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‘In arms the Austrian phalanx stood, 
A living wall, a human wood! 
A wall, where every conscious stone 
Seem’d to its kindred thousands grown ; 
A rampart all assaults to bear, 
Till time to dust their frames should wear ; 
A wood, like that enchanted grove 
In which with fiends Rinaldo strove, 
Where every silent tree possess’d 
A spirit prison’d in its breast, 
Which the first stroke of coming strife 
Would startle into hideous life; 
So dense, so still, the Austrians stood, 
A living wall, a human wood! 
Impregnable their front appears, 
All horrent with projected spears, 
Whose polish’d points before them shine, 
From flank to flank, one brilliant line, 
Bright as the breakers’ splendors run 
Along the billows to the sun.” 


The Infantry, both of the Army of the Potomac and of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, justified Lieutenant-General Baron Ambert’s magnificent Eulogy of the 
Footmen, “the sinews of an army.’’ General Roche-Aymon says that Cavalry is to 
Infantry what Poetry is to Prose, and if he meant exactly what these words ex- 
press, it is not a bad comparison, inasmuch as the world might do without Poetry, 
while it would be utterly impossible to get along without Prose. Moreover, good 
Poetry is very rare, whereas excellent Prose is not. Finally, Poetry is all very 
fine, but at best it is no more than what dessert is to dinner. 

‘t My dear comrades of the Infantry, if any one undertakes to cast a doubt upon 
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the superiority of your Arm, answer him that the Macedonian Phalanx overthrew 
the Persian Empire; the Roman Legion conquered the world ; the Grecian Phalanx 
is immortal; the Bands of Charles V. and the Infantry of Philip II. were the 
glory of Spain; the ten thousand of Xenophon were Footmen; our Volunteers of 
the French Republic were nothing more than poor ‘mud mashers’; at Liitzen and 
Bautzen, 1818, there were no more [French] Cavalry; the English conquered us 
French only with their Infantry; the Grenadiers of Oudinot pursued at double- 
quick the enemy’s horse from Ulm into Bohemia; Soult, on the Heights of Tou- 
louse, had no Cavalry, when he signed our last victory [sic?]; at Auerstadt, the 
Infantry Divisions of Morand and Gudin repulsed the twenty-five Prussian squad- 
rons of Bliicher and of [Prince] William; at Heilsburg, in 1807, four regiments of 
Legrand’s Division, and the Fusiliers of the Guard, arrested the charges of the 
Russian and Prussian cavalry ; on the road to Cairo and the Pyramids the surges of 
the Mamelukes only reached, to be dissipated on, our bayonets ; Kleber near Heliop- 
olis, in asquare of twelve thousand Infantry, made the great Turkish army tremble; 
finally, our French Cuirassiers at Essling were repulsed by the Austrian Infantry, 
formed in close column by battalion, echeluned or checkerwise.” 

Ambert forgot the most wonderful example of all; those fifty Infantry of the 
Thirty-third Regiment, who at Mojaick shot their way and escaped through thou- 
sands of Russian Cavalry, operating on a vast plain; or that retreat from Constan- 
tine, when nearly famished and frozen, Changarnier’s square repulsed the swarms 
of the Algerian Horse, and covered the mournful retreat. 


InFANTRY have been termed “the sinews of an army,” but this ex- 
pression affords no idea of the preponderating importance of this arm 
in the composition of the military forces of a nation. It is equally just 
to style it what in the popular idea is known as “backbone.” Still, 
call it whatever is most agreeable to the writer or reader, a good In- 
fantry has constituted the strength of every military organization that 
has ever existed ; and, when in sufficient number, has made the Future 
of anation. The general-in-chief has been assimilated to the brain of 
an army; his staff and cadres to the nerves; cavalry to the eyes and 
ears; artillery to the bones; the commissariat to the alimentary func- 
tions; discipline to the soul (vital principle) or the blood, which is the 
residence of life; and so on through a number of curious, quaint, and 
often far-fetched devices. Nevertheless, without a reliable Infantry no 
army can exist; and therefore it is to the armed body corporate some- 
thing which cannot be expressed by any comparison which will hold 
good in all particulars and may not fall short in some. 

In the same manner that all the different races of men, justly blended, 
make up a perfect man, so all the Arms, wisely proportioned, constitute 
a perfect army. Infantry, however, is the only member or constituent 
of an army that can stand alone or act for and by itself. 

There are very few Truisms which have stood the test of time, that 
are not to be found, in one form or another, in the Bible, and the 
mutual dependence of the members is nowhere else more pertinently 
and concisely expressed than in the words of St. Paul (1 Corinthians 
xii. 14, 21, 22),—* for the body is not one member, but many.” “ And 
the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee: nor again 
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the head to the feet, I have no need of you. Nay, much more those 
members of the body, which seem to be more feeble, are necessary.” 
These remarks are as applicable to an army as to the human frame, 
although it is not possible exactly to distribute as definitely as can be 
done in regard to the latter the functions of the different Arms and 
Services. Frederic the Great is credited with the saying that “an army, 
like a serpent, goes on its belly ;” but the same idea is to be found in 
the Old Testament, in Jeremiah. The belly of a military organization 
is wholly the commissariat and partly the quartermaster’s business, 
The Cadres, perhaps, more correctly speaking, are the bones; the Cav- 
alry constitute the eyes and ears; the General is the brain, and his 
orders are transmitted through his subordinates, his own and their 
staffs, as the will-power is by the nerves. Life, which is equivalent to 
the Hebrew soul or vitality, is in the blood, which is discipline, and the 
efficiency of the military body depends on the perfection of this as the 
health of the material body on the purity of the blood. Still, that 
which constitutes the force, and form, and power resides in the muscles 
and sinews or tendons, which are the Footmen, technically Infantry and 
Artillery, for the mounted batteries, proper, appertain to the Cavalry. 
The Duke of Alva compared an army of old and experienced soldiers 
to an athlete who had been reduced by training to the perfection of ac- 
tivity and endurance, and new levies and raw recruits to the redundancy 
of flesh and fat which add to the plumpness and beauty, but detract 
from the utility. General Trochu, who was admirable in his ideas of 
army organization, however greatly he may have failed in the practical 
application of his theories, indorses the whole of the foregoing by his 
axiom, “In War, Infantry is the instrument of force and continuing 
reliability.” He then goes on to observe, “The proverb runs that In- 
fantry is the “Queen of Battles.’ This is an axiom which no military 
man will dispute, but it is necessary to formulate this vague and poetic 
expression with more precision. Infantry is at once the principal agent 
‘in a battle, and a fulcrum or basis of all the other fighting agents. If 
it advances, compelling the opposing lines to, give way before it, and 
occupies successively their positions, the victory is won. If it main- 
tains its ground, standing firm and fighting without looking to the rear, 
it is a victory as yet doubtful, which a happy manceuvre and a final 
effort can decide. If, influenced by events, it gives ground and con- 
tinues to do so, incompetent to profit by positions which the field pre- 
sents to enable it to make a stand and resume the offensive, it is the 
forerunner of defeat. Thus the behavior of infantry regulates, on the 
field of battle, the stages which lead to the crisis, as well as the level 
of the general morale and hopes of the entire mass. What a grand 
mission ! 
“ And this mission of the supreme moment, the battle, fulfilled, the 
infantry resumes its permanent task, which is to march, day after day, 
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under its crushing load,—about thirty-five kilogrammes in the French 
service, say between seventy and eighty pounds,—to execute all the 
heavy work ; to watch day and night over the safety of every one; and 
to lend its aid to all the other Arms, and all the other Services.” This 
certainly appears to justify Trochu’s definition of the rdle of Infantry 
in War: “It is the instrument of force and durée,”—continuing re- 
liability. 

Trochu was opposed to the creation of corps d’élite,—that is, organi- 
zations of picked men ; but, admitting the principle, considers that their 
effective should be very limited in number, and that the infantry should 
be composed of strong and vigorous men, instead of allowing the other 
services to monopolize the best to its loss or detriment. 

The crisis of a battle is decided by a moral effect, not by the effect 
of a generalized shock. It is the infantry assisted, it may or may not 
be, by the artillery, which breaks up the enemy’s formations and re- 
sistibility, and then it is, and not before, that the cavalry can play the 
part ordinarily assigned to it. All infantry of an army should be 
armed alike, and trained alike for every possible duty which it can be 
called upon to discharge; and a brave infantry thus constituted and 
drilled, if recruited from a bold and self-reliant people, would revive 
in all its sublimity the irresistibility and invincibility of the Roman 
Legion at the apogee of its fame. 

The world has never been without a good Infantry somewhere,— 
that is, “Infantry of the Line.” There may have been a deficiency 
of light troops, but wherever a conquering nation is to be read of 
in history, it possessed a first-rate Infantry for the period. By con- 
quering is intended subjugation and tenure. Hordes of horsemen have 
swept over the earth wasting and slaughtering, but their careers have 
been evanescent. They have been inundations which were soon dried 
up. They may have left their impress, it is true, but the great con- 
querors of the earth who subjected and held, they had at their com- 
mand brave, strong, steadfast, disciplined infantry. 

In treating of Infantry some nations have so excelled in this Arm, 
that from the time of the earliest authentic records the steps—i.e., the 
succession of admirable organizations of different nationalities—are as 
distinct as the rungs of a ladder. 

The earliest, by no means inferior to any of the posterior, was the 
Egyptian; and all writers concur in their efficiency, discipline, and 
fidelity. As one example among hundreds, it is related that at the 
Battle of Thymbra, B.c. 548,—‘ the first pitched battle of which we 
have any full or particular account,”—the Egyptians, who constituted 
the principal strength of the footmen arrayed by Croesus, and were 
formed in a solid body resembling that afterwards known as the Pha- 
lanx, alone balanced the event of the day. They pierced the line of 
Cyrus. After all the other forces brought into the field by Croesus 
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had been driven off, these Egyptians were completely enveloped by the 
foot, horse, and chariots of the great Persian. Even the latter—the 
chariots armed with scythes—scarcely penetrated their close order and 
the defensive lines presented by their heavy bucklers. “At length 
Cyrus, admiring the valor of the Egyptians, and being anxious to pre- 
serve the lives of such brave men, offered them honorable conditions if 
they would surrender, letting them know at the same time that their 
allies had deserted them. The Egyptians accepted the conditions, and 
as they prided themselves no less upon their fidelity than upon their 
courage, they stipulated that they should not be obliged to carry arms 
against Croesus, in whose service they had been engaged. Thencefor- 
ward they served in the Persian army with inviolable fidelity.” 

Brugsch Bey, in his late exhaustive work on Ancient Egypt, informs 
us (i. 64) that “the warlike host [3623 to 5702 B.c.] of young soldiers 
(Mesha), consisting of infantry, whom the master of the armoury 
equipped with clubs and axes, spears, and bows and arrows, were com- 
manded by experienced generals. It was the duty of the commander- 
in-chief to plan the campaign, dispose the troops, and go out to war 
with his soldiers.” And again (i. 119), he adds, “ As the bands of 
warriors did not yet appear sufficient, levies from a foreign people, sub- 
ject to the king and settled on the southern boundary of the kingdom, 
were added to the native Egyptians (about 3000 B.c.). The negroes 
came from the land of Artet, from Zam and Amam, from Wawa-t, and 
from Keran and Takam, and were instructed in the proper method of 
fighting by captains whom Pharaoh had placed over them.” 

Like every other human organization the Egyptian had its increment 
perfection, and decadence. To it succeeded the Grecian, which culmi- 
nated under Epaminondas ; although strange to say, and inexplicable, 
if the Greeks were as brave as they were disciplined and effective in 
the open field, they never were worthy of their fame when circum- 
stances or the exigencies of war required the assault of walls or works. 
It may have been that the very tactical formation of the Phalanx was 
too compact and ponderous, and too heavily armed for operations re- 
quiring activity and dash. It is said that the hoplites were almost 
invariably stopped by walls apparently insignificant if defended by 
resolute adversaries. When it is borne in mind that the phalangite 
sarissa, or pike, varied in length from sixteen to twenty-two feet, it is 
very easy to conceive that a soldier carrying such an unwieldy weapon 
was totally unfit to execute any movement which required celerity and 
agility. Such a weapon might have been admirable for defensive im- 
mobility, but in a charge at “double-quick” it was as unmanageable as 
the Mediterranean galley with its huge lateen yards and double-manned 
banks of long oars when exposed to the mountain waves of the Atlantic, 
as was quickly proved when Louis XIV. undertook to transfer these 
fair-weather craft from a comparatively placid inland sea, presenting 
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numerous accessible harbors of refuge, to the boisterous and tempestuous 
ocean which envelops Great Britain. 

To the Grecian, proper, succeeded the Macedonian Phalanx. The 
latter was a vast improvement on the former. To the mass and mo- 
mentum of the Phalanx of Agesilaus and Epaminondas, Philip, Alex- 
ander the Great’s greater father, added mobility, and superadded 
scientific ameliorations in armament and arms. It is very doubtful if, 
before the invention of fire-arms and the introduction of artillery, the 
earth has ever shaken under a more adjusted and adjustable army than 
that which was prepared for the invasion of Persia by Philip, the son 
of Amyntas, King of Macedon. While the Phalanx was reaping its 
harvest of glory in the East, another formation of infantry—the Legion 
—was fast rising to excellence in the West; and the very first encounter 
between the Phalanx directed by the dilettante expert—Pyrrhus—on 
the plains of Lucania, demonstrated to the Greek master-spirit in war 
that he had much to learn from lesser generals if he expected to accom- 
modate his massive formations to ground on which the flexible Legion 
found itself, topographically, perfectly at home. 

How long the Phalanx—Egyptian or Grecian—was the instrument 
of victory is yet unknown, for where chronologists differ by thousands 
of years as to the date of a sovereign, it is impossible to decide the 
reign of an organization whose inauguration dates back, to a certainty, 
several thousand years B.c., and only received a mortal wound at Cy- 
noscephale B.c. 197. On this field, so fatal to Greece, the Legion 
demonstrated its incontestable superiority, which, curious to say, was 
displayed with equal force at Ravenna, 1512, even more clearly at 
Leipsic, 1631, and was apparently determined forever at Rocroi, 1643. 
Napoleon’s grand tactics of attack in column—or rather those of his 
marshals, for he himself only tried it once—at Waterloo, when they 
failed most signally—against the thin lines of Wellington was neither 
more nor less, under the changed circumstances following the intro- . 
duction of fire-arms, than a trial of the mass and momentum of the 
Phalanx against the tenacious flexibility of the Legion. 

Technical writers have regarded the military organization of the 
Turks or Ottomans, known as Janizaries, which dates from A.D. 1329, 
as the successor of the Legion. As a national institution this may be 
so, but the Spaniards as early as 1300 are said to have formed a perfect 
estimate of the reliability and availability of a highly-disciplined in- 
fantry, as was evidenced by the constitution of the Catalan Grand Com- 
pany, which made itself master of Achaia in 1311. 

In the month of March, 1311, the Grand Company [Catalan or 

- Spanish Mercenaries, or Condottieri ], marched down the plain of Beeotia 
and took up a position on the banks of the Cephissus, near Skripon, 
the ancient Orchomenos. This Grand Company consisted of about three 
thousand five hundred Horsemen and three thousand Footmen, but its 
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strength Jay in the latter. In the admirable position assumed by the 
Catalans, they were attacked by Walter de Brienne, Duke or Grand 
Sire of Athens, at the head of six thousand feudal chivalry or cavalry, 
and eight thousand infantry. The Duke was slain, his brilliant cavalry 
almost destroyed, his army routed, and Attica became the possession 
of the disciplined marauders, George Finlay, in his “ Medieval 
Greece” (174), remarks, “It required,” at the outset of this battle, 
“all the experience of the Spanish veterans, and their firm conviction 
of the superiority of military discipline over numbers and individual 
valor, to preserve their confidence of success in a contest with a force 
so superior to their own on a level plain. But the Spaniards were the 
first people, in modern times, who knew the full value of a well-disciplined 
and steady corps of infantry.” 

But while conceding this much to the generally received opinions 
of historians, it is very doubtful if the English were not, after all, the 
actual successors of the Romans as to the excellence of their infantry. 
If tenacity in holding their ground and precision of fire constitute the 
chief excellences of foot-soldiers, it seems susceptible of proof that for 
some time, certainly in the time of Harold, the English Infantry were 
most reliable, both for defense and for attack. To these qualities so emi- 
nent in this Arm, William the Conqueror added superiority in archery ; 
and thenceforward examining critically and judging fairly, it is ques- 
tionable if any nation in the world can point to such a long series of 
extraordinary triumphs as glorify the records of the English Infantry. 

* * * * 2 * * * 

What is there that Infantry cannot. do! In the early ages of the 
world’s history, when vast spaces had to be traversed, infantry were 
mounted, it is true, on the different beasts of burden used for rapidity of 
transport ; but they were, nevertheless, infantry; and when the hour 
for fighting came, discharged their peculiar duties as such. The Egyp- 
tian foot-soldiers constituted the force of that superlative organization 
which carried the awe of the Pharaohs into those central regions of 
Asia, which at this day, after an interval of five thousand to seven 
thousand years, are still inaccessible to modern military prowess and 
appliances ; and to the Danube, which, for centuries after the Roman 
Empire had attained the acme of its power, rolled its swift floods as the 
ne plus ultra of the discipline and determination of the Legion. 

When Egypt fell before the increment of the almost universal 
monarchs whose seats were upon the Euphrates and Tigris, it was still 
the waves of the “Immortals” and less distinguished foot-soldiers 
that submerged the mighty sovereignty which for conquest and sub- 
jection sent forth its myriads from each of the hundred gates of royal 
Thebes. When again, in turn, Greek civilization had bent all its 
energies to the perfection of the military art and science, as well as 
those kindred developments which have made the little peninsulas and 
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their aggregated tribes the admiration and the study of all subsequent 
times, it was the Grecian generals and Grecian phalanges who re- 
torted upon Persia the triumphs which had surfeited its dynasties with 
glory, and threatened to make the ancient world subservient to the 
handfuls that peopled the sunlit land between the A®gean and the 
Adriatic. As long as man delights in the success of dauntless reso- 
lution, the “ Retreat of the Ten Thousand” for over a thousand miles 
will never fail to attract readers with its superlative exhibition of 
fortitude and courage. Beneath a tropical sun, and through winter’s 
severities, this column, defying men and nature, across plains swept by 
surges of cavalry, and through mountain-passes beset by clouds of 
sharpshooters, plowed its irresistible way until the wild shout of Tha- 
lassa! Thalassa! Thalassa! the Sea! the Sea! the Sea! announced 
that the haven of safety was reached, and immortal glory attained. 
None but infantry could have achieved this. Cavalry would have 
foundered on the way, but the enduring footmen, nerved to fight and 
overcome all evils, burdens, vicissitudes, and dangers evoked by war, 
could have accomplished this marvelous feat, which has placed the halo 
of success in unfading brilliance around the head of the warrior who 
led this incomparable band, and the historian who has left an imperish- 
able record of what his manhood engineered and won. 

Like an ironclad Law which was susceptible of no flexibility, and 
was destined inevitably to be superseded by another system invested 
with perfect adaptativeness to every race and epoch, the mass and mo- 
mentum of the Phalanx was destined, when its work had been wrought 
out, to be superseded by the mobility and applicability of the Legion, 
which could accommodate itself to every accident of ground. The 
Phalanx was an iron mace in the hands of gigantic genius to crush out 
an effete civilization which undertook to overcome its concrete force with 
clouds of agile warriors as gnats swarm out a torch or candle, extinguish- 
ing it, but not before countless numbers have perished in the flame 
which their multitudes had sought to quench. What a career of glory 
rewarded the centuries of perfecting that omnipotent Legion, whose 
organization and discipline was so complete that Vegetius justly declares 
that the genius which formed it was never conceived in the brain of 
mortal man, but was the direct inspiration of the gods that watched over 
and determined the tremendous growth of that all-powerful Rome which 
leveled the whole world for the subsequent development of a spiritual 
law, to which the present civilization—which is guaranteeism of the 
rights of individuals as well as of communities—was enabled to diffuse 
its blessings as the circle in the water, caused by the dropping pebble, 
grows vaster and vaster in its cireumference. The military roads of the 
conquering infantry of Rome were the pathways on which the mes- 
sengers of the Great King carried to the extremities of the earth the 
glad tidings, whose steps have not even yet been arrested. To the 
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legions succeeded, as heirs, the vast swarms from the northern Hive, 
who, in their turn in their wild quest for the Nibelungen hoard, streamed 
southwards until at length their athletic footmen overflowed all that the 
Roman had conquered, and last of all even the Eternal City, Imperial 
Rome, was overwhelmed bya deluge, whose first breaking wave swept into 
Hades the legions of Varus in the wild gloom of the Teutoberger Wald. 
The awe inspired by the Legion, the inspiration of the gods, survived 
for centuries the mortal energy breathed into it by discipline and the 
might bestowed by training. Emasculated at length by demoralization, 
which like a cancer had its origin in the institutions fast losing their 
vitality under the effects of an effete system, the infantry of Rome suc- 
cumbed, but not without glory ; for even against Alaric and Attila and 
the “Strategy of Providence,” they defended the walls with men,—walls 
which science had erected to defend men, but which were crumbling 
through the senility of a system which had had its day and done its 


work,’ 

1«'The wide extent of territory over which the Greek race was dispersed, joined 
to its national tenacity of character, and the organization of the Eastern Church, 
enabled the Roman administration in the Eastern Empire to quell the military 
anarchy that rendered the western provinces a prey to rebellious mercenaries and 
foreign invaders. The Goths, Huns, Avars, Persians, Saracens, and Bulgarians, 
in spite of their repeated victories, were all ultimately defeated. "When Constanti- 
nople was apparently on the point of yielding to the united assaults of the Avars 
and Persians in the reign of Heraclius, the empire rose suddenly as if from inevi- 
table ruin, and the imperial arms reaped a rich harvest of glory. Again, when as- 
sailed by the invincible Saracens in the first fervor of their religious enthusiasm, 
the administrative organization of imperial Rome arrested the progress of their 
armies under the walls of Constantinople, and gradually rolled back the tide of 
conquest till Mount Taurus became the barrier of the empire. The Byzantine armies 
had stopped the full force of the torrent before Charles Martel [at Tours A.D. 782] 
encountered one of its minor rills. 

‘“‘ At a later period the Bulgarian kingdom was destroyed, and many of the lost 

provinces in Europe recovered ; so that the Danube, in the eleventh century, became 
again the frontier of the Eastern Empire. Age succeeded age without witnessing 
any sensible decline in the fabric of this mighty empire; and while the successors 
of Haroun al Raschid and Charlemagne were humbled in the dust, and their power 
became as completely a vision of the past as the power of Alaric and Attila, the 
Byzantine government still displayed the vigor and energy of mature age.’’ (Pages 
45-46.) 
‘‘The Byzantine army was organized to prevent its being able to dispose of the 
throne, as well as to make it efficient in defending the empire. The troops raised 
from the native provinces were formed into Themes, or Legions, of a thousand men. 
These Themes were placed in permanent garrisons throughout the provinces like the 
ancient Legions. The most celebrated of the European Themes were the Thracian, 
Macedonian, and Illyrian, whose ranks were filled with Sclavonian, Vallachian, Bul- 
garian, and Albanian mountaineers. But the most esteemed portion of the Byzan- 
tine army consisted of standing corps of foreign mercenaries and federate soldiers. 
These last were recruited among the rude population of some districts, whose poverty 
was so great that they were unable to bear the burden of direct taxation ; but they 
willingly supplied the emperor with a fixed contingent of recruits annually. 

‘« The mercenaries consisted of Russian, Frank, Norwegian, Danish, and Anglo- 
Saxon volunteers, The Varangians, who about this time began to rank as the 
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To the light of Latin civilization succeeded the gloom of the Dark 
Ages, when the mailed warrior on his barbed steed rose to the ascendant 
over masses of footmen despised and neglected in the night of ignorance 
which settled for centuries—intense and intenser in its gloom—upon 
what is esteemed European civilization. Meanwhile, in the far East a 
power was rising which perceived amid the blackness of this paralysis 
of mind the mighty power resident in the able organization of a dis- 
ciplined infantry. The Turk, young in national life, caught up the 
truncheon of command let fall from the enervated grasp of Roman 


leading corps of the imperial guards, consisted of Anglo-Saxons and Danes.’’ (Page 
51, George Finlay’s ** History of Greece from its Conquest by the Crusaders to its 
Conquest by the Turks.’? London, 1851.) 

‘« But the success of the Norman arms arose from the circumstance that numer- 
ous bodies of Norman mercenaries were already serving in the South of Italy. We 
may reasonably conclude that few men wandered from Normandy to Italy to gain 
their fortune by the sword who were not possessed of more than ordinary daring 
and skill in the use of arms. The Norman mercenaries must therefore have pos- 
sessed some superiority over ordinary troops; and the physical superiority of the 
individual soldier, when the lance, the sword, and the mace determined the fate of 
a battle, was of more importance than it is in our day, when the fire of distant 
artillery, and the evolutions of unseen regiments, often decide the victory. 

‘The personal superiority of the Normans in moral character must also be 
taken into consideration in estimating the causes of their surprising fortune in 
Italy and Sicily. In their own country they belonged to a higher class of society 
than that from which mercenary soldiers were generally drawn, and their education 
had taught them to aspire even above their birth. 

‘“‘This nurture gave them a feeling of self-réspect, and a high estimation of 
their individual responsibilities,—qualities which form a firmer basis of national 
greatness than literary culture or refinement of taste. To this moral education, and 
to the manner in which it tempered their ambition, we must ascribe the facility dis- 
played by the Norman soldiers in assuming the duties of captains and generals, and 
their prudence as leaders and princes. Brave, skillful, disciplined, rapacious, wary, 
unfeeling, and ambitious, they possessed every quality necessary for becoming con- 
querors, and all the talents requisite to rivet the bonds of their tyranny. 

“ Never, indeed, did any race of men fulfill their mission as conquerors and 
tyrants with a firmer hand or more energetic will, whether we regard them in their 
earlier state, as the devastators of France, and the colonists of Russia; or in their 
more mature fortunes, as lords of Normandy, the conquerors of England, Naples, 
and Sicily, and the plunderers of Greece. Southern Italy, divided between the 
three Lombard principalities of Benevento, Capua, and Salerno, and the Byzantine 
province, was saved from anarchy, and delivered from the ravages of the Saracens, 
by the Norman conquest.’’ (Ibid., pages 62, 63, 64.) 

‘« Each foot-soldier received five marks of silver, each horseman and priest ten, 
and each knight twenty. This small difference between the shares of the knights 
and the private soldiers is a proof that the feudal militia of the time consisted of 
men occupying a higher social position than is generally attributed to this class. 
Noble or gentle birth was almost an indispensable requisite in a soldier ; and when 
we reflect, moreover, that this required to be united to great physical strength, and 
long practice in the use of arms, in order to acquire the activity necessary to move 
with perfect ease under the weight of heavy armor, it becomes evident that the 
power of recruiting armies was, at this time, restricted within such narrow limits 
as to make the difference between officers and privates rather one of rank than of 
class.’’ (Ibid., pages 106-7.) 
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Imperator and Byzantine Dux, and organized the Janizaries,—that 
incomparable phalanx of footmen which for centuries constituted the 
conquering force of a new empire which, down to the second siege of 
Vienna (A.D. 1683), threatened once more to extend from the East the 
sceptre of sovereignty over Middle and Western Europe, aghast at the 
discipline the power of which they had not been able to recognize.” 


? According to popular ideas, the best of Turkish armies were little better than 
hordes of barbarians, without regular organization, and with little discipline except 
the arbitrary wills of the Sultan and his immediate subordinates. 

Michelet, in his ‘‘ Histoire de France,”’ viii., Reforme (305), reveals the fact that 
‘‘the horror inspired by the Turks was due especially to those immense clouds of 
irregular troops, to the savage tribes, which fluttered about their regular armies. As 
to the Turkish armies, properly speaking, their marvelous order, their discipline, 
astonished the Sixteenth Century [among Christians, so styled, in Middle and 
Western Europe]. In 1526, two hundred thousand men traversed the whole Ger- 
man Empire, following the roads, avoiding every cultivated field, and without pluck- 
ing a blade of grass. Whoever pillaged was hung on the spot, even if one of the 
chiefs and of the judges of the armies. In 1582, the envoy of Francis I. traversed 
with astonishment the prodigious army of Soliman II., whose camp covered thirty 
square miles. He reported marvelous order, noviolence. The merchants in perfect 
security, even women coming and going, as in a large town in Europe. Life also 
safe, as free and easy as in Venice [the best policed city in Christendom]. Justice 
therein is such that one is tempted to believe that, at this time, it is the Christians 
who are Turks and the Turks have become Christians.’’ (Negoc. du Levant, i. 211.) 

The discipline which excited to such a degree the admiration of Christian mili- 
tary men in 1526-32 continued to be strictly enforced for two centuries at the head- 
quarters of the armies of the Othoman empire. 

As late as the year 1715, when the grand vizier (Alf Kumurgee) conquered the 
Morea from the Venetians, the exactitude with which the Turkish cavalry paid for 
the fodder, which was brought to the camp from a distance and sold at a high price, 
excited the wonder of Monsieur Brue, the French interpreter of the embassy at 
Constantinople, who accompanied the expedition. But after that period even the 
discipline of the Othoman armies in the field declined with great rapidity. From 
the preceding sketch of the military establishments of the Othoman empire, it is 
evident that the conquests of the Sultans were the result of a wise organization, and 
of a system of education and discipline which formed a superior class of men as 
soldiers and officers, much more than from any overwhelming superiority of num- 
bers. (Finlay’s ‘‘ Greece, 1453 to 1821.” Page 65.) 

‘‘The excellent police observed in the Turkish army, the plentiful supply of 
provisions that everywhere attended its march, the regular lines of shops that 
formed a market at every halt, the crowd of sutlers, with their well-laden mules, 
accompanying the troops in perfect security, and the regularity with which the 
soldiers received a daily advance on their monthly pay, calls forth, on this occasion, 
the admiration of the Greek historian. Chalcocondylas must often have been witness 
himself of the influence of the Turkish system in creating plenty, even while the 
army was marching through the most barren districts ; but the order and discipline 
which were preserved among the soldiery may have been more deeply impressed 
on his memory on this occasion, in consequence of his having heard his father often 
dwell with wonder on the arrangements he had witnessed, while detained as a 
prisoner. This description of the Othoman commissariat explains to us the cause 
of that long series of success that attended the Turkish arms, better even than a 
description of the field tactics of the generals, or the manual exercise of the troops. 
The valor of the Janissaries was a consequence of their discipline; the talents of 
the Othoman generals a result of the superior system, moral as well as military, in 
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God, not man, for the furtherance of His purposes, overthrew this mili- 
tary Colossus; and by the hand of “the man sent by God,” John 
Sobieski, Rex Polonie, rolled back the flood and built a dike which 
repelled its furious surges. Europe, at its lowest ebb, owed a new life 
to an aurora borealis, which, like the force that overturned the Roman 
might based on the legionary formation, issued from the same region 
whence had swarmed forth the Goths, who planted their victorious 
banners from the North Sea even to the Atlas. Infantry reconquered 
its pre-eminence, and Gustavus Adolphus demonstrated with his “ New 
Brigade” that the Legion might pale its fires, but that the inherent force 
of infantry, disciplined and directed by genius, was immortal. From 
this day on there has been no eclipse to the increment of the light, and 
heat, and power of footmen. It has become the muscular force, the 
sinews, the bones, the might of armies. It is the tree of military 
organization. Its proportions as to the other arms is as seven to one or 
two of cavalry, and two to three of artillery. All the other branches of 
the service are to infantry as twigs, and leaves, and flowers to the trunk 
and to the branches, Without infantry every other arm is impotent. It 
receives the shock and deals the fatal blows. The artillery assists and 
the cavalry harvests, but the reaping is done by the “ foot-wabblers,” 
the “ mud-mashers,” the “dough-boys.” Survey the scenes of civilized 
war and ask who won. It isthe Infantry. The men who receive and 
deliver the fires which repel and crush, Ask the savage on the plains 
swept by the “blizzard” and petrified by the frost, who it is that he 
fears, and he will answer it is not the cavalry, but the infantry, whose 
untiring foot and indomitable courage penetrates the fastnesses of the 
“bad lands,” and sends death among his warriors when the quicksilver 
denotes the extreme of tropic heat or of arctic cold. Infantry! the 
trooper, elate in his saddle, may look down upon your mud-stained 
feet and bent shoulders stooping beneath the weight of arms, accoutre- 
ments, ammunition, and rations; but it is before you that the savage 
trembles, and it is on you and your bayonets, as Frederic the Great 
declared, that the safety of a nation reposes as securely as the weight 
of the world-upon the shoulders of Atlas. 

The orbit which was filled with the effects of the might of the 
Legion was immense, incalculably immense, considering that the only 
means of land transport for troops was their own limbs. In compari- 
son to the sphere of operations of any modern armies, even the Russian, 
that of the Legion was greater than the mind can comprehend from 
any present point of observation. To the north the Roman legionary 
had looked forth into the Arctic seas from the remotest point of Scot- 


which they were trained.” (Pages 294-5, ‘‘ The History of Greece from its Con- 
quest by the Crusaders to its Conquest by the Turks, and of the Empire of Trebi- 
zond, 1204-1461." By George Finlay, Honorary Member of the Royal Society of 
Literature. William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, MDCCCLI.”’) 
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land ; and to the south—as the French gradually, with all the assistance 
which modern improvement and development has supplied for carrying 
on war—pushed forward into the great central desert of Africa, they 
came on vestige after vestige, projected still deeper into the ocean of 
sand, of stations where detachments of the Legion had established 
themselves and left tokens of their presence, which have not yielded to 
the destroying power of over a thousand years. How far they toiled 
up along the feeders of the Nile it is now impossible to determine, but 
from the accurate knowledge which was possessed of the interior of 
Africa (B.c. 250 to 300),—information completely lost for many cen- 
turies, and only rediscovered within the last generation,—it is fair to 
presume that while the Phoenicians and Carthaginians circumnavigated 
the “dark continent,” the trumpet of the cohort blew its signals in 
lands which have only been penetrated in modern times by the daring 
of individual explorers. 

Then towards the east there was not a portion of Europe or Asia 
which was directly known to Rome, in which the Legions did not pitch 
their camps, and, in a vast number of instances, the locations of those 
camps became the sites of cities. In many other instances order was 
maintained by the hasta, pilum, and gladius,—the latter, the sword 
worn by the soldiers on the right and by officers on the left, as now,— 
in countries which, as soon as they were withdrawn, relapsed into a 
condition of barbarism that, in many respects, is not much superior to 
that of the aborigines of America before they were debased by the 
fire-water and the vices of the whites. 

It has been observed that the Legion “on the war-path” flew, like 
an eagle, to its prey. This is hyperbole, unless it is intended to repre- 
sent the unerring precision, and not the rapidity, of the king of birds. 
In the sense of celerity at this present period of the world the Legion 
was not swift; but its flight was as steady as the motion of a machine. 
Eighteen to twenty-seven—sometimes even more—miles a day under 
the weight of his armor, arms, intrenching tools, stakes, rations, cooked 
or uncooked, for fifteen days, and other burdens, together nearly an 
hundred-weight, there was no halt. Every night his camp was in- 
trenched with as much care as if it was destined to become a perma- 
nent lodgment. There were no Sabbaths, no holidays, no days of rest 
for the Roman soldier; but on! on! on! And like “ our greatest with 
the least pretense,” and our best, George H. Thomas, if the Legion 
was slow to the impatient uninitiated it was awfully sure. Yes, as 
sure as Fate! 

These marches of the Roman Legions were almost sublime. Im- 
agine one of these divisions starting out from Imperial Rome to fight 
and conquer far beyond the Euphrates. The only possible parallel 
would be the dispatch from Washington to California of a modern 
division with very few vehicles for transport and simply provided with 
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a scanty train of bat-horses. The latter would have epochs of repose, 
Sundays would be respected, and it is very questionable if an average 
of fifteen miles a day would be reached. The Legion received its 
orders to move out, and the march was kept up until the enemy against 
whom it was launched submitted or was subjected, or the Legion itself 
had perished. Yes, the military marches of the Legions almost attained 
to the sublime.’ 


8«The rate at which an army is in the habit of marching without overfatigue 
depends on the bodily health and strength of the men composing it, and net only 
on those qualities, but also most particularly on the degree in which their powers 
of marching have been exercised and increased by constant practice or ‘ training.’ 
Napoleon said that if two armies were equal in all things except numbers and rates 
of marching, their relative values would be found, not by comparing their num- 
bers, but by comparing the products of their numbers and rates. Thus it was his 
opinion that an army of ten thousand men which could average twenty miles a day 
would produce as great an effect on the success of a campaign as one of twenty 
thousand which marched only ten miles a day. 

“This being undoubtedly true, ought we not to give more attention to the sub- 
ject, and to endeavor by all means to develop the powers of the soldier in this re- 
spect? Our recruits join just at that age which is most favorable for training the body 
to the endurance of fatigue without risk of injury. Why, with the example of the 
Duke of Wellington’s splendid light division before our eyes, should we be satisfied 
with anything which falls short of that standard? That division was organized 
and trained originally under Sir John Moore. 

‘“‘ Asa result of their system look at the march to Talavera, Napier relates how 
they crossed the field of battle in compact order, and immediately took charge of 
the outposts, after having marched sixty-two miles in twenty-six hours (leaving 
only seventeen stragglers behind) in the hot season ; each man carrying upwards of 
fifty pounds’ weight, which weight may be best appreciated by considering it as that 
of a good-sized portmanteau well packed. 

‘‘ Those were indeed ‘soldiers ;’ they were trained to some purpose. 

“Why should not we [English] emulate them? They were men of the same 
stuff as our soldiers of to-day. We have not degenerated in courage or pluck cer- 
tainly, and not in thews and sinews; and morally there need be no hesitation in 
asserting our superiority. All our soldiers who are in health should be in constant 
‘training’ in the sporting sense of the word, though not, of course, over severe. 

‘The equipmentof the soldier is closely connected with his powers of marching 
with reference to the weight he carries. That weight must be reduced toa minimum, 
regard being had to perfect efficiency. The greater the reduction of all unnecessary 
weight in arms, accoutrements, and general equipment, the greater the margin left 
for the carriage of his provisions by the soldier. The French soldier in heavy 
marching order, with his piece of abri [shelter] tent and his provisions, carries about 
sixty-eight pounds ; but he is a marching animal, which the English soldier, from 
want of training, is not.—On the Kertch expedition, in the eleven miles’ march 
from the landing-place to Yenikale, our men fell out by sections,—the French did 
the same ; ours, however, from fatigue,—the French to pillage; and the same little 
men with their big loads were soon to be seen going to the front at a run, with 
the voluntary addition to their burdens of poultry, baskets, and even in some in- 
stances looking-glasses or pictures. 

‘The French soldier frequently carries eight days’ rations, ours seldom more 
than three: with a large army, what an important difference in the amount of 
transport required by the two! and how many operations become possible in the 
one case which are not so in the other! But in laying down rules for armies of 
different nations, the characteristics and habits of the men composing them must 
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In the services of civilized nations, Infantry is the Arm of the 
people; Cavalry, of preparation; Artillery, of Science; and all the 
other departments are more or less the development of peace as applied 
to war. There never was a first-rate infantry except among a sturdy, 
self-reliant, and, to some extent, if this expression is not misunderstood, 
free people. For the period even the Egyptians were in possession to 
some extent of individual rights, and the moment a man became a 
soldier he belonged to the warrior caste, and was elevated, himself and 
his family, to a position of consideration, thereby becoming inevitably 
more and more of aman. There is a theory that the Egyptians were 
not abject, unthinking slaves, but a thoughtful people, who were only 
kept down by a combination of ecclesiastical “ironclad” laws, and a 
discipline or administration of “iron” which enforced them. The 
wooden statue, five thousand years old, discovered within a very short 
time and now in the museum of Boulak, is so life-like that it is impos- 
sible not to recognize in it the likeness of an individual belonging to a 
most intelligent race. In fact, there is a theory that the erection of the 
Pyramids was simply accomplished by compulsory labor to deprive the 
laboring classes of time for thought, and by fatiguing their bodies keep- 
ing their minds from fermenting into attempts to relieve themselves 
from the oppression which was grinding them into the dust. 

No one will deny that the Greeks were the finest specimens of man- 
hood when Greece was in its prime, at which time their armies were 
almost altogether Infantry,—their Cavalry was insignificant in numbers 
and effectiveness,—and yet they fell only a little short of the domination 
of the recognized world. 

The Jewish forces, sporadically worthy of consideration as soldiers, 
certainly so under David, and again under the Maccabees, were In- 
fantry. 

“ The Jews formed their infantry on a single line from ten to thirty 
men deep ; the archers and slingers occupied the front ranks, the heavy- 
armed men the rear. Their bands were one thousand strong, sub- 
divided into companies of one hundred, in which they usually fought 


not be lost sight of. The sort of food the French can work upon for eight days 
would not probably suit the English. 

‘The French soldier is kept in constant training, but he is overweighted, and 
the machine soon wears out: his officers say that at thirty-two he is completely 
‘usé,’ but there is plenty more of the raw material. 

«¢‘ With us, on the contrary, the raw material is not plentiful, and when worked 
up into the trained soldier, it is the most expensive as well as the most valuable 
article of the description in the world. 

“Our policy then is to husband what we have got, and not to overtask the 
strength of our men; but there is a medium; and with a weight of fifty-six pounds, 
if properly trained to march, they ought certainly to accomplish as much as the 
French with sixty-eight pounds without suffering from the habit’ (Pages 21-24, 
‘¢The Theory of War,” by Lieutenant-Colonel P. L. Macdougall, Superintendent 
of Studies at the Royal Military College. Second Edition, London, 1858.) 
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with the sword, spear, and the bow. This formation, more loose and 
pliant than the Egyptian, was adapted to their rugged and mountainous 
territory, and thus early was anticipated, though somewhat eumbrously, 
the rival systems of the Phalanx and the Legion.” 

“It is worthy of consideration, that the sword was the favorite 
weapon of the Jews, in the same high degree that it was afterwards 
held in esteem by the Romans”—this in contradistinction to the par- 
tiality evinced for other weapons by the Egyptians, the Persians, and 
the Greeks. 

A comparatively small nation, the Carduchians, were so admirable 
in the use of the long-bow that they were absolutely a type of the 
English archers, who in the use of their weapons never had superiors. 

The Romans conquered the world with an Infantry which was the 
people trained and in arms; and they realized the motto of the Swiss,— 
“No regular army, but every citizen a soldier.” 

The Janizaries would seem to be an exception to the rule ; but close 
examination establishes the contrary. They were composed of selected 
Christian youth, a compulsory tribute of chosen children educated to 
the profession of arms, and occupying a very honorable status in the 
state. 

The Spanish peasantry, in some respects, were individually freemen, 
under certain conditions, their fueros; and wherever Spain recruited 
her famous Infantry, its components, individually, were taken from 
races which possessed in a manifest degree inherent ideas that men had 
rights. The Saxon, or technically the Theotiscan, limb of the human 
family, under whatever name its various branches are known, or rather 
confounded, had higher conceptions of the freedom of the individual 
than any other; and they have always produced unexceptionable In- 
fantry. Republican France alone was susceptible of producing that 
Infantry which, deny it who may, alone made the career of Napoleon 
a possibility ; and the French Infantry has always been the least re- 
liable when crushing despotism emasculated the manhood of the masses. 
The Huguenot or Protestant portion of France, which in a remarkable 
degree constituted a sort of Republic within a monarchy, furnished ad- 
mirable infantry ; and their arquebusiers were so superlatively reliable 
and efficient as to call forth on one occasion, when they almost outdid 
themselves, the enthusiastic exclamation of Crillon,—the bravest of the 
brave,—“ Oh, those Huguenot arquebusiers! I shall love them as long 
as I live!”* 


4 Mayenne with the Cavalry and best light troops of the League (Rebels) 
made a forced march on one night of May, 1589, and surprised the suburb of St. 
Symphorien, north of the Loire and connected with the city of Tours by a bridge. 
The Loyalists were driven out, when fifteen hundred Huguenot arquebusiers ar- 
rived, sent by Henry of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV., to save the King, Henry 
III. Without halting to rest, these brave fellows crossed the bridge, penetrated the 
suburb, and did their best until outnumbered, and, having lost one-third, the sur- 
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The only apparent exception to a rule which appears to have held 
good for thousands and thousands of years is presented by the Russians. 
But is the Museovite Infantry a very high type of this Arm? In the 
first place, the best Russian troops are not derived from the most ig- 
norant populations under the Czar. Suworrow, Russia’s ablest general, 
and sometimes considered the greatest man his country has produced, 
except the man who made it, the Czar Peter I., “had a particular 
esteem for Cossacks,” who “ were brave, intelligent, active, robust, 
patient, zealous, faithful, obedient, and ardent; the Cossacks render every 
service that can be expected from the best of troops.” But even if 
they were, it is no fair criterion to judge of a force which is squandered 
because the supply is almost inexhaustible, and may be said to “‘ swarm 
out” opposition. It is hardly fair to judge of the Russians through 
their successes over the Turks, for, as Frederic the Great used to say, 
“it was the one-eyed beating the blind.” Frederic found his chief 
difficulty in fighting the Russians was the fatiguing process of having 
to kill ad nauseam to compel victory; and Sir Robert Wilson spoke 
from the experience of an eye-witness when he observed that they 
were “unwilling to stay, but unable to go,” because it was a mere 
choice of death. (See Jackson’s “Sketch of National Military Charac- 
ter,” Chap. xv., “Of the Russian Nation,” etc.) Wellington expressed 
a judgment in this regard which about sums up the whole matter. A 
grand review of all the Russian troops then in France was held on the 
Plains of Vertus, on the 10th September, 1815. 

“This review conveyed an awful impression of the strength of the 
Russian Empire when fairly roused ; for a hundred and sixty thousand 
men, including eight-and-twenty thousand cavalry, were under arms on 
the field, with five hundred and forty pieces of cannon. The day was 
sultry, but clear, and from a small hill in the centre of a large plain, 
at a short distance from Chalons, the whole immense lines were visible. 
The eye had scarcely time to comprehend so vast a spectacle, when a 
single gun, fired from a height, was the signal for three cheers from the 
troops. Even at this distance of time, those cheers sound, as it were, 
fresh in the ears of all who heard them; their sublimity, like the roar 
of the ocean when near, and gradually melting away in the distance, 
was altogether overpowering. A general salute was then given by a 
rolling fire along the line from right to left; the Russians then broke 
from their lines into grand columns of regiments, and marched past the 
sovereigns in splendid array. ‘ Well, Charles,’ said the Duke of Wel- 
lington to Sir Charles Stuart, now Marquis of Londonderry, after the 


vivors were forced to repass the bridge across the Loire. This they did slowly, 
common time, under fire, having done all that the bravest could do. Crillon, 
wounded, who recognized their glorious behavior, declared himself from that day 
on “ passionné pour les Huguenots.”” Michelet, Hist. de France, ‘‘ La Ligue,’ x. 
842-8. 
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review was over, ‘ you and I never saw such a sight before, and never 
shall again; the precision of the movements of thesetroops was more 
like the arrangements of a theatre than those of such an army ; but still 
I think my little army would move round them in any direction while 
they were effecting a single change.’” (Alison, iv. 545.) 

The writer of this article is no Anglophile; in fact, in recalling the 
conduct of Great Britain towards the “loyal North” during the “Slave- 
holders’ Rebellion,” he is an Anglophobist ; but, notwithstanding, truth 
compels the judgment that since the time of the Romans the English 
have put in the field the best Infantry of modern times, east of the 
Atlantic. That the United States Infantry, such as its native popula- 
tion furnished, is even better than the English there is no doubt, 
because the Personal is more patient,—patience is the most striking 
characteristic of native Americans,—intelligent, self-reliant, and sub- 
ject to a moral discipline which commences in the cradle, and not on the 
drill-ground. “Oh, what discipline! what discipline!” exclaimed a 
French colonel of artillery sent out by Louis Napoleon to observe and 
report. The Union general with whom he was speaking was aston- 
ished at these words. Upon being asked if he was not jesting when 
he compared the discipline of the Army of the Potomac with that of 
European Armies, “Oh,” replied Colonel C , “I do not mean dis- 
cipline in the military sense of the word, but moral discipline. If 
there was as little real discipline in any European army as there is in 
this it would not hold together for an hour. It is the obedience to 
moral discipline that astonishes me.” 

There is a great deal of prattle in the United States about the early 
influence of the Irish and the German element. ‘This is the growth 
of scarcely more than a generation. As to original effect, it is “ super- 
lative bosh.” The leaven of the nation is the Anglo-Saxon, which com- 
prises all the northern nations,—Hollanders, Swedes, English, “ Scotch 
[Protestant] Irish,” and the Lowland Scotch, who are members of 
the family included under the generic title of Anglo-Saxon.’ Native 
Americans, of generations born on the soil of parents and grandparents, 
settlers upon it, present a remarkable contrast to the Anglo-Saxon of 
Great Britain in one particular, which struck a professional gentleman, 
who visited England after the war, so forcibly that he is continually 
recurring to it. To the question, What constituted the most marked 
contrast between the mob of England and of the United States? he 


5 “The founders of social order in America are indeed the true offspring of the 
Reformation,—true Protestants. The Bible is their code. Imbued with the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty they find written in the gospel, and for which 
they had given up their former country, they put them in practice in the land of 
their choice. They are all brethren, children of the same Father,—this is equality, 
independence, liberty.’’ (Pages 322-23, Prof. Arnold Guyot’s “‘ Earth and Man,” 
translated from the French by Prof. C. C. Felton. Fourteenth Thousand, Boston, 
1859.) 
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replied, “The brutality of the former and the patience of the latter.” 
Patience in the civilian is fortitude in the soldier. Napoleon Bonaparte 
embodied in one of his military axioms that fortitude was a far more 
important quality in asoldier than even valor. He said, “The English 
soldier is brave, none more so. I think that if I were at their head I 
could make them capable of anything.” What would he have said if 
he had known the American regular infantry, which was born on the 
field of Monmouth, 1779, and was the result of the discipline of Steuben 
grafted on innate qualities, born of an experience running through a 
century and a half of conflicts, with privations, antagonisms, vicissi- 
tudes, and endless collisions with France, at one time the greatest 
military power in the world, the savage, and an internecine war of 
seven years? If the American Infantry have ever fallen below their 
high standard it is due to the idiotic interference of politicians, who 
are the bane of any country, have been so pernicious to England, and 
with us are an absolute curse. 

The American Infantry have achieved marvels, and, as shown in 
the “ Army Sacrifices” of Major-General James B. Fry, U.S.A., and 
works by other writers, under temperatures of heat and cold such as 
did dissolve the French army in Russia, and would disintegrate bodies 
of troops called upon to support them, in any other army in the world. 

(To be continued.) 
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SUPERSTITIONS AND LEGENDS OF THE SEA. 


I, 
LEGENDARY, SACRED, AND SPECTRAL SHIPS. 


In the many legends and mythical tales of all ages, are embodied 
numerous stories of the ship, more or less curious and suggestive. 
Many of these fragmentary relics, as well as more complete myths, 
are here gathered together, and some slight account of the ship in the 
symbolism of art, mythology, religion, etc., is also included. The 
spectral ship, as known in the “Flying Dutchman,” is more or less 
familiar to every one, but the many other legends of ghostly, spectral, 
or magical ships may not be so well known. The oldest legendary 
ship is undoubtedly that, or those, figuring in accounts of the Deluge. 
Although nearly all nations and peoples of the globe have a legend of 
the Deluge, but few particularize the ship where it is at all mentioned. 
Its Biblical name, tébah, is referred by Dr. Smith to the old Egyptian 
tba, chest, and it is called chest in many places. This ark was 525 feet 
long, 87.6 broad, and 52.6 high. Vessels of these proportions have 
been built, notably in Holland, and possessed great carrying capacity. 
The Chaldean account calls the vessel a scaphos, or boat, and legends 
still exist in Armenia that pieces of this vessel are occasionally found 
on top of the mountain on which it rested. In an early coin of 
Apamea the ark is only an open chest or box, and a similar representa- 
tion occurs in Buddhist paintings in China. The Fijian ark was a 
double canoe. The Babylonian legend found by George Smith calls 
the vessel a “ship,” and the Noah is here “Tamzi,” or the “sun.” 
We shall see other sun-barks as we proceed. A Welsh legend makes 
Noah escape in a magic ship. 

The “ Argo” is one of the oldest mythical ships. It is not a legend 
found in the oldest Greek writings, Pindar first giving it form. Jason 
claims his father’s throne from a usurper, and is constrained to under- 
take the voyage to recover the golden fleece, which he succeeds in doing 
with the assistance of Medea. The ‘‘ Argo” was built by Argus, son 
of Phryxus, an ancient navigator on the golden-fleeced ram. In its 
prow was inserted a piece of the speaking-oak of Dodona, long an 
oracle in Northern Greece, by Athena, a daughter of the sea, and re- 
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puted inventor of navigation. This famous ship, then, first braved 
the storms of unknown seas, and, when in danger of grounding, spoke 
and imposed upon the crew certain rites. The ship was fifty-oared, 
and carried as many Grecian heroes. So of the ship carrying Danaus 
and his fifty daughters from Egypt. Deedalus and Icarus in a mystic 
aerial ship (one story says in a real ship) voyaged in these early times, 
and the latter lost his life by falling overboard, or, say the poets, by 
flying too high, thus melting the wax which bound to him his wings. 
Several legendary ships are named in the Northern Sagas. “Skid- 
bladnir” is one of these, large enough to contain all the gods and their 
war-equipment, but folding up like a cloth. It belonged to Freyr, a 
northern demi-god. This is very like the cloud-ships of the Vedas, 
where the sky is a sea and the clouds are ships navigating therein. 
But larger than “Skidbladnir” was “ Niaglfar,” belonging to Muspell- 
heim, made of dead men’s nails, and carrying souls at the end of the 
world, Rymer her pilot; and when one dies with uncut nails, the Sagas 
say he aids in the repairs of this huge ship. Baldur’s ship, “ Hring- 
horn,” was the largest of all. It could not be floated at that giant’s 
death except by the aid of a giantess. This ship is, doubtless, the 
world, sailing in the ether of space. “ Ellide,” another ship of the 
Sagas, was a great treasure. She was shaped like a golden-headed 
dragon, with silver tail and blue-and-gold belly. Her planks magically 
grew together, and were probably of ash, sacred to Ran, the amphitrite 
of the North. She had black sails, bordered with red, and flies thus 
over the seas, She was sent as a present by Adgir, a marine deity who 
had been picked up at sea. So 


“‘ Ellide, his dragon-ship, pulled impatient at her cable, 
And spread her wings, all eager for the sea.’ 


Frithjof sailed to the north in another legendary ship. The rigging 
froze and the storm howled around them. Two storm-spirits appeared, 
sent by Helgi, riding on a whale. This the noble ship rams, and thus 
overturns the demons, and the stormy waves are stilled. In the Eddas 
the ship is “ horse of the waves.” The Middle Ages left us many le- 
gendary ships, sacred and profane. Sir Tristram is challenged to play 
chess on board of a ship by her captain. While thus engaged he is 
kidnapped, and sail made; but contrary winds arise, sails split, and 
oars break, until the knight is put on shore. In the legends of the 
“Round Table” Sir Tristram is set afloat in a ship, with a servant only 
as companion,—Gouvernayl (Rudder),—certainly a trusty one. Tris- 
tram and Ysolte voyage, and are wrecked, and he and Ysonde embark 
in another ship, he pulling against a head sea with great success, 
King Arthur sends in a ship all children born the same day as Mor- 
dred, but they are wrecked and Mordred alone saved. In other parts 
of the legends the ship is the bearer of good and evil spirits, and hence 
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a “Ship of the Dead.” Sir Galahad went in search of the Holy Grail 
in a mystic ship, and Lancelot also sails in one; Olger, the Dane, is 
wrecked in one. German legends give us traditional ships. In the 
Gudrun Lay is one fashioned like a dragon, of cypress, with silver 
anchor, gilded rudder, and embroidered sail. Orendel, the would-be 
Queen of Jerusalem, set sail for that city, but was wind-bound in the 
Kleber Meer (Klabber Sea). The virgin sent a wind, but the fleet was 
afterwards wrecked in sight of the holy sepulchre, and only Orendel 
saved. Merlin sailed in a ship of glass, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, never came back. Great Britain was traditionally settled by 
descendants of the thirty-three daughters of Diocletian, of Syria, set 
afloat in a ship after the murder of their husbands. This resembles the 
legend of Danaus and his fifty daughters. Ursula and her eleven thou- 
sand virgins had a fleet of eleven trivems, gorgeously equipped. In some 
representations of this mystical voyage angels are depicted at the helm. 
The legends of St. Mark and St. Mary relate that they were set adrift 
in a ship without sails or oars, and came to Marseilles. The body of 
St. James the Greater is said to have been conveyed in such a mystical 
ship, and a vessel is represented, with an angel at the helm, in a ca- 
thedral in Spain dedicated to him. To this catalogue of legendary 
ships might be added the famous great ships of Ptolemy, of Hiero, of 
Sicily, and the Isis, described by Lucan, but these are not clearly 
known to have been mythical, but may have actually existed. Many 
true myths have been embodied in legends of ships and voyages. In 
the newly-found tombs of Egypt are beautiful representations of the 
voyage of Osiris, the sun-god, in his golden bark in the under-world. 
He is generally attended by the Hours, and the serpent of evil opposes 
his return to earth as Horus of the morning. This solar bark con- 
stantly appears in the sculptures and papyri, and gave rise to the sacred 
barks and the boats of the dead described farther on. In a magic 
papyrus recently translated, — 


‘‘ Thou settest in motion thy rowers with a favorable gale, 
The waves are colored behind thee; 
Thy barge is joyful,’’ etc. ; 


and an invocation to the sun-god in another papyrus reads,— 


‘Oh, thou ruler of the waters that comest up out of the river, 
Sit thou on the deck of the solar bark.’ 


So Helios loaned his golden cup to Hercules, who in this bark voy- 
aged to the Hesperian gardens. In the Vedas, the gods sail on a lotus- 
leaf; and in the Finnish Kalevala, the hero sails on a burdock-leaf. 

I have previously spoken of Hindoo cloud-ships. But we find them 
again in the .Middle Ages. They were then believed to navigate the 
upper air, and .a sea. was supposed to exist there. Gervase of Tilbury, 
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a medieval writer, says that in 1211, people coming out of a church 
on a dark cloudy day saw a ship’s anchor in a pile of stones, with a 
cable reaching up above the clouds. Voices were heard from the aerial 
ship, and presently a man slid down and cut the cable, but lost his life 
in the close atmosphere. The anchor, we are assured, was made into 
ornaments for the church-door. These ships came from a cloud-land, 
Magonia, and it was believed that corn was carried up to them from 
the fields by tempestarii, or storm-boats. 

An archbishop, Agoland, gravely tells us that he saw three or four 
persons who had descended to earth from this land. A legend of Bris- 
tol, England, is of a sailor from that town, who went voyaging in this 
cloud-land, and accidentally let his knife fall overboard from the aerial 
ship. At the same instant it fell through the open roof and stuck in 
the table in his own home in Bristol, directly beneath him. We find 
all the Celts believing in this cloud-sea, and it was thought possible 
even to sail over the earth margin to it. So Sir Francis Drake was 
thought to have “shot the gulf,” and safely returned thence. 

In this connection two legends of savages relating to the origin of 
ships are curious. Esquimaux say that a woman gave birth to dogs, 
and set them adrift in a canoe, saying, “Go hence, and become white 
people.” Hence the white race control the maritime trade and arts. 
The other is from the Ashantees. ‘They say two gourds were placed 
on the ground, and the black man chose the one containing gold, the 
whites that one containing the arts, among them Navigation and Ship- 
building. Of mystical and magical vessels we find many. 

We have a magic ship from the Hindoo books, in the Rig-Veda. 
In “Orlando Furioso,” Arnolfo throws leaves on the water, which 
become ships to convey the soldiers of Prester John to Charlemagne. 

In Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene,” Pheedria has a magic gondola on an 
enchanted lake, in which she carries the hero of the song. In the me- 
dieval legend of St. Hippolite he is drawn by horses across the water 
in a magic boat. In an Italian folk-story a young man goes to sleep 
in a boat at Mentone, and on waking up finds himself rowed by seven 
witches, by whom he is conveyed to Genoa. 

A Chinese legend assigns to Pei-Tu a magic cup (like the golden 
cup of Helios), and he was called the cup-traveler. New Zealanders 
have a legend of two magic canoes, “ Araira” and “ Taiuni,” made by 
their ancestral gods. In a Russian story, an eagle gives a prince a 
magic ship, in which he returns from a foreign land. Ina Highland 
tale, a ship is made in seven days. 

Mystical and magic ships figure in many of Campbell’s “ Highland 
Tales.” A magician here throws a rod in the sea, and creates thus a 
magic ship. A witch also causes one to spring up, to assist a hero, A 
sort of Irish Neptune, Bhalcan, has a wonderful ship, with a lion at 
the helm as pilot. Sir Francis Drake is said to have thrown rods in 
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the water, and thus created a fleet to oppose the Armada. A Welsh 
mermaid rows a golden boat with golden oars on an enchanted lake,— 
a true sailor mermaid. Magic boats figure extensively in these old folk- 
tales, and are also found in Russian folk-lore. In one it is a golden 
boat with silver oars, in another a silver boat with golden oars. Quetzal- 
coatl, a Mexican demi-god, had a magic boat made of serpents’ skins. 
Viracocha, a great Peruvian deity, sailed on his mantle spread on the 
sea. 

Witches do not always depend upon solid structures in their navi- 
gation. A Cornish tale is of the Fraddaim witch, who is said to float 
along the coast in her coffin, and to portend drowning to the hapless 
mariner who sees her. This is a characteristic of the spectre-ship, as 
we shall see. But sieves were their favorite barks. See “ Macbeth,” 
Act I., Scene 3,—“ But in a sieve I’]l thither sail.” As a sacred instru- 
ment formerly, and the agent of the test of the vestal virgin’s purity, 
it is but the cloud-boat of Hindoo and Northern mythology. 

In English weather-lore, the moon, with her horns up or on her 
back, is a boat, and hence contains water, and it will not rain. In 
old legends the moon is a mermaid, or a silver boat, sometimes both, 
and Isis, patron of Navigation, is also the moon. An Irish story, 
told by Croker, gives us a boat made by throwing two hazel wands 
crossed into the water. Another mystical boat spirited away the body 
of St. Columba. A magical coracle aided the hero of one tale in his 
adventures, and other magic boats appear in the bardic stories of Ire- 
land. 

Sailors always personify ships and boats, and this was carried so 
far by a certain Cochin Chinese magnate as to put his boats in the 
stocks when they did not sail well. Many fishermen believe that boats 
from which men are drowned are afterwards unlucky. Fishermen of 
Bridport, England, think boats are less lucky that they do not kneel 
in launching them as formerly, and they carefully turn them with the 
sun, and call on the name of God when first they lay hand on them to 
launch them, even going so far at Redcar, in Yorkshire, as to change 
the crews once a year for luck. The savages of the Hervey group of 
islands have many traditions of mythical canoes. In Raratonga Isle, 
a prominent family makes its ancestors come from the eastward in a 
great canoe, holding one hundred and seventy people, and two-masted : 
another canoe contains two hundred, and is three-masted. A great chief 
in an ancestral fairy-land builds a canoe, hollowed out by birds, sewed 
with the aid of the claws of others, through holes punched by the long 
beaks of others, and launched by birds also. In this he voyages, and, 
.after many adventures, discovers and settles the islands. 

We next come to sacred ships. These were early carried on festive 
-or religious occasions. Isis, the Egyptian moon goddess, had her sacred 
boat carried about in her festivals, and every Egyptian temple had sacred 
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barks dedicated to Ra, or Ammon, the sun-god. These were carried 
on priests’ shoulders, and there were many in each temple. The nu- 
merous representations of these on the existing monuments show us 
golden barks, built of precious woods and inlaid with stones, with prow 
and stern adorned with sacred emblems, and the image of the god in a 
tabernacle in the centre. These are found in the Oasis temples also, 
and they have images of priests and gods on them. Sacred boats were 
in use on the Nile, and are often spoken of as carrying the king on 
religious occasions. These were called Tum-, or Ra-barks and Baris. 
A boat in the temple of Ammon was an oracle, and gave responses by 
its motions in water. The lotus, eye, and other sacred symbols were 
painted on there boats and on their sails, with the vulture, hawk, and 
other sacred animals richly colored or gilded. From this doubtless de- 
scended the sacred ark of the Israelites. The worship of Isis, trans- 
planted to Rome, was there continued. On the 5th of March, at the 
Festival of Navigation, her bark was carried in joyous procession. The 
Greeks had also their sacred barks, dedicated to Poseidon and to Athena, 
while the Romans carried about, in triumphal and sacred processions, 
the barks of Jupiter Redax, or of Neptune, god of the waters. In 
the yearly procession of Athena, a bark proceeded from the Pirzeus to 
Athens, having her peplos, or sacred veil, as a sail. Two ships were 
sacred in another sense among the Athenians. These were the “ Para- 
los” and the “Salaminian.” The former carried tribute, messages, wor- 
shipers, etc., to the sacred temple at Delos, and the latter was used in 
festivals to promote the memory of the victory of Salamis. Antigonus 
consecrated a ship to Apollo after he defeated Ptolemy. The galley of 
Esculapius, carried to commemorate his arrival in that city in time of 
pest, was of stone, cut in the shape of a galley. A sacred stone galley 
or boat is found in China, and I have a photograph of this, which is 
supposed to have been connected with some religious worship formerly. 
Tacitus tells us that the Suevi carried about in spring processions a 
model of a liburna, or galley, and offered it to Isis. Such a model was 
carried about in Germany in honor of Freya, and is found in the ac- 
counts of many German tribes. In Indra, Germany, in 1133, a ship 
was made in a grove, set on wheels, and dragged by tailors to the Rhine 
at Maestricht, where it was embarked, fitted with masts and taken up 
the Rhine, with festive processions. Similar processions were held 
in other places in the Middle Ages. Thor was carried about by the 
Northmen in a ship. A ship with sails set is still carried about in 
Christmas processions in Siberia, with a figure of a saint seated on it. 
In a Chinese festival, on the 1st of August, boats are carried about, 
made of paper stretched on bamboo frames, from twenty to thirty feet 
long, in the shape of dragons, and attended by a ceremony. These 
boats are burned on the shore, and are supposed to carry away diseases, 
A similar boat is carried in processions in honor of the gods of the five 
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elements, containing their images and a number of others. This is ac- 
companied by fantastically-dressed men, and burned with great beating 
of gongs, etc. The Tahitans have sacred canoes, and perform sacrifices 
in them, inside of temples, before going to sea. These contain idols of 
the principal gods, and such figures often ornament their canoes. 
Thevenot, in his Travels, in 1687, says the people in India carried in 
procession the straw image of a ship, and threw it in the water to pro- 
pitiate the gods. Such votive offerings are still common, and often 
alluded to by classical writers. Bion saw several in a temple of Po- 
seidon ; Cicero and Horace speak of them. The Romans vowed ships 
of marble to Jupiter Redax, and deposited them in his temple. So we 
find one in front of the church of Santa Maria of the Little Ship, in 
Rome, standing on the site of the old temple. Fragments of others are 
often found in the soil. Schliemann found jewelry and pottery shaped 
like the Archaic ship or boat, in the ruins of Troy. 

Pictured ships, with scenes of wrecks, tempests, and so forth, were 
then common, and Juvenal says (Sat. XII.),— 


‘¢ As Isis temples show, 
By many a pictured scene of woe.’’ 


Such scenes are common in the seaside temples and chapels of 
Europe, and a large collection may be seen in such marine temples as 


the church at Honfleur, Notre Dame des Flots, near Havre, or at 
Rouen, Cendella at Minorca, or in other maritime places, accompanied 
sometimes by touching or ludicrous inscriptions. In St. Bavon, in 
Harlaem, are the figures of a three-decker, two-decker, and 20-gun 
sloop. These replace others hung here in gratitude by Crusaders, on 
their return from the fifth crusade. 

Silver and gold images of vessels were vowed in the Middle Ages. 
In July, 1397, the master of the Trinity, as shown on the English 
Rolls, paid for a silver ship, vowed to the Virgin at Anger, for saving 
his ship in a storm. Joinville says that the queen of St. Louis, during 
a storm, on her return from the Holy Land, vowed a silver ship to St. 
Nicholas, and it was made, with the figures of the queen and all the 
sailors, in silver. Jacob Grimm says that a church in a village in 
Holstein has the image of a ship hung up in it, which, on the opening 
of spring, is gayly decorated with greens, flags, ribbons, etc. We have 
the testimony of a contemporary that such images were found in 
Lothair’s time. The Lapps hang a small figure of a ship, stained with 
reindeer’s blood, on trees at Christmas-time. A votive ship was found 
in the coffin of an Egyptian queen, and is preserved in the museum at 
Boulacq, near Cairo. It is of solid gold, mounted on wheels of bronze, 
supporting a wooden running-gear. There are twelve silver rowers, and 
a captain, steersman, and another man forward in solid gold. 

The ship of legendary deluges became a symbol in early Christian 
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art. It is often figured as the church militant. St. Ambrose says it is 
the church, and the mast is the cross. The bark of St. Peter in a storm 
is also symbolical, and the celebrated picture in the porch of St. Peter’s 
is an example of this symbolism. Ships of St. Nicholas and St. Ursula, 
often seen, are doubtless symbols of Christian qualities, but forgetful 
worshipers invented later legends to explain their presence with those 
saints. The ship often typifies certain qualities or actions in the legends 
of Argo, Isis, and in other ancient representations. Many events in the 
lives of the saints are also typified by the presence of a ship in paint- 
ings. The Ship of State is a frequent figure, and is beautifully exem- 
plified in Longfellow’s poem. A modern instance of the typical use 
of the ship is in the arms of the city of Paris. The isle of Paris is, or 
was, ship-shaped, and so the ship was adopted. to represent it in the 
Coat of Arms. A ship marked St. Jude’s and St. Simon’s days in the 
Runic calendar, as they were fishermen. It is frequent as an inn sign 
in maritime towns, and a ludicrous instance is that of an inn in London, 
where a ship and a shovel are intended to typify Sir Cloudesly Shovel. 
The ship oceurs as a hieroglyphic character; Norse gods swore by 
board of ship. In Japan it is lucky to dream of sailing in a ship. 

The mystic ship in which the Egyptian sun-god made his lower- 
world journey soon became a veritable Ship of the Dead, the traditions of 
which are perpetuated to all ages. The dead bodies of the Egyptians, 
after embalming, were conveyed by water through the canals, across the 
lakes towards the setting sun where lay the sepulchres, in many cases. 
And to the westward lay the Earthly Paradise. The Greek Charon, 
ferrying souls over the Styx, is familiar to most readers. Sometimes 
the water was Avernus, Cocytus, Acheron, or the Acherusian lakes of 
the lower world. These river-myths grew into a great tribe of simi- 
lar localities, even extending into a Sea of Death, the path (Pontus) to 
the abode of souls. The Sea of Death appears in all the Aryan folk- 
lore, in forms and legends too numerous to mention here. In the 
Vedas, the river is Vaiterafii, and the dead were not long since com- 
mitted to the care of the sacred Ganges in a boat, with a funeral fire 
kindled in it. But the Greeks transferred these rivers to the under 
world, and so they named the 


‘¢ Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate, 
Sad Acheron, of sorrow black and deep, 
Cocytus named of lamentation loud.” 
‘¢ Heard on the rueful stream fierce Phlegethon, 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage.’’ 


The Phecian ships in the “Odyssey” are also ships of the dead. 
“No pilots have they, no oars, no rudders, and they know the thoughts 
of men.” They carry souls to Alcinous’s gardens of Paradise. In one, 
Odysses is laid asleep, and returned to Greece. So the story of Charon 
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and Styx, as Keary has shown, is a compromise of the under-world 
Hades and the western Paradise, but the Homeric Phecian ships are 
simply earthly ferrymen to the Blessed Isles. 

These legends, as men became more and mor? acquainted with navi- 
gation, were transferred to the west, as the earthly paradise was so trans- 
ferred. So the sea became in later times the River of Death. That it 
was early so regarded we may believe, for from a Sanscrit root are the 
two words, meer, sea, and mors, death, derived. So we have seen Pontus 
(track), a path to the under-world. The Norseman named the home 
of the dead Nava, which word seems to hint at the ship and nautical 
origins. In the legends of Baldur, the great hero, he is set afloat in his 
ship “ Hringhorn” and in a pyre, set adrift at sea. So, in after-time, 
the Viking was set adrift in his boat, or buried with it, and but a few 
months since a death-boat was found in a Northman’s burial-mound. 
In the Sagas, Sigmundir carries his son Siorfiérth to the shore, and puts 
him in a boat. A law early prescribed the number of slaves to embark 
in the boat with a chieftain’s body, varying in number from one to ten. 
Odin has a golden ship in which he conveys souls to Valhalla. The river 
to be crossed was there Gurungu-gap, and Valhalla, the hall of heroes, 
was in Godheim, or Paradise. In Beowulf’s story, Sceaff (Skiff) comes 
and goes in a ship, with a sheaf of corn at his head, and is laid in it 
with his weapons at his death. Scyld is also placed in a war-ship, with 
golden ornaments, shields, weapons, etc. A golden ensign is carried, 
the sail set, and the ship wafted westward to sea. Scyld was the son of 
Sceaff, and so the custom became hereditary. These ideas were handed 
down to the Middle Ages. In Bengal it is still a custom to burn the 
dead in a boat on the funeral pyre. These numerous ships move of 
their own will, without oars, sails, or rudder sometimes, assume all 
sizes and shapes, and some, like “Skidbladnir,” fold up or diminish into 
small space. King Arthur is borne to eternity in such a dead-ship. 
Sir Galahad goes in one in search of the Holy Grail, and legends repre- 
sent this soul-carrying bark as telling the life-story or the wrongs of the 
souls embarking in it, and in the story of the “ Fair Maid of Astolat,” 
Hermanic became the ship of Faith, warning the mistrustful not to em- 
bark. In Tennyson we find Elaine set adrift in a barge, with a mute 
slave at the helm. The old German tribes generally believed in a fer- 
ryman of souls. The Rhine became the German Styx in one of these 
stories, a fisherman being called upon one calm night to ferry monks 
across, his boat each time mysteriously wafted back by a gale. Myste- 
rious persons in other tales call fishermen at night, and leave quantities 
of gold to pay for their passage. There is a bay of the departed in 
Brittany, near Cape Raz, where boats were summoned, according to the 
fishermen, to convey souls, especially of drowned men, to Isle au Sein, or 
the Isle of the Dead. This boat is the Barque de l’Enfer, or Hell-bark, 
in local tradition, and is crowded with invisible passengers. Later, 
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this tradition was applied to Great Britain, then to Ireland, and so on 
to the westward ; and the inhabitants and fishermen are represented as 
serving as ferrymen. In a Gaelic legend, a Druid voyages westward in 
an oarless boat, and finds the enchanted land in seven days. A tradition 
exists that Pope Pius II. (Piccolomini) found at the bottom of the river 
Numicius a galley coated with bitumen, iron, and lead, and in it a coffer 
and amphora, believed to contain the ashes of the Roman emperor 
Tiberius. The Greeks early invented a traditional fare for the dead 
ferryman (the naulas), and an obolus was put into the mouth of the 
corpse to pay the passage. This custom existed in the Middle Ages 
in France and Germany, and bodies were found in a church-yard in 
France in 1630 with coins in the graves. The Chinese put a coin in 
the coffin, to pay the passage or fare of the corpse. The custom is 
not yet extinct in Burgundy, and in Altmark and other parts of 
Germany it also survives, although the coin is now a charm to keep 
away a vampire (Nachzehrer). We find in “ Hamlet,” the grave- 
digger says,— 
“ And hath shipped me intill the land, 
As if I had never been such,”’ 


possibly alluding to this belief of a death-ferryman. Nor are the 
savage tribes without such legends. In “ Hiawatha” we find he 


“‘ Came into the lake of silver, 
In the stone canoe was carried 
To the islands of the blessed, 
To the lands of ghosts and shadows.” 


The Athabascas had also a stone canoe in which souls crossed the 
waters. Many Indian tribes cross the water on their way to heaven. 
The Musquitos burned their dead in a canoe, or cut the boat up, and 
placed it in the grave. The Aleuts used boat-shaped coffins. The 
Chinooks and some Columbia river tribes buried their dead in canoes, 
elevated on poles. The Fijians embarked from the northwest cape of 
their island with a ferryman of souls. Loch Derg, in Ireland, was an 
Irish avernus ; and Finnic legends in the Kalevala tell of a death-fer- 
ryman. New Zealanders have the same tradition. Chilian souls went 
westward in a death-bark, and Australian legends embody similar 
fictions. The Chinese, sixty days after death, place on the water an 
egg-shell and an image of a duck with a man astride of it; the duck 
and boat are to assist the soul—represented by the small figure—in its 
voyage. The whole idea of the death-ship is beautifully embodied in 
a German poem, where 


‘‘ He who on that vessel starteth, 
Sailing from the home of men, 
To the friends from whom he parteth 
Never more returns again. 
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‘‘ From her mast no flag is flying 
To denote from whence she came; 
She is known unto the dying, 
Azrael is her captain’s name. 


‘‘ Not a word was ever spoken 
On that dark, unfathomed sea; 
Silence there is so unbroken 
She herself seems not to be.” 


But we come now to the veritable spectral ship,—a variety or de- 
scendant, haply, of these mysterious and legendary vessels. We do 
not find its history so venerable as those we have just considered, unless 
we class the Phaikan ships as spectral ships; although they are really 
a class of those spectral ships of the dead already described. But 
during the plague in Europe, in Justinian’s time, people said that 
spectral brazen barks, with black and headless men as crews, were seen 
off infected ports, and these are our first form of the phantom-ship. 

We first find a fully-developed legend of phantom-barks in the 
Sagas. In the legend of Odin, a certain Geirodd sets adrift a boat, 
after he lands, with the words, “Go hence, in the power of the evil 
spirits ;” and thus the spectral ship has since cruised. In another 
Norse tradition, Stéte, a Viking, steals a wonderful ring from the gods. 
They, seeking it, find him after death as a skeleton, in a robe of fire, 
seated on the mainmast of a black spectral ship, seen in a cavern by 
the sea. The old Frisians thought the world a great ship (“ Mannig- 
fual”), the mountains its masts. The captain went about on horseback 
giving his orders. Sailors going aloft when boys came down gray- 
headed men, and in blocks about the rigging were dining-halls, where 
they meanwhile sustained life. This ship was afterwards lessened, but 
still remained gigantic. She stuck in the Straits of Dover, but her 
ingenious captain smeared the port side (she was bound north) with 
soap, and she scraped through, but left the “ white cliffs of Albion” as 
areminder. Getting into the Baltic, that sea proved too shallow, and 
the buge ship was lightened. The island of Bornholm was formed by 
metal ballast then thrown overboard, and Christiansé from ashes and 
rubbish. This ship was known in England but a century ago as the 
“ Merry Dun of Dover.” She is not unknown to the French mariner, 
as we are told of the grand “Chasse Foudre,” or “ lightning-chaser,” 
so large that she is seven years in tacking. When she rolls, whales and 
other large animals are found high and dry in the channels. The nails 
of her hull are a pivot for the moon. Her signal-halliards are larger 
than our greatest hempen cables. It took more than thirty years to 
dig the iron for her hull, and many enormous forges blown by Arctic 
tempests to fabricate her plates and frames. Her cables are the cir- 
cumference of St. Peter’s dome, and would extend around the globe. 
Her lower masts are so high that a boy becomes a white-headed man 
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before he reaches the futtock-shrouds. Her mizzen-royal is larger than 
the whole of Europe, twenty-five thousand men can manceuvre on her 
main deck, and the rainbow serves as a streamer. There is here a 
tavern in each block; the pipe of the smallest boy is as large as a 
frigate ; the quid of a tar would supply the crew of a frigate eighteen 
months in tobacco. Her cabin is a true paradise. In one corner is a 
large patch of ground planted with trees and green sward, and ele- 
phants, tigers, and other huge beasts abound in it. She is the opposite 
of the spectral ship proper, as her crew are the good and deserving men, 
and their tasks are light and fare superb. She has ports, but no guns, 
for want of material. 

Jules Verne’s wonderful ships are the outcome of such vagaries, 
but do not concern us here. There are numerous other early legends 
of spectral ships. The Northmen believed that if their offerings for 
souls in purgatory were not acceptable, a spectral bark would sail in to 
the wharf with crews of the souls of those who had perished years 
before at sea. Friends on shore recognized lost ones, but at midnight 
the bell would strike, and lights and ship disappear as suddenly as they 
came. There is an old Venetian legend of the ring with which the 
Adriatic was first wedded, that alludes to a spectral ship. During a 
storm a fisherman was required to row three men, first to certain churches, 
then out to the entrance of the port. There a huge Saracen galley was 
seen steering in in the storm, and these three caused the spectral craft 
to sink, thus saving the city. On leaving the boat, a ring was given to 
the boatman, and by it these men were ascertained to be St. Mark, St. 
George, and St. Nicholas. In the Venetian Academy is a painting of 
this spectral ship with a demon crew, who, in terror of the Saints, 
jump overboard, or cling affrighted to the rigging, while masts flame 
with fire and cast a lurid glare on the water. The legend was elabo- 
rated in the early part of the present modern period of history. The 
Dutch have often claimed complete authorship of the spectral-ship 
legend, and probably were the first to elaborate it to its present form. 
One of the first alleged causes of the curse upon the ceaseless wandering 
spectral ship is murder and piracy at sea, and the whole story is the 
type of that of the Wandering Jew on land. A Norse spectral ship 
sails over land and sea. So we have a Gaelic story of an enchanted 
ship, made by Uruisg, which sails over sea and land to rescue a king’s 
daughter. We find also a Highland legend of a great ship (the “ Rot- 
terdam’’) that went down with all on board, and appears from time to 
time with her ghastly crew. Another noted legend in Scotland is of 
the haunted ships of the Firth of Solway. This, as given by Cunning- 
ham, is as follows: Two Danish pirates were seen coming in one clear 
night, one crowded with people, the other only having on its upper 
deck a dog barking at the prow. Thus they approached the shore, 
and two young men put off in a boat to join the first ship, seeking to 
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join in the revels. When they reached her, both vessels sank where 
they were. Other wrecks lay here also, but only these two remain un- 
broken. If boats approach too near, fishermen say they will be drawn 
down to join the reveling crews. One night a man was seen to ap- 
proach the shore, draw off his shoe and whirl it on the water, when it 
became a boat, in which he went to the wrecks, and, striking them, 
they rose to the surface all equipped and sails set. Lights were seen, 
and both vessels stood out of the harbor. On the anniversary of their 
wreck, they are believed to come in again, and the whole scene is re- 
enacted. Work is said to be done on them on dark, stormy nights. 
A hound on the island is said to bark every time they sink. A Scotch 
tale, related in many books of folk-lore, is of “ Meggie of the Shore,” 
a kind of witch, who saw and pointed to others a spectral boat with 
lights in the harbor, and that night a boat was there lost. Such tales 
are more numerous on the south coast of England and Wales. An 
old Cornish pilot tells a tale of putting out from port on a dark night 
in a boat to reach a ship outside with lights displayed. When they 
neared her, and as they were about to lay ahold of her, she suddenly 
disappeared. Storms and squalls succeeded. Another tale tells of a 
similar occurrence, when a ship was driven ashore the next day after 
the appearance of the spectre-ship. In a pool on Lizard promontory, 
a spectral lugger is seen at night cruising about with sails set. An- 
other Cornish story relates that a phantom-ship was seen approaching 
against wind and tide, sailing in a cloudy squall, and in it the soul of 
a pirate-wizard departed, accompanied by a crash of thunder and light- 
ning. In Porthcurro harbor, spectral ships are believed to appear sail- 
ing over land and sea, and their number sometimes foretells an enemy 
of equal strength, sometimes prognosticates equally numerous wrecks. 
Another legend connects a spectre-ship with the disappearance of a 
young man who had gone to sea, and returned thence with a lawless 
companion. They were often seen sailing about in uncanny gales, and 
when the returned pirate died, his companion is said to have carried 
his body away in his chest. A tempest came up and caused the bar in 
the harbor. At certain times his large boat in which he had been wont 
to cruise, would be seen coming in against wind and tide, with him, his 
companion, and dog. A tempest would ensue on every appearance of 
the spectre-ship. <A tale of St. Leven, in Cornwall, relates that a 
mariner, drowned at sea, appeared in a phantom-boat and carried to sea- 
caverns his waiting sweetheart. A Chinese form of the story is told 
by Dennys. A party of tiger-hunters found a horned serpent in a 
tiger’s cage near Foochow. They shipped it to Canton, but during the 
voyage, lightning struck the cage and split it, the serpent escaping. 
As he rapidly consumed the cargo of rice, the master offered a thousand 
dollars to any one who would kill the monster; but two sailors at- 
tempting the task were killed by the serpent’s noxious breath, and, 
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finally, the junk was abandoned. It is still believed to cruise about 
the coast, and knowing natives will not board a derelict junk. 

An English revenue-cutter in 1845 reported that she had seen at sea 
a spectral boat rowed by a bearded man, a noted wizard of the west of 
England, far out at sea. Sailors have a fiction that that kind of news, 
known as galley yarns, or, as the French say, “nouvelles de le méche,” 
is brought by a mysterious ship, the Galley craft. They also say, al- 
luding to some unknown or imaginary craft, the “Spidereen frigate of 
nine decks” and other fanciful names. In a French anonymous fairy- 
story, the fairies make a giant ship of light buoyant woods. It is cov- 
ered over with peacock-feathers, so that the plumes serve as sails, and 
such feathers line its walls and render it invisible. In an Ojibway tale, 
a maiden is about to be sacrificed to the spirit of the falls, by drifting 
her over them ina canoe. But at the last moment, a spectral canoe, 
with a fairy being in it, takes her place and serves as a sacrifice. 

In the “ Ancient Mariner,” the spectre-ship is seen by the narrator, 
after killing the albatross, coming 

‘¢ Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steadies with upright keel.”’ 


‘¢ Those her sails that glance in the sun, 
Like restless gossameres ?’’ 


On board is Death, playing at dice with a woman—Life-in- Death— 


for the possession of the mariner’s crew. She wins, whistles thrice, 
and 


‘‘ Off shoots the spectre bark.’ 


The mariner’s own bark is a spectre-ship, moving without wind, 
and the ghosts of the dead crew work the ropes and steer her, she sink- 
ing on arriving in the home port, whither a spirit has led her, and only 
the mariner escapes. 

There is a legend of a spectre-ship near Orr’s Island, in Maine, re- 
lated by Mrs. Stowe, and embodied in verse by Whittier in “ The Dead- 
ship of Harpswell,” where 


‘‘The ghost of what was once a ship 
Is sailing up the bay.” 


She is a true spectre-ship, for 


‘* No foot is on thy silent deck, 
Upon thy helm no hand, 
No ripple hath the soundless wind, 
That smites thee from the land! 


‘¢ Nor never comes the ship to port, 
Howe’er the breeze may be, 
Just where she nears the waiting shore, 
She drifts again to sea. 
Vou. IV.—No. 6. 46 
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‘* No tack of sail, nor turn of helm, 
Nor sheer of veering tide, 
Stern fore she drives to sea and night 
Against the wind and tide.” 


Her continual wandering is deftly shown ;— 


‘In vain the harbor-boat shall hail, 
In vain the pilot call ; 
No hand shall reef her spectral sail, 
Or let her anchor fall.”’ 


Her malevolent character by,— 


‘t And slowly where the Dead-ship sails 
The burial-boat shall go.” 


But this universal character is relieved by the conclusion,— 


‘‘They know not that its sails are filled 
By pity’s tender breath ; 
Nor see the angel at the helm, 
Who steers the Ship of Death!” 


The conclusion to the narrator of this tale by the Book-man— 
‘Your flying Yankee beats the Dutch’”’— 


is good. Whittier gives us another American legend in the “ Pala- 
tine,”—the spectre of a ship wrecked on Montauk Point, which is said 
to appear on the anniversary of its destruction, when 


“ Behold! again with shimmer and shine, 
Over the rocks and the seething brine, 
The flaming wreck of the Palatine.” 


And, as the wreck was burned by wreckers,— 


‘“ For still on many a moonless night, 
From Kingston Head and from Montauk Light, 
The spectre kindles and burns in sight; 
Now low, now dim, now clear and higher, 
Leaps up the terrible ghost of Fire, 
Then slowly sinking, the flames expire.’’ 


It is a warning to sailors, too,— 
‘‘ And the wise sound-skippers, though skies be fine, 


Reef their sails when they see the sign 
Of the blazing wreck of the Palatine.”’ 


Again, he alludes to spectre-ships in the later poem, “The Cruise 
of the Jessie,” where he has,— 


‘¢ While perchance a phantom crew, 
In a ghastly birch canoe, 
Paddled dumb and swiftly after.” 
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The real Flying Dutchman is Falkenberg, for so German legends 
call the maritime Wandering Jew, who is seen, they assure us, in the 
Northern Ocean, in a spectral ship without helm and helmsman, play- 
ing at dice with the devil for his soul. The alleged cause of his ex- 
piatory voyage is a murder on the high seas. 

The French form of the legend is thus given by M. Jal: A Dutch 
captain had vainly tried to round Cape Horn against a head-gale. He 
swore he would do it, and, when the gale increased, laughed at the fears 
of his crew, smoked his pipe and drank his beer. He threw overboard 
some of them who tried to make him put into port. The Holy Ghost 
descended on the vessel, but he fired his pistol at it, but pierced his 
own hand and paralyzed his arm. He cursed God, and was then con- 
demned by the apparition to navigate always without putting into port, 
only having gall to drink and red-hot iron to eat, and eternally to 
watch. He was to be the evil genius of the sea, to torment and punish 
sailors, the sight of his storm-tossed bark to carry presage of ill fortune 
to the luckless beholder. He sends white squalls, all disasters and tem- 
pests. Should he visit a ship, wine sours, and all food becomes beans,— 
the sailor’s bée noir. Should he bring or send letters, no one should 
touch them, or they are lost. He changes his mien at will, and is sel- 
dom seen twice under the same. circumstances. His crew are all old 
sinners of the sea, sailor thieves, cowards, murderers, and such. They 
eternally toil and suffer, and have little to eat or drink. It is the true 
purgatory of the faithless and idle mariner. Sir Walter Scott, in 
“ Rokeby,” Canto II., thus sings,— 


‘Or of that Phantom Ship, whose form 
Shoots like a meteor through the storm, 
When the dark scud comes driving hard, 
And lowered is every topsail yard, 
And canvas wove in earthly looms, 

No more to brave the storm presumes ; 
Then ’mid the war of sea and sky, 
Top and topgallant hoisted high, 

Full speed, and crowding sail, 

The Demon Frigate braves the gale, 
And well the doom’d spectators know 
The harbinger of Death and woe.”’ 


In a poem by Leyden, “Scenes of Infancy,” the ship is thus de- 
scribed. It is thought to be a slave-ship attacked by the plague, and 
refused a refuge in the various ports,— 


‘¢ Repelled from port to port, they sue in vain, 
And track with slumbering sails the main, 
Where ne’er the bright and buoyant wave is seen 
To streak with watery foam the sea-weeds green, 
Tower the tall masts, a bare and leafless tree, 
Till, self-impelled, amid the waveless sea, 
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‘Where summer breezes ne’er were heard to sing, 
Nor hurrying snow-birds spread the downy wing; 
Fix’d as a rock amid the boundless plain, 

The yellow stream pollutes the stagnant main, 
Till far through night the funeral-flames aspire, 
And the red lightning smites the ghastly pyre. 
Sti!l doom’d by fate, on welling billows roll’d, 
Along the deep their restless course to hold, 
Scenting the storm, the shadowy sailors guide 
The prow, with sails opposed to wind and tide, 
The spectre-ship in lurid glimpsing light 

Glares baneful on the shuddering watch at night, 
Unblest of God and man!” 


Marryat, facile princeps in matters maritime, has woven out of the 
legend the plot of his phantom-ship. The captain of the ship, Van- 
derdecken, relates to his wife in Holland the cause of his wandering. 
He had tried for nine weeks to weather the stormy cape, but after long 
battling against adverse winds and currents, after throwing overboard 
the pilot, who opposed him, he finally swore on a relic of the true cross 
that in spite of wind and weather—storms, seas, lightning, etc.—he 
would beat until the day of judgment, to pass the cape. His oath 
brought upon him the punishment. The hero of the tale, his son, 
finds a letter describing all this, after his mother’s death, and, in ad- 
dition, saying that a return of the cross-relic on board by a mortal 
would insure the termination of the punishment. To the execution of 
this task, the son, Philip, devotes his life. The phantom-ship appears 
in the story many times in the son’s search after her, and embodies the 
main points of the legend. One says that to meet the phantom-ship 
is worse than to see the devil, such ill luck follows thereby. Others, 
that letters must not be taken, or the vessel receiving them will be lost. 
Her first appearance is in a cloud at sunset, surrounded by a pale-blue 
light. It was fine weather, but she was under storm-sail, pitching and 
tumbling about as ina sea. The whistles of the mates were heard, 
and orders from her decks, but she soon disappeared in the gloom and 
mist. Again she was seen in a good breeze, only the loom of her hull 
appearing in a fog, but a gun was fired, and voices heard. Again she 
came in a gale, sailing tranquilly with all sail set, and still again she 
sails over the bar and shore, decoying the pursuers on shoals, and again 
in a typhoon, when she ran right through the pursuing son’s vessel. 

In her last appearance she rises gradually out of the water, a true 
demon-ship, and heaves to, awaiting a message. A boat appears, boards 
the pursuing ship with letters, which are thrown overboard. As a 
result of the machinations of Philip’s evil spirit, he is set adrift by 
the superstitious sailors of his ship, and finally gains the deck of the 
phantom-ship, restores his father the relic, and terminates the wander- 
ings of the blaspheming captain. But we find -him again resuscitated 
in a drama by H. Fitzball, written in 1853, and performed in New 
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York. Here the spectre-captain is in the power of a marine demon, 
Rochalda, and carries a black flag with a death’s-head on it. He ap- 
pears to announce the termination of a century of his punishment, and 
to demand a victim from earth, as a consort in his wandering voyage. 
This is granted him, and the cloak of invisibility is to aid him, but he 
must not speak, and at the third summons of the spectre-ship she will 
sink with him. A picture of this bark is illuminated to announce his 
coming. He then appears at sea,.on the deck of the homeward-bound 
ship of the suitor to the heroine of the story. He offers a letter, but 
the sailor touching it falls dead, and the phantom-ship appears in a 
blue cloud bearing off her captain. He then personates the suitor, 
changing a portrait of himself to a likeness of the coming lover, and 
represents himself as being struck dumb by lightning. The suitor 
arrives, but is driven off by the irate father of the heroine, who thinks 
him the spectre-captain. By a stratagem he obtains the maiden and 
bears her off to a marine cavern. Here the lover intervenes, and in 
the conflict which ensues the captain speaks, and so must disappear 
with his ship. 

Brachvogel’s story, “ Die Fliegende Hollander,” deals little with 
the apparition at sea, but relates the main features of the German ver- 
sion of the story. The captain is Dietrichson. The time of his story 
is during the struggle between Holland and Spain, and is connected 
with the short existence and destruction of the celebrated Armada. 
The story has also furnished a theme for opera. In Wagner's 
“‘Fliegende Hollander” a Norwegian brig meets the spectre-ship at 
sea, on his own coast. He is induced, by promises of great treasure, 
to pledge his daughter to the captain of the “ Flying Dutchman,” here 
nameless, The captain says, relating his tale, that he must wander 
seven years without ceasing, but may now, a respite being at hand, 
claim an earthly bride. 


‘“‘ How oft in ocean’s deepest waves 
Have I my reckless vessel cast; 
But oh! there death by me has passed, 
Where other ships do find an early grave, 
Drive I my ship on craggy rock, 

But oh! I meet not death’s cold shock, 
And fruitless seek a private’s life, 

In hopes to find a death in strife, 

And say, ‘ Now show thy dauntless might, 

Of treasure full, my ship’s in sight.’ 

But ah! the barb’rous son of dread 

In horror crossed himself and fled. 

Never a grave; never comes death ; 

And this damnation’s law oft saith.” 


The ships proceed to port, where we find the intended bride and 
her maidens. In a ballad Senta recalls the Dutchman’s fate,— 
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‘¢ There sails a ship o’er stormy main, 
With blackened mast and blood-red sail ; 
On deck, and ever suffering pain, 
The captain watches without fail.” 
‘¢ Around a cape he onee would sail, 
He strove, and swore ’gainst wind and hail, 
‘Forever will I strive to pass.’ ”’ 


But he is to be saved if he finds a true maiden. The lover appears, 
and endeavors to dissuade the maiden, in an impassioned duet. Finally 
the maiden hesitates, when the captain of the spectre-ship, thinking her 
faithless, goes again to sea, revealing himself thus,— 


*¢ Thou know’st me not; thou think’st not what I am; 
Go ask the seas of every zone; 
Go ask the sailor who those seas doth roam: 
He knows this ship, the subject of his tales, 
The Flying Dutchman am I nam’d.’” 


These many tales of spectre- and phantom-ships, whence do they 
come? Are they merely the vagaries of credulous sailors, or do they 
have their origin in some natural or supernatural phenomena, misin- 
terpreted by the simple children of the sea? There are those, with 
Cox, who would have these all cloud-ships, wafted hither and thither 
by the changing winds, and as the clouds presage storm, so the typical 


spectre-ship precedes disaster. Others, with Fiske, say that the winter 
sleep of nature is symbolized by the periodical return of the spectre- 
captain. But nature does not so manifest her sleep during the winter 
months at sea, as on shore, but rather more fully displays her power 
then, in gales and storms. Many would argue that the ship only exists 
in the vivid imagination of the ever superstitious sailor, created there 
as an accompaniment to those natural lights often seen before a storm. 
But a more rational first cause of the story may be found. A derelict 
and corpse-laden bark, a pest-stricken slaver, a wandering pirate, or all 
these, would furnish material for the origin of the story of the wander- 
ing punishment. This would be amplified, and the wonderful images 
often seen in mirages at sea, the presence of mysterious natural lights 
there, the occasional remarkable resonance of the air, especially be- 
fore storms, and other incidental causes, would aid thus in building 
up the complete legend. The nonchalance or coolness of the Dutch, in 
contrast with the excitable Portuguese or Spanish mariner, would early 
ascribe the legend to the former, and the locality is readily fixed as that 
mysterious stormy cape, early a terror to the mariner, where Adamastor, 
the storm spirit, controls the elements. Thus, the legend would arise, 
grow, and become so universal, until a modern scientific and skeptical 
age relegates it to its place among the many other wonders of folk-lore. 


F. 8. Bassert, 
Lieutenant U. 8. Navy. 





THE AUSTRIAN ARTILLERY. 


II. 
PEACE ORGANIZATION. 


The Field Artillery. 


THE field artillery is composed of thirteen regiments, numbered from 
1 to 13, and which are further designated by the names of their colonels. 
Each regiment consists of a staff and four battery divisions, numbered 
from I. to TV. 

The battery divisions are administrative units, as in Prussia, and 
are commanded by field-officers ; the batteries by captains. The regi- 
ments and batteries are designated by the numeral figures 1, 2, 3, etc., 
and the battery divisions by the Roman numerals I., IT., III., etc. The 
abbreviated designation of the batteries, divisions, and regiments is ex- 
pressed in fractional form,—thus, *- means third battery, fourth divi- 
sion ; 1¥- the fourth division of the ninth regiment, the division being 
the numerator always in this fraction. 

The staff of each regiment is established in a permanent garrison 
called “the station” of the regiment, as shown in the following table. 
Here are to be found the regimental magazines, containing the arma- 
ment, clothing, camp and garrison equipage, and all the artillery 
material required to place the regiment on a war footing except the 
ammunition, which is stored in depots specially designated. When 
batteries are detached the war minister may authorize them to take with 
them a full complement of stores, material, etc. 

The colonels of the artillery regiments have the authority and pre- 
rogatives of a chief of corps, but in all respects are placed under the 
general commanding the territorial district in which they may be sta- 
tioned, receiving their orders and instructions through the chief or 
director of artillery of the district. If a battery division, or even a 
single battery of a regiment, is detached to serve in a territorial com- 
mand other than the one in which the regimental headquarters are es- 
tablished, it is no longer subject to the direct control of the colonel, 
but passes under the authority of the new territorial commandant. In 
certain cases detached batteries may be placed under the direct orders 
of a fortress artillery battalion commander, and a fortress company 
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may in like manner pass under the orders of a battery division com- 


mandant. 
The following table shows the peace strength of the regimental 


staff : 


SraTion OF ReGciments, 
HEADQUARTERS. 


: 
F 


1. Prague. 

2. Olmutz. 

3. Comorin. 

4. Josephstadt, 
5. Pest! 

6. Gratz. 

7. Vienna. 

8. Pesth 


DESIGNATION. 


9. Lembert. 
10. Wiener-Neustadt. 
11. Vienna, 


Veterinaries. 
Sergts., Trumpeters. 


Regimental Staff...... 


a | 1st Lieuts., Adjutants. 


y f 
13, Temesvar. 


| Pn | Battery Division. 











Total, 13 Regiments.) 52 


The superior officers are not mounted at the expense of the state, 
and their horses are not included in the effective strength. The two 
horses in the table are those of the adjutant and the clerk. 

The battery divisions of a régiment are composed as follows,—viz., 

Nos. I., IL, III. of a staff; 
3.9 em. divisional batteries. 
A cadre for the formation of 2 munition columns. 

The batteries are numbered from 1 to 9, the cadres from 1 to 3. 

Battery division No. IV. of all the regiments has 
A staff; 
2.8 cm. divisional batteries Nos. 10 and 11. 
1 depot cadre for the formation of 2 reserve batteries 
(9 cm.) 14 and 15. 

The IVth division of the 3d, 5th, 9th, 11th, and 13th regiments 
has 2 horse batteries (8 cm.), and of the other 8 regiments 2.9 cm. bat- 
teries (divisional). 

The first three divisions are commanded by majors, the [Vth by 
the lieutenant-colonel of the regiment. 

They are appointed by the war minister on the recommendation of 
the colonel, and are not changed except in case of absolute necessity. 

_ In each division there are one or two officers (Proviant officer) of 
the intendance department,—in the 4th division a captain or first lieu- 
tenant, and in the three others a first lieutenant,—who are charged with 
the property accounts of the division under the supervision of a council 
of administration, which also has custody of the money chest. 

The IV th battery division of each regiment is always at regimental 
headquarters. To its council of administration is intrusted (under the 
colonel) the entire question of supplying the stores, armament, etc., of 
the regiment. The intendance officer of the [Vth division, who in 
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time of war always remains at the regimental depot, is specially charged 
with the general control of the regimental supply. 

The following table shows strength of battery divisions of Ist, 2d, 
4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 10th, and 12th regiments, “ A :” 


Field-Officers, 
Lieutenant, 
Adjutant. 
Sergeants, 
Trumpeters. 
Aggregate. 

| Horses. 


| 





ee 
oo 
ror 


Staff of I., I1., ITI. Bat- 
tery Divisions. 
Battery Division IV........ 


From this table it appears that, of the 13 Austrian field artillery 
regiments, 
8 regiments have 88 heavy or 9 cm. batteries and 16 light or 8 cm. batteries = 104 batteries 
5 “ “ 45 “ “ “ “ 20 “ “ “ = 65 “ 


13 “ “ 133 “ “ “ “ 36 “ “ “ = 169 “ 


and of the light or 8 em. batteries 10 are horse batteries. 

The cadres of the munition columns and depots of the first three 
battery divisions are intended to form, in case of war, three munition 
columns each, while the cadre of the [Vth battery division will form 
two reserve 9 cm. batteries and a depot. Everything is arranged so 
that the cadres can be completed without delay if necessary. An officer 
of the cadre is specially charged with the execution of the plan of mob- 
ilization, and is assisted by a non-commissioned officer, who, in case of 
mobilization, will perform the duties of paymaster-sergeant of the bat- 
teries, munition columns, or depot of the new formation. 

In time of peace the personnel and horses of the staff of each divi- 
sion are, for administrative purposes, united with the cadres of the 
division, and in the same way the staffs of the regiments are adminis- 
tered with the cadre of the [Vth division. This last cadre is also 
charged with the administration of all the material for the mobilization 
of the regiment; finally, it furnishes the necessary personnel for the 
regimental non-commissioned officers’ school and riding school. The 
second captain of the cadre has the special supervision of these schools. 

One officer of each division (Proviant officer), among other duties, 
performs those of quartermaster and commissary for all the batteries of 
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the division; he belongs to the council of administration of the divi- 
sion. The Proviant officer of the IV th division; as has been stated, has 
charge of the magazines containing the stores, etc., necessary for placing 
the regiment on a war footing. 

The following table shows the strength of the batteries and cadres: 


Non-Commis- 
SIONED OFFICERS. 





Drivers, 2d Class. 


Harness-Makers. 


DESIGNATION. 


Sergeants of Sections. 


Sergeants, Accountants. 


Trumpeters. 


Sergeants, Feuerwerkers. 
Mechanics. 
Gun Horses 


2d Lieutenants. 
Drivers, Ist Class. 


oo co to to to 


Chiefs of Pieces. 
Vormeisters. 
1st Class. 
i_| 2d Class. 
| 


| 


oreee | Orderlies. 


14'37/15 16 
14/37/15\16 


Heavy (9 cm.) Battery. 

Light (8 — Battery. 

Horse (8 cm.) Battery. ¥ 
Cadre of Munition Column...... 
Cadre of Depot. 


~~ | Captains. 


eo: 


wt | Ist Lieutenants. 
col mete | Sergeants, Farriers. 























To facilitate a knowledge of the battery personnel it is well to ex- 
plain that the difference between captains of the first and second class 
is one of pay, the latter receiving one-third less. 

The various grades of non-commissioned officers, etc., and their 
duties are as follows: 

Cadet,! aspirant for grade of officer (to be explained farther on). 

Feuerwerker-sergeant, charged with the discipline and instruction, 
such as sergeant-major or first sergeant. 

Feuerwerker-accountant, charged with property accounts, etc. 

Non-commissioned officer of section, the personnel and horses of each 
section. 

Corporal, assists non-commissioned officer of section. 

Chief of piece, rank of corporal, and in charge of personnel of piece; 
they are not mounted, except in horse batteries. 

Vormeister, the highest class of privates; they act as conductors of 
caissons and wagons, as gunners, and perform special duties. 

The difference between cannoneers of the first and second class is 
one of intelligence and pay: the former must all be able to read and 
write. 

In the batteries the duties of drivers and cannoneers are entirely 
separate, and the most intelligent men are appointed cannoneers. To 
provide for sudden emergencies in time of war about twenty men of 
every infantry battalion are, in peace, carefully instructed in the duties 
of cannoneers. 

The orderlies (or officers’ servants) perform no military duties and 


1 In the German artillery ‘‘ Porte-epi- Fahnrich.”’ 
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carry no arms; they wear a different uniform, and it is their duty to 
always remain near their officers. 

Each divisional battery has 8 pieces (9 em. or 8 em.), each drawn 
by 6 horses, 8 caissons, 1 requisition or store wagon (4 horses), 3 pro- 
vision and forage wagons (4 horses), 2 baggage wagons; total, 22. 

In time of peace each divisional battery has in use 4 pieces, 2 cais- 
sons, 3 forage wagons ; total, 9. 

The material of a horse battery comprises 6 pieces (8 cm.), 6 cais- 
sons, 1 requisition wagon (4 horses), 4 forage and provision wagons (4 
horses), 2 baggage wagons ; total, 19. 

In time of peace each horse battery has 6 pieces, 2 caissons, 4 forage 
wagons ; total, 12. 

In all the batteries only the pieces are horsed (six horses each). The 
balance of the material necessary to place the batteries on a war footing 
is not, in time of peace, intrusted to the care of the captains, but, to- 
gether with the material, wagons, etc., for the munition columns and 
depots and staff, are collected in the regimental magazines, where, as 
has been already stated, its preservation and administration devolve on 
the cadre of the [Vth battery division, under the immediate surveil- 
lance of an administrative commission. 

This commission is composed of one field-officer, two captains, and 
one lieutenant, and the battery commanders are responsible to the com- 
mission for the care of the material in their charge. 

There is a monthly allowance to each regiment of a specified sum 
(about four hundred dollars) intended to cover the expenses of main- 
taining not only the material required for mobilizing the regiment, but 
also that in possession of the batteries and companies. This money is 
expended in making slight repairs and various purchases, etc.; any- 
thing beyond this—as, for example, the replacing of worn-out articles, 
etc.—is done by the artillery technical establishments. 


Side-Arms. 


The non-commissioned officers of the mounted batteries are armed 
with the cavalry sabre; those of the horse batteries as well as the vor- 
meister cannoneers and drivers all carry a revolver. 

The chiefs of pieces, vormeisters, cannoneers, drivers, and workmen 
of the mounted batteries have no fire-arms, but wear the fascine knife.” 


Transportation of Effects. 


The clothing, etc., of the dismounted men of the field artillery is 
placed in large bags, which are stowed on the wagons, so that the men 
carry nothing but their arms, overcoat, haversack, and canteen. 


2 The fascine knife has a short heavy blade, and, although a serviceable weapon, 
is chiefly used for cutting brush. 
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The mounted men carry their clothing in leather bags placed before 


the saddle, the cloak, etc., strapped on behind. 

The following are the principal data of the field artillery : 

The harness is of black leather, rope and leather traces, whiffle-tree 
attachment of the wheelers; the swing and lead teams, with traces 
joined, are hitched to the end of the pole by means of single-trees. 
The carriages are all of iron; the guns are of steel-bronze, designed by 
General Uchatius, and have the following nomenclature and dimensions: 


Designation of piece . ; ‘ 8 centimetre. 9 centimetre. 
System of loading . . . #£Krupp(flatwedge). §§ Krupp(flat wedge). 
Calibre, in inches i 8.15 8.5 
Length of bore, in inches (?) 71.9 
Number of grooves . ° - 24. 24. 
Weight of charge,inlbs. . . 2.1 8.30 
“of projectile shell, in Ibs. 10. 16.1 
Tnitial velocity, in feet - 1897. 1542. 
Weight of gun, inecwts. . 6.61 10.74 
ss Of carriagO . . . (?) 11.9 
“behind team... . 3424, 4250. 
Turning angle of the oldcarriages 93° 93° 


The following table shows the peace strength of the field artillery : 


BatreRizs, | 2 


umn. 


pot and Reserv. 


tteries 14 and 15, 


Cadre of Munition Col 
ers. 


cm, 


DESIGNATION. 


Divisional 9 cm. 
‘Cadre of De 
Ba 
Veterinaries, 
Enlisted Men, 


| Field-Officers, 


| Lieutenants. 
Medical Offic 


| Divisional 8 


1st, 2d, 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
and 12th Regiments, 
Regimental Staff.........006+ 


L, IL, FIL. 
Battery Divisions. 


IV, Battery Divi- { Staff... 


sion. Cadres......|... 
Total of 1 regiment after “ A”. 


8d, 5th, 9th, 11th, and 13th Regi- 
ments, 


Regimental Staff......-sss.+-+0e0 
L, IL, IIL. ree 
Battery Divisions. 


IV. Battery Divi- 
sion. 





Total of 1 regiment after “B”. 1,579) 1,879; 1,661; 738 





Total of 8 regts. after “A”... = 12,328] 656) 12,328) 12,9844864 
Total of 5 regts. after “ B”. 10,895! 410) 10,895) 11,305 3690 









































Total 13 Regiments..........0 |52) 133) | 23,213 


1 Includes 13 captains accountants. 2 Includes 52 captains accountants. 
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PEACE ORGANIZATION. 
The Fortress Artillery. 


The fortress artillery consists of twelve battalions numbered from 1 
to 12. Each battalion is composed of a staff and six companies num- 
bered from 1 to 6, but the sixth company is simply a cadre. 

In the ninth battalion there are, besides the six companies, three 
mountain batteries numbered 1, 3, and 5, and in the eleventh and 
twelfth battalions one mountain battery. In time of war each moun- 
tain battery forms two mountain batteries, which brings their number 
to 10. 

The following table shows the peace composition of the battalion 
staff, companies, cadres, and mountain batteries : 


Station oF BATTeRtEs, 
HEADQUARTERS. 


Temesvar. 
Theresienstadt, 
Vienna. 
Vienna, 
Comorin. 
Cracow. 

. Olmutz. 

. Josephstadt, 
Innspruck, 
Trieste. 
Ragusa. 
Zara. 


DESIGNATION. 


tant, 
Non-com. Officers, 


Clerks. 


Trumpeters. 
Orderlies. 


Paymasters. 


Won-com, Officers, 


" | Captain or Lieutenant 
Medical Officers, 
RES peng omer 


i. | Lieutenant, as Adju- 


Lg | 


‘ 

5 

z 
1 


Battalion staff............ 





Total of 12 battalions..| 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 48 | 48 | 72 hao 12 








The adjutant alone is mounted at the expense of the state. 
COMPANIES AND MOUNTAIN BATTERIES. 


Non-Commis- 
SIONED OFFICERS. PRIVATES. 


DEsIGNATION. 


ker. 


ns of Ist or 2d 
Class. 
Non-Commissioned 


Lieutenants. 
Sergeants Feuerwer- 
Officer of Section. 
Vormeisters, 
Cannoneers, 1st Class. 
Cannonéers, 2d Class. 
Harness-Maker, 


| First Lieutenants. 
Orderlies. 


L- | a 
Lr 
~ 


Companies from 1 to 5. 











In companies having no cadets there is one additional feuerwerker- 
sergeant. One of the latter is always in charge of the company ac- 
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counts, and his duties correspond to those of a quartermaster and com- 
missary-sergeant. 

The non-commissioned officers, except the chiefs of sections of the 
foot companies, are armed with the cavalry sabre. 

The remainder of the men, including the chiefs of sections, carry 
the fascine knife. The fortress artillery have no fire-arms. 

As in the case of the field artillery, the staff of each fortress bat- 
talion is established in a permanent garrison or station, where the cadre 
of the sixth company as well as the battalion magazines are located. 

In the latter are to be found all the material necessary to place the 
battalion on a war footing. 

An officer of the sixth company cadre is in charge of the maga- 
zines, but whereas the administration and maintenance of the war 
material of the battalion usually devolves on the staff of the battalion, 
that required for the mobilization of the mountain batteries is intrusted 
to the captains of those batteries, under the direction of the battalion 


commander. 


TABLE SHOWING FULL PEACE STRENGTH OF THE FORTRESS ARTILLERY. 


DESIGNATION, 


| Cadres of Companies. 
| Mountain Batteries, 
ua | Field-Officers. 
on | Medical Officers. 


6th, 7th, 8th, and 
10th Battalions, 
“4 


Hoe | Captains. 
co Sms | Lieutenants. 


Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 1 


Companies... 
Cadres 


So | z | eB. | Enlisted Men. 


al 
—s 
o 
| area | s | SaSe | $8 | ata | Officers. 


| z | yes | Aggregate. 


Total of one battalion after “ A”......... eoee 


Com Ore 
os 
ocon~ 


9th Battalion, “ B.” Cai 
Mountain batteries. 





Total of 9th Battalion........... oveeereeceeseeees 


a % eon 
Eo | & | dé. | 


llth and 12th Bat- 
talions, “C.” 
































oo 
i} 


4995 |252 4905 |5247 
825) 40 825) 865 
1290) 64 |1290)/1354 


7110|356 |7110|7466) 77 | 20 
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WAR FORMATION, 





Organization of the Artillery Staff with the Army in the Field. 






1st. At the headquarters of the general-in-chief there is an artillery 
officer with the rank of general, who is chief of artillery, and who has 
the superior direction of the artillery service of the entire army ; his 
staff consists of 1 field-officer, adjutant, 1 field-officer, technical affairs, 
1 captain and 1 lieutenant, office work and transmission of orders, etc., 
2 non-commissioned officers, clerks, 2 drivers, 4 orderlies; total, 4 
officers and 8 men. 

2d. On the staff of the general commanding each separate army 
there is likewise a general of artillery, who is chief of artillery and 
charged with the management of the artillery service of the army. 
For a staff he has 1 field-officer, adjutant, 1 field-officer, technical af- 
fairs, 1 lieutenant, office work, etc., 3 non-commissioned officers, clerks, 
2 non-commissioned, under the orders of the field-officer in charge of 
technical affairs, 4 drivers, 4 orderlies ; total, 3 officers and 13 men. 

3d. As has been already observed, the colonel of the field artillery 
regiment assigned to an army corps is ev-officio the chief of artillery 
of the corps, while the lieutenant-colonel, who in time of peace is in 
charge of the [Vth battery division, when the regiment takes the field 
commands the corps artillery. 

The staff and duties of the corps and divisional chiefs of artillery 
will be stated in discussing the war organization of the field artillery. 

4th. When a siege corps is organized, the direction of the artillery 
service is intrusted to a general of artillery, who is placed directly under 
the authority of the officer commanding the troops who make the in- 
vestment. 

The chief of the siege artillery has the same authority as that con- 
ferred on the chief of artillery of an army, and has the following staff: 
1 colonel or lieutenant-colonel, 1 captain, adjutant, 4 lieutenants, in 
charge of journal of siege operations, mails, etc., 4 sergeants feuer- 
werkers, 4 drivers, 6 orderlies ; total, 6 officers, 14 men, 7 horses. 

The above-mentioned officers, except those of the army corps and 
divisional artillery, all belong to the artillery staff, and the enlisted 
men and horses are taken from the field artillery regiments. 
Transportation is furnished by detachments of train. 





































(1) Field Artillery. 









To enable field artillery to pass from a peace to a war footing the 
following resources are available: 
The effective strength in officers is completed from the reserve, those 
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not in active service, and from those on the retired list, and, where this 
will not suffice, by new appointments or promotions. 

The officers of the reserve are appointed from those who have re- 
tired from active service, and from those cadets of the reserve who, for 
want of vacancies, have not been appointed officers during their service 
with the colors ; finally, from the one-year volunteers. They are as- 
signed to the different artillery regiments and battalions in time of 
peace. The effective in non-commissioned officers and men is completed 
from the furlough list and from the reserve ; as a principle, all reservists 
continue to belong to the regiment in which they have once been en- 
rolled until they pass into the Landwehr. 

Each year during peace a majority of the artillery recruits are 
merged with the batteries, while the cadres of the munition columns 
and depots receive but a small number ; it follows, therefore, that if the 
men at the time of their transfer to the reserve continue under the con- 
trol of the batteries with which they have served, their effective would 
be, at the expiration of a fixed time, greatly in excess of the requisite 
war strength, while the cadres of the regiment would not have sufficient 
for the war formation. 

To avoid the necessity of making transfers from the batteries and 
companies to the cadres and depots at the moment of mobilization, the 
colonels of regiments are authorized to equalize the effective strength 
by annual transfers, which take place on the 31st of December of each 
year. 

As far as possible, this is done by division of batteries. It is only 
in case a division has an excess of personnel that the colonels are au- 
thorized to make transfers from one division to another; finally, to 
secure the requisite number of non-commissioned officers the colonels 
must take care that the number of non-commissioned officers in the re- 
serve of the regiment is in excess of the number required by at least 
ten per cent. of the prescribed effective strength. 

The residences of men on unlimited leave and of the reserve, which, 
in the other arms, are under the surveillance of the general recruiting 
authorities, are, in the artillery regiments, under the supervision of the 
staff of each regiment. 

In case of a general mobilization the men on unlimited leave and of 
the reserve are called out by the commandants of recruiting circles. It 
is only in case of a partial mobilization that they are recalled by the 
colonels of regiments. 

The effective in horses and mules is completed either by open pur- 
chase, as in time of peace, or by forced requisitions, as prescribed by 
the conscription law of the empire. 

Special instructions regulate the distribution of the-animals to the 
battery divisions, munition columns, etc. 

The artillery material, harness, etc., necessary to equip, the batteries 
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and munition columns at the moment of mobilization are taken from 
the regimental magazines. 

The ammunition is issued by the technical establishments which 
have it in charge. 


Composition of a Regiment on a War Fodting. 


By the aid of the resources above described each regiment of field 
artillery is mobilized in the following manner : 

Ist. The cadres of the I., II., and III. battery divisions form six 
munition columns,—that is to say, the cadre of the I. division forms 
columns Nos. 1 and 4, the cadre of the II. division forms columns 
Nos, 2 and 5, the cadre of the III. division forms columns Nos. 3 and 6. 

2d. The depot cadre of the [Vth battery division forms heavy 
batteries Nos. 14 and 15 of the reserve, and constitutes, besides, a regi- 
mental depot. 

3d. The IV th battery division in the five regiments having horse 
batteries,—viz., 3d, 5th, 9th, 11th, and 13th,—from resources already 
on hand, and by means of two battery division staffs of the new forma- 
tion, form two other battery divisions, numbered VY. and VI. In the 
other eight regiments the Vth battery division furnishes but one new 
battery division, numbered V.; consequently, the composition of the 
regiments is as follows: 


3D, 5TH, 9TH, 11TH, AND 13TH REGIMENTS. 


Regimental staff. 

I. Division: division staff, 3 heavy batteries (Nos. 1, 2, and 3), 2 
munition columns (Nos. 1 and 4). 

II. Division: division staff, 3 heavy batteries (Nos. 4, 5, and 6), 2 
munition columns (Nos, 2 and 5), 

III. Division: division staff, 3 heavy batteries (Nos. 7, 8, and 9), 
2 munition columns (Nos. 3 and 6). 

IV. Division: division staff, 2 light batteries (Nos. 10 and 11). 

V. Division: division staff, 2 heavy batteries (Nos. 14 and 15). 

VI. Division: division staff, 2 horse batteries (Nos. 12 and 13). 

The regimental depot. 


THE Ist, 2D, 4TH, 6TH, 7TH, 8TH, 10TH, AND 12TH REGIMENTS. 


The regimental staff. 
I. Division: division staff, 3 heavy batteries (Nos. 1, 2, and 3), 2 
munition columns (Nos. 1 and 4). 
II. Division: division staff, 8 heavy batteries (Nos. 4, 5, and 6), 2 
munition columns (Nos. 2 and 5). 
Vor. IV.—No. 6. 47 
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III. Division: division staff, 3 heavy batteries (Nos. 7, 8, and 9), 
2 munition columns (Nos. 3 and 6). 

IV. Division: division staff, 2 light batteries (Nos. 10 and 11). 

V. Division: division staff, 4 heavy batteries (Nos. 12, 13, 14, 
and 15). 

The regimental depot. 


The sixth regiment has besides, as will be seen farther on, a staff 
for the VIth battery division. 

The Austrian plan of organization requires each regiment to furnish 
the artillery of an army corps of three infantry divisions. 

The colonel of the regiment is chief of the artillery of the corps. 

The Ist, IId, and Vth battery divisions, with the corresponding 
munition columns, are assigned to the infantry divisions, and constitute 
the divisional artillery. 

The IIId and [Vth battery divisions, with munition column No. 
3, form the “corps artillery,” which is placed under the orders of the 
lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, who is replaced in his command of 
the IVth battery division by the senior captain of the IV. division. 

The battery divisions of the horse artillery are each attached to an 
independent cavalry division. Munition columns Nos, 1, 2, and 5 of 
the regiment form the divisional munition park, while munition column 
No. 3 constitutes the army corps munition park. 

Munition columns Nos. 4 and 6 of all the regiments are united to 
form the munition park of the army to which the army corps belongs. 

By this arrangement the first and second infantry divisions of every 
army corps have each 3 heavy batteries of 8 pieces (9 cm.), 24 guns, 
while the third division has, in five of the army corps, but 2 heavy 
batteries of 8 pieces (9 cm.),—viz., 16 guns,—and in the eight remaining 
corps 4 heavy batteries of 8 pieces (9 cm.), 32 guns. 

As for the corps artillery, it is uniformly composed of 3 heavy 
batteries of 9 cm. guns and 2 light batteries of 8 cm. guns. Total, 40 
guns. 

This distribution gives to each army corps of three infantry divi- 
sions a total of either 11 or 13 batteries of 8 or 9 cm. guns, 88 or 104 
guns, and 2 batteries of 8 em. guns, 16 guns,—a total of from 13 to 
15 batteries of 104 or 120 pieces. Each independent cavalry division 
has 3 batteries of 6 8 cm. guns. Total, 18 pieces. 

The staff of each regiment in time of war becomes the staff of the 
chief of artillery of the corps, and its effective strength is shown in the 
following table: 
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Sergeants, Feuerwer- 


DESIGNATION. 


Battery Divisions. 


kers, 
Cannoneers. 


tant. 


Lieutenant as Adju- 
Trumpeters. 
Orderlies. 


a 


21 


| 





ul 3 sergeants, 5 cannon- 
__| cers, 7 orderlies, are de- 

PR ee E | tached for special employ- 

13 | 91 uy 26 | | 299) 123/ ment, also 8 saddle-horses. 


_ 


| 
| 
hs 


Regimental Staff........... 


| 
| 
| 
| 











The Dissis table shows the effective war anenagi of the battery 
division staffs of the Ist, 2d, 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 10th, and 12th regi- 
ments, “A :” 


OFFICERS. 


‘ 
| 
| 


Can-— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


DESIGNATION. 


Officers. 


‘Non-Commissioned 
Drivers and 


noneers. 


Field Officers. 
Wagon-Horses. 


_ Captains. 
Lieut. as Adjutant. 


Lieutenants. 
Orderlies. 
Aggregate. 


~ ‘Lieutenants. 


Veterinary. 


bt 


~ Medical Officer. _ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| I., IL, and V. Battery Divisions.!............ 
| Til. Battery Division.2.......... eee) 
LV. Battery Division.+......00..cscceeeereeeeees 


on 











VI. Battery Division of 1st Regiment.... i al 





BATTERY DIVISION STAFFS OF 3D, 5TH, 9TH, 11TH, AND 13TH REGIMENTS. 


OFFICERS. Men. Torat. 





Non-Commissioned 


Can- 


~ Medical Officer. 


Trumpeters, 


DESIGNATION. 


and 
noneers. 


Officers. 


Field Officers. 
Lieutenants. 
Lieutenants. 
Veterinary. 
Drivers 
Orderlies, 
Saddle-Horses. 


Captains. : 
- Lieut. as Adjutant. 


L., II., and V. Battery Divisions. 
III. Battery Division.?. 

IV. Battery Division.’ 

VI. Battery Division... 








1 Attached to the infantry divisions, 

2 Includes, in all the regiments, 1 captain, 1 veterinary, 1 non-commissioned officer, 2 drivers, 2 orderlies, 
2 saddle-horses, 1 wagon for service with the army corps munition park ; also 1 captain, 1 non-commissioned 
officer, 2 drivers, 1 orderly, 2 horses, 1 wagon in all the regiments after “ A” for the service of inspecting the 
army munition parks, The captain paymaster who appears in the peace formation is at the depot in time of 
war, 

8 For administrative purposes the batteries of this division are attached to the IIT. Division. 

4 The supplies of this battery division, etc., are managed by the staff of the cavalry division to which it 
is attached. 

The baggage of the regimental staff is transported by the train wagons attached to army corps head- 
quarters. 
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The following table shows the effective war strength of the batteries, 
munition columns, and depots: 


Non-ComMIssioNED 


Orricens Privates. 


OFFICERS, 
Cannoneers. 


DESIGNATION. 


Class. 
. Officer of Sec- 
tion. 


Ist Lieutenants, 


2d Class. 
Drivers, 2d Class. 


Orderlies. 
Harness Makers. 
Mechanics. 


Chiefs of Pieces. 
Drivers, Ist Class. 
Pat bat et at pet et pt et | Sergeant's Farriers. 


Trumpeters. 


2d Lieutenants. 


Vormeisters. 
1st Class. 


| Corporals. 


| 
| 
ieee | Cadets. 
strorrwrprror | Feuerwerker Sergeants. 


Htrtirtmrrtetprns | Sergts. Accountability. 





i 


197 


Heavy or 9 cm. Battery... 201) 148 
Light or 8 cm. soll 2 
Horse Battery (8 cm.)...... 
Munition Columns, 1, 2, 5. 
Munition Column No. 3. 
Munition Column No. 4. 
Munition Column No. 6. 
Regimental Depot. 


ss 
= 


CHNHWOKOhR PS 


eee | Captains, Ist and 2d 
3 oma 


& oS w~100 0 
3 mi i 3 3 


— 


188) 190) 175 
-" oy 148 




















Non-Com 
00 BORO RDO Co | oo 
rorrorrrrr | Farriers. 


OnNoewhme | Officers. 


Rom ee eee 
to hte bo to PO BO PD 
RO et et et te DO BD 
SaRaSE 
SRRRSES 
Pt et et 


— 
o 
i 

















Included among the cannoneers of the batteries are two blacksmiths 
and one carpenter. , 

The commandant of the depot has under his orders all fractions of 
the regiment which do not make part of the army in the field, as well 
as the magazines of supply. It is his duty to keep the batteries and 
munition columns supplied with men, horses, and material. 

At the depot all recruits belonging to the regiment, and not dis- 
tributed to the batteries and munition columns, receive their instruction. 

The horses are also trained and prepared for the field. These 
duties are under the supervision of the 2d captain. 

The captain paymaster of the Vth division, as has been stated, is at 
the depot, and there are also at the depot 1 medical officer, 2 non-com- 
missioned officer clerks, and 2 orderlies, who are not included in the 
table given above. 

As may be seen by a reference to the table giving the effective of 
the battery division staffs, the sixth regiment has a VI. battery divi- 
sion munition column. No. 6 of this regiment has also an organization 
differing from that of the other munition columns of the same number, 
and has in excess of them 1 captain, 2 corporals, 18 drivers, 1 orderly, 
and 40 horses. The object of giving the sixth regiment a different 
organization is not apparent, but it is presumed to be for the purpose of 
providing the artillery for an independent infantry division. 

The following table shows the material of the six munition columns 
of each regiment: 
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Wagons with Explosives. 


Requisition Wagons. _ 


Column Caissons, 9 cm. 


8 cm. Guns, 


9 cm. Gun Carriages. 


8 cm. Gun Carriages. 


for Mechanics of Parks. 


9 cm. Guns. 
Wagons with Supplies: Tools 


Cavalry or Infantry Caissons. 
Forage and Provision Wagons. 


Battery Caissons, 9 cm. 
Battery Caissons, 8 cm 
Column Caissons, 8 cm. 


—— Columns 1, 2, 5, of all Regiments Divisional 


8 _ 
i bt 


Munition Columns No. 4 of all Regiments Army Park. |... ...| 
Munition Columns No, 6 of the Ist, 2d, 4th, 7th, 8th, 10th,! | 
and 12th Regiments Army Munition Park 


Total of 6 Munition Columns of the Ist, 2d, 4th, 7th, 8th, bet | | 
10th, and 12th Regiments | | | 4) 157) 614 


Munition Column No. 6 of the 3d, 5th, 9th, 11th, and 13th 





Total of the 6 Munition Columns of the 3d, 5th, 9th, 11th, 
and 13th Regiments. 























Munition Column No. 6 of the 6th Regiment. 


























GRAND TOTAL OF MUNITION FURNISHED BY THE MUNITION COLUMNS OF THE 
138 REGIMENTS OF FIELD ARTILLERY. 





: Tools 


for Mechanics of Parks. 
Wagons with Explosives. __ 


Supplies 


9 cm. Gun Carriages. 
8 cm. Gun Carriages, 


ion Wagons. 


8 cm. Guns. 


9 cm. Guns. 


Total. 


Column Caissons, 9 cm 
Column Caissons, 8 cm. 


Wagons with 


Cavalry or Infantry Caissons. 
Requisit: 


_ Battery Caissons, 8 cm. 


| 


| Forage and Provision Wagons. 


er 


|_'7/28) 105) 98/14/1099)4298 
65 125 25 10, 30/15/20) 75) 35) 5} 785) 
5| 26| 5| 1) 8| 1] 4| 16] 10) 2| 167 


1st, 2d, 4th, 7th, 8th, 10th, 12th Regiments... 
3d, 5th, 9th, 11th, and 13th Regiments.......... 
6th Regiment. 


| 2 gp | Battery Caissons, 9 cm. 





Total 13 Regiments, or 78 Munition Col- 











62/72) 746) 123/ 410/65/18/80/23/52) 196) 143/21/2051 


Cores 1 


Each park artillery caisson carries the same number of rounds as 
those of the battery,—viz., for 9 cm., 84 rounds; for 8 cm., 112 rounds. 
Each infantry caisson carries 28.720 cartridges. This gives a total of 
85.446 rounds for 9 cm. guns; 22.950 rounds for 8 cm. guns. In 
musket, carbine, and revolver cartridges, 148.000 rounds. 
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The following table shows the number of rounds of each battery : 





Shrapnel. 
Incendiary, 
Canister, 


9 cm. Battery. Gun I esetmecvessevenieceantn 


Som, Battery. { Guin Td eF cccaves cocecsevecceses 


1212 | 912 horse battery. 





In all the batteries and munition columns the requisition wagons 
carry @ field forge and the tools which we have usually in both our 
battery wagon and forge; each battery is supposed to carry a four days’ 
supply of forage and provisions (iron ration), a part of which is packed 
in the provision wagons, and a part carried by the men and on the horses 
or other carriages. There is also a reserve supply in each battery and 
munition eolumn, which is carried partly by the men and partly in the 
baggage wagons. In addition to this, there is in each army corps one 
ration wagon for every battery division serving with infantry, and one 
for the corps artillery. 

The 6th Regiment organizes the staff of a [Vth battery division 
having a personnel like that of the I, II., and V. battery divisions. 
The composition of this division could not be ascertained. 


The effective strength of 80 Austrian infantry regiments . 456,080 men. 
The imperial Tyrol rifle regiment and 88 rifle battalions . 655,604 ‘ 
Effective strength of 4l cavalry regiments. . . . 49,569 * 


a a, | a 


As there are 1540 guns, it follows that there are 2.74 guns per 1000 
combatants, or I gun to every 365 men. 

If the effective strength of the infantry and rifles alone be consid- 
ered, then to every 1000 men there will be 3.01 guns, or 1 gun to every 
832 men. 

An Austrian infantry division consists, as a rule, of 12 infantry bat- 
talions, 2 rifle battalions, from 2 to 4 squadrons of cavalry, 3 batteries 
with 24 guns, 1 company of engineers. 

The effective strength of infantry, rifles, and cavalry is (a) 12,678 
men; without the cavalry (6), 12,190 men; without the cavalry and 
rifles (c), 10,310 men. 

The proportion of artillery in the case (a) is to every 529 men 1 
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gun, or 1.89 guns per 1000 men; (6) is to every 527 men 1 gun, or 
1.90 guns per 1000 men; (c) is to every 429 men 1 gun, or 2.33 guns 
per 1000 men. 

An Austrian army corps consists of 3 infantry divisions, 1 cavalry 
brigade or division, and usually 13 batteries, or 104 guns. 

(c) The 3 infantry divisions, 38,034 men; (y) with the cavalry 
brigade, 40,234 men. 

The proportion of guns in the case of (x) is to every 429 men 1 
gun, or 2.33 guns per 1000 men; (y) is to every 432 men 1 gun, or 
2.32 guns per 1000 men. 


TABLE SHOWING TOTAL WAR STRENGTH OF FIELD ARTILLERY. 


OFFICERS. 


DESIGNATION. 


Battery Divisions. — 
Divisional 9 cm. 
| Divisional 8 cm. 
Munition Column. 
_ Field Officers. 
Captains. 
: Lieutenants. 
, Medical Officers. 
Veterinaries. 
| Enlisted Men. 
Aggregate. 


Regimental Staff... ealere of Lieve! Li cee] 3) 11 
[is 3 i co] Bl one ove 15 


12th, 13th, ah” and 





Divisions. |2010 1480| 
— Columns 1, 2, 4, i 
o 


III, stafi patesecssacoecensttne wove oo fase | eat 2) | 32) 13 
Battery Batteries 7, 8, and 9......... . aa ate aes 603 444) 
Division. | Munition Columns 3, 6.... |. j ov ove] one! | 440) 435 

av. Staff esl ose . Jose] Lee] Lj soe| one] 7 | 
Battery Batteries 10 and 11 ooo | eda taes | 382) 296) 
Division. (Regimental Depot... es Jccsece| coocee} eee] Beco} BI oe 240 | 

| | 



































ee 
| } | 
Total of 1 Regiment after “ A”... . | | _ 76 | 2 4492) 
”| | 1 | 


WAR STRENGTH OF REGIMENTS AFTER ‘' B,’’—VIZ. 3D, 5TH, 9TH, 11TH, AND 18TH. 


Regimental Staff... 
Staff. 


3, 3t., ¥. 
Battery 
Divisions. 


III, 
Battery 
Division. 
Iv. 
Battery 
— 
. taf. 
Battery 
Division. Batteries 12 and 13.. 
Regimental Depot........... eeccbeceessccepees pee eo eye a 





























Total of 1 Regiment after “ B” | i a TT| 5| 2/4458 
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The Fortress Artillery. 
The following tables show the war strength of the battalion staff 
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THE WAR STRENGTH—AUSTRIAN FIELD ARTILLERY. 
OFFICERS. 


d mounta 


DESIGNATION. 


Total 13 Regiments....... .... 
companies an 


Total of 13 Regiments......... 
8th, and 10th Battalions | Opal 
Staff of 9th Battalion (B)...........000+ 


8 Regiments after “ A”..... 
5 Regiments after “ B”’. 





| VIth Division, VIth Regiment..|...|....0+| ++ | +++! see) ++ 
DESIGNATION. 
Staff of Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 


DESIGNATION. 
Fortress Company.... 
Mountain Battery. 
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The fortress artillery has the same resources for passing from a 
peace to a war footing as the field artillery. By these means the staff 
and the six companies of each battalion are raised to the effective war 
strength and the number of mountain batteries is doubled, the newly- 
created batteries taking, in the ninth battalion, the numbers 2, 4, 6, 
and in the eleventh and twelfth battalions the number 2. Thus con- 
stituted, the fortress artillery consists of 12 battalions, 72 companies, 
and 10 mountain batteries. 

In time of war the fortress companies are expected to take part 
either in the defense of the fortifications of the empire or in reduction 
of those of the enemy. As for the mountain batteries, they are attached 
to the troops destined to operate in the mountains. In general, a 
mountain brigade having from four to five battalions of infantry re- 
ceives as artillery one mountain battery of four pieces. If mountain 
divisions are formed (ordinarily by the union of three brigades), the 
artillery of each division is composed of the mountain batteries, which 
form an integral part of the brigades, and also of two or three mounted 
batteries, which constitute an artillery reserve. 

The 4 pieces of the mountain batteries are carried by 8 pack horses 
or mules (4 per gun, 4 per carriage), the ammunition in 16 cases by 8 
animals, 

There is besides in each battery an ammunition reserve of 40 cases 
carried on 20 animals, 1 spare carriage on 1 animal, 1 forge carriage 
on 2 animals; finally, there are 2 wagons, each drawn by 2 horses, which 
can be replaced by 19 pack animals, if necessary. The mountain bat- 
teries are armed with the 7-cm. steel-bronze breech-loading rifled gun, 
which weighs two hundred pounds and throws a shell of six pounds 
six ounces. 

The Austrians use their old material, carriages, etc., which are so 
like our own as to require no description. In case of war in the Tyrol 
the 9-cm. field-gun mounted on a special carriage will be used. This 
piece will not be transported on mules or horses, but be drawn by two 
horses. 

There will be but forty-four rounds with the gun, the reserve being 
carried in country. wagons. 


The following table shows the total effective war strength of the 
fortress artillery : 
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| OFFICERS. | ToTaL. | 
.| 
| 
! 


~ Mountain Batteries. 


DESIGNATION. 


Field-Officers. 


Captains. 

Medical Officers 
| Veterinaries. 

Enlisted Men 


Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, ( Staff... 
and 10th Battalions, “A”. Companies. 


Total of 1 Battalion after “ A.........ccccccccssssecesees 














Staff. 
9th Battalion. fh ecg 


Mountain Batteries.......... eabbdahsedsed seveebesecnksestinsios ssl Claslucl 28 | 312'24, ? 





Total of 9th Battalion, “ B” i) 313 24 ? 
I || | 

















11th and 12th Battalions “B.” { 
NE NOI as stn seecccessnissvisontassscbacencsasbvocsecen | cot 





Total of 1st Battalion after “CO ......00wserreeees eevee) 6 2) 1) 




















GRAND TOTAL, 


r || | 
Total of 9 Battalions after “ A” ft 3| | 288/18]. 13,08 378! 13, to] a] 
9th Battalion, “ B”.........0+ ; | 45| 2| 1| 2,056] 56| 2,112] 313/24 
| 11th and 12th’ Battalions, Oe * 4\...| 3,300] 92) 3,392| 210\16 


jeoha Soars recerna tenements -|-|- acon r 


Total of 12 Battalions.........cccscccsssserreeseesseceeenees ‘| | 405 o 1/18, a = 18,914 md 


Of the foregoing officers 489 belong to the artillery arm, 7 captains 
and 5 lieutenants are officers of intendance, 24 medical officers, 1 veter- 
inary. 

J. P. SANGER, 
Captain First Artillery, Brevet Major U.S.A. 





DECORATION DAY, 1881. 
UNSHRINED. 


I. 


Unto our dead these hours belong; 
We grace their shrines with bud and leaf, 
And with the ecstasy of grief 

The voice of triumph swells in song. 


II. 


Through lustrous years these heroes sleep 
Mid homes their spirits still possess ; 
But who will crown, what chant will bless, 
The breeze-blown graves of outer deep ? 


Il. 


No wreathes for them, nor rhythmic strain, 
While dimmed eyes wait on lonely shore 
For ghostly ships that come no more 

To lives made dumb with unsolved pain. 


IV. 


No more far seas lift white the sails ; 
No foam-flags thrill before the prows, 
Nor wistful wind the course endows, 


Of brothers lost to mid-deep hails. 


Vv. 


What time they sailed our youth knew best ; 
The hot world pulsed with sailors’ cheers, 
Though in the rain of women’s tears 


Loomed dim the future’s sad bequest. 
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VI. 


We bade them go, though pale lips thrilled 
Through all the various range of song, 
Nor dreamed our peeans would prolong 

Their echoes till a requiem stilled. 


VII. 
Some steered for ports of far Cathay ; 
Some to the sun-kissed islands sailed, 


And some to gulfs where no man hailed, 
For half their year was changeless day. 


VIII. 


’Round tropic cape and weed-lapped shoal, 
Through seas of amber and of blue, 

. Their shining keels our lost ones drew 

With vain inquest for promised goal. 


IX. 


Oh, none return, nor ever will! 
Though better loved for being late, 
And dearer held that time and fate 

Have wed their lives and ours to ill. 


x. 


We cannot grasp divine designs 
Which give a purpose to our loss ; 
But we can feel with dust and dross 

Of selfish pain some gold combines. 


xI. 


And from the failure and the pain 
With earth-freed aims our souls outreach, 
And claim the chastened right to teach 
The lessons learned through loss and gain. 
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XII. 


We bear this burden of our youths 
With greater patience that we know 
The hidden paths we tread below 

Grow luminous ‘neath sublimed truths. 


XIII. 


Not vain our dead who fearless sailed ; 
Unshrined, we hold them in our heart ; 
Unsung, they wake the nobler part 

Of what their lives essayed and failed. 


XIV. 


In peace we guard these graves, and we 
Will glorify their hallowed field ; 
But till the waves our martyrs yield, 

Our noblest dead bless every sea. 


J. D. J. Ketxrey. 
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THE MILITARY IMPOTENCE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN’ 


On November 9, 1876, Benjamin Disraeli, as Premier of Great Britain, 
made a speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet in London which at- 
tracted immense notice. The political importance of the speaker, the 
tone of the speech, the universal echo it found in the country, justify 
the reproduction of its most noticeable phrases at the commencement of 
this paper. “ There is no country,” said Disraeli, “so interested in the 
maintenance of peace as England. Peace is especially an English 
policy. She is not an aggressive power, for there is nothing which she 
desires: she covets no cities and no provinces.” 

Who was not reminded by these words of the memorable speech of 
Louis Napoleon, when Prince-President, at the banquet of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce at Bordeaux, on October 9, 1852, which culminated 
in the famous phrase, “L’empire c’est la paix”? The empire which 
this speech was to introduce came, but it was war,—war in the Crimea, 
in Italy, in Cochin-China, in Mexico, in France. 

Disraeli had surely only to thank his famous predecessor, if the 
world did not entirely believe in “Peace so especially the policy of 
England.” To be sure, the noble lord who from 1874 to 1879 gov- 
erned the British empire with strong hand did his best to keep alive 
this distrust in the truth of his words. Although nothing existed 
which England could wish for, although she desired no states, no prov- 
inces, yet she has pushed forward the boundary lines of her power 
within the last five years. In 1874 England occupied Lahedsch, in 
Arabia, and annexed the Fiji Islands; in 1875 purchased Moham- 
mereh, at the mouth of the Euphrates, and by the acquisition of 
177,000 Suez Canal shares gained a casus interventionis in Egypt; 
in 1877 she occupied Khetta, in Beloochistan, and annexed, in spite 
of the protests of the population, the Transvaal republic in South 
Africa; in 1878 she occupied Cyprus. During this period she felt 
herself threatened and disturbed by the French, the Turks, the Rus- 
sians in India, and by the first named also in Africa. She has had 
repeated differences with Egypt, and quite lately also with Burmah ; has 
been very near a warlike collision with Guatemala, China, and Russia ; 


1 By Captain Alexander Kirchhammer, in the Nineteenth Century. 
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and has actually gone to war with the Ashantees, Afridis, Afghans, 
and Zulus. 

This then is peace,—the policy so peculiarly England’s! Neverthe- 
less we are of the same opinion as Disraeli,—that there is no country 
so interested in the preservation of peace as England. A state whose 
prosperity, under the blessings of peace—as Porter informs us—amounts 
to the yearly sum of £80,000,000, dreads naturally the burning ques- 
tions of high policy, and their solution through blood and iron. But 
still more powerful than the interests of Britain is the spirit of the 
age. In the struggle for existence, the recognition of the importance 
of economic factors and the pursuit of material gain become every day 
more universal, Wherever the spirit of enterprise spreads its wings it 
encounters the resistance of Great Britain—hitherto the farmer-general 
of the profits of the world. 

In this daily-widening contest England recognizes her conflicting 
interests, and feels that she will be obliged to want states and provinces 
—nay, even to make war—if she is to preserve her existence. The 
British Empire, spread over the whole world, must have its military 
representatives, ready to fight and prepared to strike for the protection 
of its interests, throughout the world. 

Is this, however, the case? Does England’s readiness for war cor- 
respond to the world-wide extent of this empire, and to the dangers 
involved in it? Does it correspond to the requirements of modern 
warfare? The Premier of England answered these questions with a 
proud “ Yes.” . 

“ But, although the policy of England is peace,” he continued, in his 
speech at the banquet, “there is no country so well prepared for war as 
our own. What she wishes is to maintain and to enjoy the unexam- 
pled empire which she has built up, and which, it is her pride to re- 
member, exists as much upon sympathy as upon force. If she enters 
into conflict in a righteous cause,—and I will not believe that England 
will go to war except for a righteous cause,—if the contest is one which 
concerns her liberty, her independence, or her empire, her resources, I 
feel, are inexhaustible. She is not a country that, when she enters into 
a campaign, has to ask herself whether she can support a second or a 
third campaign. She enters into a campaign which she will not termi- 
nate till right is done.” 

The effect of this speech on the audience was, as might be expected, 
highly inflammatory. The subdued rage which had been aroused in 
the nobility and gentry of the country by the consideration of Asiatic 
affairs dissolved, under the impression of the bold words of the noble 
lord, in a feeling of power, self-consciousness, and pride. Before the 
speaker, perhaps, hovered the form of the great Pitt; before his mind’s 
eye, perhaps, rose up that proud time of English history when British 
gold gave life to the coalition of Europe against France, set her troops 
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in motion, and healed her wounds,—that period when England deluged 
the continent with her agents, and fought the French republic by smug- 
gling in false assignats, by tricks and conspiracies; that proud time 
when countless troops of English soldiers fought now on the continent, 
now in the colonies, and English war-fleets covered every sea. It was 
only natural that Disraeli’s speech should produce a fiery effect through- 
out the whole of Great Britain. We, however, who are not English- 
men, nor boon companions of the Lord Mayor of London, can, without 
eliciting any rebuke, apply the knife of criticism to this important 
after-dinner speech, and with sharp shears separate the truth and false- 
hood which are so remarkably mingled together in it. 

“ There is no country,” says Disraeli, “that is so well prepared for 
war as England,” and, in full consciousness that he is addressing the 
richest country in the world, he proceeds: “It is not a country which, 
at the outbreak of a war, requires to ask whether it can support a sec- 
ond or a third campaign.” 

In this sense, doubtless, also General le Boeuf, French Minister of 
War, had a full right to exclaim to the deputies who thronged around 
him at the memorable sitting of July 10, 1870, “ Nous sommes archi- 
préts.” If any country, surely France—France, crushed in so unprece- 
dented a manner in 1870-71—can declare that her resources are prac- 
tically inexhaustible. And yet history replied to the phrase “ Nous 
sommes archi-préts” with the battles of Metz, the catastrophe of Sedan, 
the capture of the Rhine army, the capitulation of Paris, the surrender 
of Alsace-Lorraine, and the payment of five thousand million francs as 
a war indemnity. Here, as on each of her pages, history furnishes a 
proof that all the resources, all the riches in the world, are inadequate 
to compensate for the want of a military organization suited to the 
times. 

If we desire to obtain a clear notion of Great Britain’s capability for 
going to war, we must turn our attention to is military resources com- 
pared with the political problems it has to face. 


GREAT BRITAIN AS A NAVAL POWER. 


For fully ten years, from 1858-68, France maintained—without 
proof, indeed, yet without challenge—the position of first naval power. 
Since the war with Germany, however, she has been content with the 
second place ; and England has taken the opportunity to resume her 
natural position as first naval power. 

Britain’s naval and mercantile fleets stand alone in their grandeur. 

According to the comparisons, equally well grounded and objective, 
instituted by Ward Hunt and Reed,—comparisons which in spite of 
differences of method have given a similar result,—the British ironclad 
fleet of to-day is one-third stronger than that of the French. Still 
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more favorable, however, is the proportion of the British mercantile 
navy to that of her rival. 

The tonnage of British sailing-vessels compared with that of all 
other naval powers combined is as 1: 2, the tonnage of its steam-ves- 
sels as 1: 1. 

No other country has Great Britain’s capacity for building, equip- 
ping, and manning a navy at such short notice. No other navy pos- 
sesses the British freedom of action, as no other possesses such a net of 
coaling-stations, harbors of refuge, and repairing docks, spread over the 
whole world and connected by submarine cable. Great, however, as is 
the war navy of Great Britain taken absolutely, its political tasks are far 
greater. To contend with foreign war-fleets, to protect British and 
capture foreign merchant-vessels sailing on every sea, to secure the 
communication between the single parts of the United Kingdom, and 
between it and the colonies, to support the land troops in protecting 
the mother-country and the foreign possessions, as well as, finally, to 
carry on offensive warfare,—what a varied programme ! 

The British navy stands in but a dubious position when compared 
with the great and manifold tasks which await it. The relative weak- 
ness of the British navy appears at once from its local distribution. 
The distribution of the English war navy—that is to say, of “ ships in 
commission”—on October 2, 1880, was as follows: 


In the United Kingdom, for coast de- 
fense and harbor service . . 87 vessels, including 8 ironclads. 
Channel squadron . . ° , 5 es “ 
Detached squadron . . ° ‘ 4 
Mediterranean fleet . : ‘ a 
East Indies . ° ‘ . . 10 
Indian troop service . : : ‘ 5 
China ; ‘ : . « 
Australia . : : ; ; ; 9 
North America and West Indies 
Southeast coast of America 
Pacific station . ° 
East coast of Africa . . 
West coast of Africu and Cape . 
Particular service . 
Surveying . 
Ordered home . ° a ‘ ; 
In the harbors of Chatham (1), Ports- 
mouth (16), and Devonport (12). 29 _ 


Total . ; oot is . 208 vessels, including 27 ironclads. 


The British war navy, then, to correspond with the colonial posses- 
sions and the commerce of the kingdom, is scattered over the whole 
world. England is most strongly represented at sea on the way to 
India, China and Japan, Australia and New Zealand. No less than 
sixty-one ships-of-war, including ten ironclads, keep guard on these 

Vor. IV.—No. 6. 48 
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seas. The chain of harbors on this route is undoubtedly strong: 
Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Aden, Perim, Galle, Singapore, and Hong 
Kong enable British ships to take in coal along the entire route. 

It can cause no surprise that this is the route on which Great Britain 
is most strongly represented. Itis her most important commercial route ; 
yet on no other does she find herself so insecure. Before all, France 
must cause her anxiety, whose war navy—at the end of 1879 was not 
less than 498 vessels, including 59 ironclads—is for the most part sta- 
tioned in Europe, directly opposite her own. 

The road to India leads through the Mediterranean, far too distant 
from England, and at present much more a French than an English 
lake. It is questionable whether Gibraltar and Malta could supply a 
large steam-fleet for any length of time; while there is no doubt that 
France would be fully equal to the task, more especially since she has 
fully secured the possession of Algeria. Thus this route, which is by 
far the most important line of operations and communications for Great 
Britain, passes through a defile commanded on either side by France. 
Pressing, as she does, on this defile with the weight of a first-class naval 
power, France obliges the British Mediterranean fleet to be kept up 
to its full strength even in time of peace. Further, by means of her 
well-developed network of railways, France can in a few days collect 
strong masses of troops on the coast, and ship them over to England in 
a few hours. Still more insecure is the second defile of this world- 
thoroughfare, the Suez Canal. It is, in fact, in foreign hands. Eng- 
land could only assure herself of this important link in the chain after 
a military occupation of Egypt. The occupation of Egypt, however, 
leaving out of sight the rivalries of other great powers, would require 
an expenditure of military strength of which Great Britain is only very 
conditionally capable. 

Lastly, a third defile belongs still to the future. The aspirations 
of Italy towards Tunis are well known. Their realization would pro- 
duce yet another narrow strait, no wider than the Channel between 
England and France. 

On the Atlantic, above all the theatre of the world’s commerce, 
Great Britain is even weaker than in the East. On this enormous ex- 
panse—1,626,000° geographical square miles—she places only twenty- 
five ships-of-war, including one ironclad, leaving out of consideration 
the reserve fleet, disbanded in time of peace, and the vessels engaged in 
coast defense and harbor service in the United Kingdom. Neverthe- 
less, the British believe that even here they are stronger than any other 
power, and think that even an American combination, owing to the 
weak condition of the United States navy at present, could effect noth- 

ing against them. 

2 The areas throughout are measured in German geographical miles, one-fif- 
teenth of a degree.—Translator. 
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This is true only for the beginning of a war, and then only condi- 
tionally on naval warfare being regarded as solely a contest between 
ships-of-war. Yet even so the British cannot put very much confidence 
in their position. 

The maritime position of the United States is undoubtedly better to- 
day than it was at the beginning of the war of 1812-14. At that time 
England stood at the zenith of her naval power, and was the undis- 
puted mistress of every sea; while the United States possessed only six 
frigates and an inconsiderable number of smaller vessels. It was this 
very war which brought the American naval power into such repute 
among other navies, and gained her the greatest distinction. In all 
single engagements, with one exception, the Americans were the victors. 

At the beginning of a war, however, the Americans would perhaps 
be at a disadvantage as compared with the British. But a naval war 
with England is always a long business. The Americans would find 
time to create a fleet; and what they are capable of in this line they 
showed in the war of secession, 1861-65. Counting at the beginning 
of the war 42 vessels, only partly sea-worthy, they raised themselves 
in the space of a year to the first rank among naval powers; while 
at the end of the war their fleet consisted of no less than 761 ships- 
of-war, including 71 ironclads. 

The naval basis of operations which the United States possesses in 
the western shore of the Atlantic is without a doubt immensely supe- 
rior to that of the British. The United States navy is supported by an 
admirably developed coast-line extending nearly 5000 nautical miles, 
and providing the most copious resources, For the British, on the 
other hand, Halifax and Bermuda are undoubtedly of high value, but 
as yet they are united by no cable. St. Helena and the Falkland 
Islands are important stations in the South Atlantic Ocean ; but the 
former still lacks telegraphic communication with the Cape, and the 
latter, commanding the route round Cape Horn, is completely unpro- 
tected. Inthe Pacific Ocean Great Britain is the weakest of all. British 
ships-of-war are stationed to the number of nineteen in Chinese waters, 
nine in Australia, and only eleven on the west coast of the two Amer- 
icas. Melbourne and Sydney, Adelaide and Brisbane, the Bay of Isl- 
ands, Auckland, Dunedin, and Fiji are either insufficiently guarded or 
not at all, and, further, are not in possession of complete telegraphic 
communication. Victoria and Vancouver’s Island are in a similar case, 
while between these and Fiji and Hong Kong, England possesses no 
naval station at all, On this enormous expanse of water—3,300,000 
geographical square miles,—with its bright fringe of harbor cities and 
network of steamer-lines, Great Britain requires at all times a strong 
maritime force to represent her. And it is now all the more necessary 
as it is becoming daily more and more the chief theatre of commercial 
traffic, and as the United States already declares it an American lake, 
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The relative weakness of the English navy comes all the more dis- 
tinctly into view when we fix our eyes on the actual character of naval 
warfare. In war at sea, as distinguished from war on land, the claims 
of commerce and private property belonging to the enemy are held to 
be of minor importance. It is one of the heaviest tasks of the British 
navy to protect the countless merchant-vessels which cover every sea, 
and are freighted with goods of enormous value.* 

It is just owing to this development and extent that English com- 
merce is more exposed to attack than any other; and the history of 
privateering does not tend to diminish the apprehensions which English 
merchants entertain on this score. England should remember that in 
the war of 1812-14 the United States cruisers captured, in the first 
six months, more than 200 British merchant-vessels. Still more 
fresh in the memory of the English mercantile world are the lessons of 
the North American war of secession of 1861-65. ‘It remembers how 
successful were the enterprises of the privateers fitted out by the South- 
ern States, in spite of the fact that they had no development of mari- 
time power, and were at the time blockaded by the fleet of the Union ;* 
and how the fleet of the Northern States, although at the end of 1863 
it had reached a strength which already surpassed that of the French 
as well as of the English navy, yet did not succeed in putting astop to 
the operations of the Southern privateers. It remembers that the ma- 
rine insurance premium, under the heavy losses which privateering con- 
tinued to inflict on American commerce, reached such a height that the 
States of the Union found themselves compelled to denationalize their 
mercantile fleet. It sailed almost exclusively under the English flag. 
Under the influence of these reminiscences, great disquietude was 
aroused in the English mercantile world in 1878, when Russia took 
steps for equipping cruisers, and with this design purchased the steamers 
“ Cimbria” and ‘State of California,” as well as the “ Alsatia,” “Ha- 
monnia,” and “Thuringia” from the Hamburg-American Company. 
As is well known, the United States of North America did not assent 
to the Declaration of Paris of April 16, 1856, which proclaimed the 
illegality of privateering. It was remembered in England that the 
Unionists, embittered by the partiality shown by Great Britain in the 

8 In the year 1877 the British mercantile fleet numbered 25,788 vessels; the entire 
import and export amounted in value to £646,765, 702. 

4 The five comparatively small privateers, ‘‘ Alabama,’’ ‘‘ Georgia,” ‘‘ Florida,” 
‘“‘ Nashville,” and ‘‘ Takony,” alone had by the middle of the year 1863 destroyed 
125 larger merchant-vessels, including a considerable number of steamers. The 
‘¢ Alabama’’ in particular, in the three last months of 1862, annihilated no less than 
28 large merchant-vessels. The privateer “‘ Tallahassee’ counted 15 prizes in 11 
days. In vain did the Union Minister of Marine send 12 ships, one after another, 
in pursuit of her. Finally, when blockaded by cruisers in the harbor of Halifax, 
when she was taking in coal, she slipped out again, and, after capturing 35 merchant- 
vessels and carrying on a successful running fight with the blockading squadron, 
she ran into the harbor of Wilmington in good condition. 
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war of secession, declared that they should consider themselves justified 
in equipping an entire fleet of privateers, under the flag of Afghanistan 
or Thibet, on the day on which England should find herself at war 
with any seafaring people among her Indian neighbors. Such a panic 
was aroused in the English mercantile world that it has never yet recov- 
ered its feeling of security. Opinion went so far as to look upon the 
centres of the three Indian presidencies, Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, as the possible prey of a single bold stroke, and even to take into 
consideration the eventuality of the Suez Canal being closed. The 
anxiety of the English mercantile world was certainly in no small 
degree grounded on the apprehension that England’s opponent would 
meet with the most thoroughgoing support in all parts of the world ; 
the British have had a bad conscience ever since they first exercised 
their arbitrary power on the sea. 

Well might prudent people try to stem that panic by urging that 
the operations of the Southern cruisers were so successful only because 
the fleet of the Union was entirely absorbed in the blockade of the 
Southern coasts; well might they refer to the fact that Great Britain is 
far the strongest naval power, and that the “ Alabamas” of the future, 
when chased by English ships-of-war, will surely have a shorter term 
of existence granted them than their illustrious predecessor enjoyed. 
But even the soberest Englishman came to the conclusion that, in the event 
of war, the denationalization of the British mercantile fleet would be the 
only means of protecting it from destruction.’ The proud queen of the 
seas sailing under a foreign flag! What Briton of Nelson’s days would 
not blush at the very thought! Could anything show more plainly 
the enormous change of the times? 

But, according to the experience of present times, the share which a 
fleet in general, and the British in particular, may take in the operations 
of a land army cannot be held a very important one. The power of 
attack by a fleet on foreign coasts has been very much diminished in 
our times by the progress in the art of fortification, in the science of 
artillery and submarine mining. The small results obtained in 1854- 
55 by the English Black Sea fleet, in the North American civil war, 
1861-65, and in the Russo-Turkish war, 1877-78, afford abundant 

5 I refer here to a most valuable article in Colburn’s United Service Magazine, 
1876, ‘‘Our Naval Strength.’ It is there stated in so many words: ‘If England 
therefore engages in-a war with any European power, the probable result will be 
a transfer to some neutral flag of a very large portion of our mercantile marine, in 
order that their employment in the carrying trade might go on uninterruptedly. 
Ship-owners, as a class, would suffer terribly, and the carrying trade of the country 
would doubtless receive a severe blow, from which it would not easily recover ; but, 
except indirectly, other classes would not suffer greatly, and our supplies of food, 
etc., from without, as well as our exports of all except contraband of war, might go 


on as if in peace, only in foreign instead of in English ships, or rather, it should 
be said, in English ships that had been transferred for safety to a foreign neutral 


flag.” 
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evidence that naval expeditions, except when directed to the debarka- 
tion of important land forces, possess a very subordinate value. But 
the development of the means of defense in all European states in the 
last ten years makes demands, at all events in Europe, on the forces 
landed which Great Britain’s army could by no means satisfy. 

Besides, the introduction of steam into the English navy has to a 
great extent diminished that prestige which the superiority of her sea- 
men gained for her at a time when navies consisted exclusively of sail- 
ing-vessels. The introduction of ironclads has diminished the numbers 
of ships-of-war, and produced a distinction between men-of-war and 
merchant-vessels which was undreamt of at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. At that time the merchant navy could to some extent be looked 
upon as a reserve of the war navy, inasmuch as the adaptation of a 
merchant-vessel to the requirements of warfare did not present any 
very great difficulty. 

Were the case the same at the present day, Great Britain, as a naval 
power, could make head against any coalition of powers; for, as stated 
above, the tonnage of her sailing-vessels beats to that of all other 
powers combined the proportion of 5,494,577 : 10,535,017, or, in round 
numbers, 1 : 2; while the tonnage of steamships is as 2,215,760 : 2,250,- 
461,°in round numbers 1:1. Great Britain’s fleet of steamers is as 
strong as that of all other seafaring nations combined. 

These proportions, though so remarkably favorable to Great Britain, 
show clearly how severely she has suffered in point of naval power 
through the changes in the nature of war-ships. Against the con- 
version of mercantile vessels into men-of-war, besides their sensitive- 
ness to modern artillery and ramming, is also the fact that their con- 
struction is too weak to carry the heavy ordnance of the present day. 
Yet it cannot be denied that England possesses in her mercantile steam 
navy a valuable resource in case of war. Their wonderful celerity, 
and their capacity for remaining a long time under steam, insure their 
manifold and profitable employment in all circumstances. Nevertheless, 
for purposes of war, the decision must ultimately depend on the numeri- 
cal strength of the war establishment. The number, then, of British 
ships-of-war bears to that of all other naval powers the proportion of 
313: 1583, or, roughly, 1:5; the ironclads included herein being in 
the proportion of 64: 244, or, roughly, 1: 4. 

It follows, however, from this that, first, the other naval powers 
provide their mercantile marine with a protection numerically three 
times as powerful as Great Britain does for hers; and, secondly, that 
she has not ventured of late years to create afresh that relative prepon- 
derance of which she made so immoderate:and indiscreet a use at the 
beginning of this century. Her first attempt would be followed by 
the immediate coalition of all naval powers. Of the immense altera- 


6 These numbers refer to the end of 1878. 
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tion in these proportions Great Britain has already had notice in the 
Declaration of Paris, 1856, and the Treaty of Washington, 1871. 

It might be supposed that, owing to the wealth of her financial 
resources, Great Britain could extend her war navy to any limits she 
thought fit. This, however, is not the case. Of all war matériel, mari- 
time appliances are the most sensitive to technical progress. The fact 
that no one can foresee what weapons of attack or defense the next day 
may require, and the enormous expenditure entailed by the construc- 
tion of modern ships-of-war, make it imperatively necessary, even for 
England, to exercise foresight and moderation in the establishment of 
her war navy. 

If we summarize the preceding remarks, we arrive at the following 
conclusions: At the present day Great Britain is absolutely the strongest 
naval power; relatively as such she is weak. This relative weakness 
is the result of the dispersion of her ships over the whole world, of the 
enormous distances which separate the individual squadrons, and of the 
fact that her base of operations, though of wide extent and all-em- 
bracing, is yet full of weak points. 

The distances which separate the squadrons, and the deficiency of 
telegraphic communication, exclude the possibility of united co-opera- 
tion on the part of the scattered portions of the fleet, and expose single 
squadrons and marine stations to the eventuality of an overwhelming 
foreign attack. The British war navy can afford so slight a protection 
to the mercantile fleet that, in case of war, the latter must be denation- 
alized. The power of attack possessed by the war navy is very much 
smaller than it was. The united strength of the other powers is, in 
proportion to Great Britain, greater than ever. The time is past when 
she, as queen and mistress of the sea, could prescribe rules for other 
seafaring nations. 

From these comparisons it can cause no surprise that of late Eng- 
lish military authorities have been taking into earnest consideration the 
practicability of an invasion of the United Kingdom. 

It must always remain the first and most important task of British 
military power to protect against invasion the United Kingdom, the 
heart of the British Empire, the central point of its vital system. The 
opinion held by English military circles on this point appears from the 
most recent declaration on the subject,—namely, from two reports read 
before the Royal United Service Institution, in London, in April, 1877, 
by Admiral Selwyn, their author, General Collinson, R.E., being pre- 
vented by illness from appearing in person. The object of these re- 
ports was to make it clear to military, and especially to political, circles 
how slight was the security of the island kingdom against invasion. 

It is worthy of notice that a superior officer of engineers, intrusted 
with the system of coast defense, felt himself constrained to bring 
under discussion the all-important question of an invasion of England ; 
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and that a naval officer of high rank, an admiral, became the mouth- 
piece of a general of the land army. 

General Collinson holds that the state of the island kingdom, as far 
as regards the defense of its coasts, is in a condition not more satisfac- 
tory than when it was threatened with invasion by Napoleon I. He 
is also of opinion that steamers would facilitate an invasion enormously, 
inasmuch as they make it possible to take the country by surprise. 
The introduction of ironclads has been followed by a diminution in 
the number of ships-of-war,—that is to say, a diminution of the means 
of defense,—which again makes an invasion more practicable. 

General Collinson bases his calculation on the readiness for action 
of Germany, France, and Russia. According to his reckoning, within 
a fortnight there could be embarked, with all supplies necessary for a 
transmarine invasion, by Germany three, by France four, and by Russia 
two, army corps of 30,000 men. According to an English officer’s 
calculation, fourteen days would suffice for 50,000 German troops, not 
merely to be embarked, but also to be landed, in England. 

As the coast defense of England is virtually intrusted to the fleet, 
General Collinson investigates its active strength, and furnishes proof 
that it by no means corresponds to the great hopes placed in it. There 
are so many difficulties in the way of the equipment of the reserve 
fleet that it would be scarcely possible to set 8500 men in motion for 
this purpose before the lapse of three months. 

Besides, each of the Continental powers mentioned possesses a suffi- 
cient number of ironclads to form an escort for her transport-fleet 
which would be strong enough to make head against the ships-of-war 
which, leaving out of count those employed abroad, the English Ad- 
miralty can dispose of on the home coasts. Collinson—and, as it appears, 
also his reporter—does not expect that the English fleet could prevent 
the landing. He represents that instances of English squadrons being 
surrounded by foreign fleets have occurred tolerably often, and may 
easily occur again.’ Further, he refers to the fact that, according to the 
teaching of the history of war, most landings have been effected suc- 
cessfully, as, for instance, the landing in French Canada in 1758, 
Bonaparte’s, at the mouths of the Nile, in 1798, the landing of the 
English expedition for the recovery of Egypt, in 1801, and that of the 
French and English in the Crimea, in 1854.° 

7 It is only necessary to recall Nelson’s famous chase of the Toulon fleet, which 
began on the 19th of January, 1805, and lasted, without success, for seven months, 
till he was finally obliged to put into Portsmouth. 

8 The sum total of the troops disembarked by the allies amounted to 63,000 men, 
with 128 guns. The French brought the first 20,000 men and 18 guns, with their 
horses and harness, to land within four hours. Further, the barges and boats con- 
veying the troops had to traverse a considerable space by means of oars. At the 
present day, when ships-of-war are provided with steam launches, and transport 
and mercantile steamers with mechanical appliances for unloading, far better 
performances may be confidently anticipated. 
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Collinson then admits the probable success of an attempt to effect 
a landing. 

How widely his view that the fleet alone would afford no sufficient 
’ protection was shared by persons in authority in England is shown 
most convincingly by the fact that, when England was at the zenith of 
its economical prosperity, at a time when there was an undisguised 
shrinking from unproductive expenditure,—namely, since 1860,—more 
than £10,000,000 has been laid out on coast defense ; and that already 
several plans are extant for transforming London, the giant city, with 
its 3,620,868 inhabitants, into a fortified town like Paris.’ 


GREAT BRITAIN AS A LAND POWER. 


Collinson admits, as stated already, the success of the landing, 

and supposes it to take place in the neighborhood of the mouth of the 
Thames, All that England could bring forward to arrest the progress 
of the hostile advance on the capital would be at most 50,000 men. 
A decisive engagement could not long be delayed. A defeat of the 
English troops in the neighborhood of London would be decisive as to 
the occupation of the capital. But with this the most important part 
of the country, both strategically and politically, falls into the hands of 
the invader. 

Such is General Collinson’s opinion. It may, perhaps, be objected 
that he has painted too gloomy a picture. That a general and an ad- 
miral should paint den Teufel an die Wand, for the purpose of inducing 
their countrymen to render their fighting establishment more effective, 
may be a view worth consideration ; but when thoroughly examined 
such an argument would be as defective as incorrect. 

How so? Is England unable to bring more than 50,000 men to 
check an enemy advancing from his landing-place on the capital of the 
country? Are there, then, no more than 100,000 regular troops in the 
United Kingdom? Cannot the United Kingdom dispose of 113,000 
militiamen, 10,500 yeomanry troops, and more than 200,000 volunteers ? 
Would not any invading army be crushed immediately after its land- 
ing? Would it not, in a very short time, be cut off from its base and 
given up to famine? 

These objections lead us direct to the investigation of the British 
military forces. 

Collinson’s calculation, according to which England could meet an 
invading army, a few days after its landing, with 50,000 troops ready 
for action, is rather too sanguine. The 200,000 volunteers, just as the 
10,500 yeomanry troops, cannot, owing to their organization, equipment, 
and training, be employed for a regular campaign. Consequently, two- 

® Colonel Drummond Jervois has proposed to surround London with 50 detached 
works; Major Palliser with 81. 
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thirds of them were originally destined for coast defense, one-third for 
garrison service. 

The 100,000 militia are, from a military point of view, not much 
more effective. The system is based on the act of 1852, of which ~ 
the most important clause runs thus: “The objects of this institution 
are to be effected with as little pressure as possible on the ordinary oc- 
cupation of the people.” Their framework of officers (Chargen-Rah- 
men) is of very little value, and their training extremely superficial. 
As to their ability to march and readiness for action, we may draw a 
conclusion from the condition of the standing army. 

In 1880-81 the standing army in the United Kingdom numbers 
101,541 men, composed as follows : 


Regimental establishments . ‘ . : : . ; . 83,015 
Depots . : ° ‘ . é ‘ - ‘ . ‘ - 18,257 
Half of auxiliary forces . ‘ ; . ° . . : . 5,269 


en 


101,541 


The sum total of supplementary corps, so far as they were derived 
from the regular army, amounts only to 16,651 men. For the artillery 
and cavalry there are absolutely no reserve corps in existence. In time 
of peace the English army knows nothing of the higher tactical units, 
such as brigade, division, corps. The medical, transport, and com- 
missariat departments have not their full complement even for the re- 
duced establishment. Compared with the great armies of Europe, the 
English army, considered as an “army in the field,” is absolutely un- 
organized. 

It follows from this that every mobilization is accomplished only 
after enormous friction. The smallest expeditions, such as those against 
Abyssinia and Ashantee, required months of preparation. In 1878, in 
the period between the conclusion of the treaty of San Stefano (March 
3) and the meeting of the Berlin Congress, Great Britain was not in a 
position to place in the field a single army corps. In order to calculate 
the numerical strength of the forces which England could oppose to an 
invading army a few days after its landing, important considerations 
are suggested by the dispersion during time of peace of its standing 
army. On January 1, 1880, it was distributed throughout the United 
Kingdom as follows: 

There were stationed in England . : ‘ : . . 65,111 men. 

a“ «“ Ce en Soe eee 


‘“¢ Treland . } . ‘ , . 20,248 
‘the Channel Islands : ; »' seen 


70m. F . . ° 5 ; - 90,824 *& 


The fact that in time of peace there should be stationed in Scotland, 
with an area of 1443 square miles, 3464 men, but in Ireland, with an 
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area of 1529 square miles, 20,248, is important for considerations based 
on the distribution of troops. The numerous risings of which Irish 
history tells, its memories preserved in the history of war (in 1689 the 
landing of James II. with French troops, in 1793 the appearance of a 
French fleet with a landing force of 25,000 men, at so late a period as 
1867 the Fenian agitation), and the present social and political condition 
of Ireland, justify the conclusion that in the event of war the peace 
garrison of the Emerald Isle would be so shackled that not only could 
it not send off a single man for the protection of England, but would 
rather require a very considerable reinforcement. 

The necessity for'strong reinforcements in Scotland appears equally 
indisputable, for it is obvious that the peace establishment of Scotland, 
3464 men strong, would never be sufficient to cover Edinburgh. 

On paper there are 65,111 men in the standing army and 70 per 
cent. of the first-class army reserve, 16,651 strong, to be employed for 
the defense of England and Wales, and for reinforcing the garrisons of 
Scotland and Ireland. From this number we must deduct 


Unfit for service. ‘ ei 2 : ° . . 81 per cent. 
In hospital. . or 8 : . + «1 # 
Deserters : ‘ : ‘ ‘ . . . : . - s 
Under arrest . ‘ ° ‘ : ° ; ° : - 2 


“ 


Total ‘ “ i ‘ ‘ " sae) 3 


There remain then 48,787 men fit for service. Granting, then, all con- 
ceivable readiness to march and preparedness for action, leaving out of 
consideration the reinforcement of the garrisons of Scotland and Ire- 
land, admitting even what is practically impossible, that the entire ex- 
isting force should be concentrated on one point,—in other words, that 
all other places should be completely denuded of regular troops,—yet 
with all concessions England would not be capable of meeting an in- 
vader with 50,000 men. 

We see from this that an invading army, far from running any 
risk of being crushed after a successful landing, would, if consisting of 
a force of only 50,000 men, have on its side that numerical superiority 
which is the surest guarantee of success in tactics. This victory would 
secure to it the possession of London, from a strategical as well as from 
a political point of view the most important portion of the country. 
With London must fall also Woolwich,—that is to say, the only war 
arsenal of the land army would be in the enemy’s hands. Owing to 
the entire absence of any system of inland defense, on the fall of Lon- 
don Chatham and Portsmouth would at once be threatened,—the war 
harbors, namely, in which Great Britain has almost exclusively con- 
centrated her matériel for the equipment of her war-fleet. 

Finally, the question of feeding the invading army, when closely 
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examined, presents no very great difficulty. The parts of the United 
Kingdom directly exposed to invasion—namely, the south and south- 
east of England—are precisely the districts where agriculture and cattle- 
breeding pre-eminently flourish. The invading army is entering upon 
a country one of the richest in all resources in the whole world, and 
can throughout, and, for a long time, subsist on what the country fur- 
nishes. In spite of all, the invasion of Great Britain will remain 
always a great military problem. That, however, it is possible at the 
present day is not open to doubt. The protection of the United King- 
dom cannot be intrusted to the fleet alone. The British army, how- 
ever, with which an enemy who had effected a landing would have to 
cope, is so far behind the requirements of modern warfare in organi- 
zation, readiness for marching, and preparedness for war that any 
invasion of England is synonymous with an actual surprise. 

The declaration of the absolute integrity of Belgium and Holland 
has a most important bearing on the military security of the United 
Kingdom. The security of the island kingdom would be in a most 
critical position were Holland to be seized by Germany, whose maritime 
power is so rapidly developing, or Belgium by France, whose position 
as regards England is at the present day so overwhelmingly strong. 
Over and over again has France striven for the possession of Antwerp, 
a harbor capable of holding 1000 to 1200 ships. In possession of the 
mouth of the Scheldt, she would, to use Pitt’s expression, hold a pistol 
at England’s breast. Great Britain should be prepared, then, to come 
to the assistance of Holland and Belgium at the first note of alarm. 
The English assistance must come at the very beginning of the inva- 
sion, and on the very largest scale. We do not doubt that the Belgians, 
as the Netherlanders, would fight for their freedom and independence 
with the courage of lions. But, having regard to the overwhelming 
superiority of force with which an invading army on the part of the 
great powers France and Germany would enter on the theatre of 
war, to the marvelous celerity with which they are able to mobilize 
their forces, to the proportionately small territory to be occupied (Bel- 
gium 534.33 square miles, Holland 596.40), it may be assumed with 
certainty that within a few days both countries, with the exception of 
certain strong points, would fall into the hands of the invader. 

It was shown by the German-Danish war of 1864 how in these 
days the drama of invading a small state is played out by a superior 
power, in this case the proportion being only 60,000 : 33,000. 

A German invasion of Holland would, at the present day, be ac- 
complished with a rapidity which would surely not fall behind that of 
the invasions of 1787 and 1795. In fourteen days, at the most, after 
the issue of the order for mobilization the German army columns would 
cross the frontiers of Holland. Neither the line of the Yssel, nor that 
of the Grebbe, lying two marches behind it, could arrest the invasion 
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which in two marches farther would extend to Utrecht, and with that 
reach Holland’s chief line of defense. In the first fourteen days the 
Dutch can oppose to this invading army at most 35,000 men im all. 
In this period all the country east of the Zuyder-Zee falls into the hands 
of the invader. Thus, in all probability, the Dutch army would be 
deprived of the possibility of collecting its full war establishment of 
62,000 men (including the Schutterij), which, supposing the work of 
mobilization were undisturbed, could only be carried out in two months 
at least. It remains then with at most 25,000 men to hold the chief 
line of defense. It is not inconceivable that the Dutch would abandon 
this line, as being too extended for their forces, and retreat upon the 
central position of Amsterdam, in which undoubtedly a long resistance 
is possible. 

Belgium, if attacked by France, appears even more defenseless. 
The years of war, 1745, 1792, and 1793, furnish evidence of the speed 
with which the fate of this country may be decided: the French army 
under Gérard, which crossed the Belgian frontier November 15, 1832, 
appeared before Antwerp four days later, on the 19th, and that city 
capitulated December 23. 

A French invasion of Belgium would be a farce of the same char- 
acter. The fact that in 1832 the Belgians received the French as 
friends, while to-day they would oppose them as enemies, has but a 
slight bearing on the result, inasmuch as the Belgian army (whose war 
establishment is 99,851 men) must, in the presence of an overwhelm- 
ing invasion, content itself with a retreat upon the intrenched camp of 
Antwerp, and remain in the district of Termonde-Malines-Lierre, 
Antwerp. This, and an attitude of defense in anticipation of help from 
England, constitutes the entire system on which Belgium’s safety rests. 

We see, then, the Dutch, as well as the Belgians, in a few days 
after the invading army has crossed their frontier, thrown back upon 
their central position, and there beleaguered by overwhelming forces. 
Would they be able to make a stand? Would England be able to 
come to the rescue? 

This last question leads us to determine next what military strength 
Great Britain could put forth outside the limits of the United Kingdom. 

The volunteers, yeomanry, and militia, independently of their use- 
fulness for a campaign, cannot be employed in a war abroad, as they 
are not enlisted for foreign service. To this last purpose it is the stand- 
ing army exclusively which is applicable. As in no case can a dimi- 
nution of the peace establishment in Ireland be thought of, so, even 
supposing Great Britain to call up its regular army to the last man, 
it can only dispose of a maximum of 70,000 men, or two army corps, 
for active service. Even supposing it to place the whole of this force 
in Belgium and Holland, it could effect no change in the fate of these 
small states. But, in the event of war against France and Germany, 
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the danger of an invasion of England would become so serious and 
pressing that the latter would require every man for the defense of its 
ownesoil, and would be unable to dream of offensive undertakings 
abroad. She must, whether she will or not, abandon Belgium and 
Holland to their fate. 

The defensive condition of the colonial possessions of Great Britain 
is still less favorable than that of the United Kingdom itself. There 
are three forces which render their defense difficult : the enormous super- 
ficial area and population of the British colonial possessions ; the cir- 
cumstance that they are not united in one compact whole, but scattered 
over the entire world ; and, lastly, the weakening effect produced by 
great distances. 

We learn from history how enormous distances, separating colonies 
from the mother-country, weaken all military action entered on by the 
latter on behalf of the former. 

In spite of a struggle lasting eight years, full of the greatest efforts, 
England was unable to prevent the separation of the present “ United 
States,” which counted at that period not more than 3,000,000 inhabit- 
ants. Again, in the two years’ war of 1812-14, Great Britain did not 
succeed in getting the upper hand against the young and as yet weak 
republic. In St. Domingo the negroes fought for and succeeded in 
gaining their freedom against mighty England, as well as against power- 
ful France. , 

Spain and Portugal have been, equally with England, incapable of 
retaining their American possessions. Just as Buenos Ayres had pre- 
viously thrown off the Spanish yoke in 1806, so between 1810 and 
1825, in spite of the efforts of Spain, Columbia, Peru, La Plata, Uru- 
guay, Chili, Bolivia, Paraguay, and Mexico freed themselves, while 
Cuba and Porto Rico alone remained to the Spanish crown. 

This truth is further confirmed by the history of late years. Ina 
similar manner, Napoleon III., who had determined to create a mon- 
archy in Mexico, in the expectation that the civil war would lead to the 
break-up of the States of North America, was obliged to abandon the 
American expedition immediately on the United States demanding the 
recall of the French troops at the conclusion of the civil war. 

It was only in February of last year that the insurrection in Cuba, 
which broke out in October, 1868, reached a temporary end. It has 
obliged Spain to send in a single year since King Alphonso’s accession 
24,445 soldiers to Cuba. The memorandum of the Spanish govern- 
ment of February 14, 1876, from which these figures are derived, states 
that the number of native insurgents never exceeded 1000. 

On the evidence, then, of the history of the wars of the past cen- 
tury, it appears that no European power—not excepting even the great 
naval powers, France and England—can bring a crushing military force 
into action in the New World. 
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The United States, above any other power, exercise in questions 
affecting the New World a decisive influence, both military and politi- 
cal. In just recognition of this truth, France, under the First Cgnsul, 
sold Louisiana to the United States in 1803; and Spain followed this 
example with Florida in 1819. 

It is self-evident that this is equally true vice versd. On their side 
as well the United States are unable to throw into the scale in Europe 
any considerable military force. It is true that in 1815 an American 
fleet punished the piratical state of Algiers ; but, on the other hand, all 
attempts to gain possession of an island in the Mediterranean, as a per- 
manent port for protection of their commerce, have failed through the 
protests of England. 

The recognition of the impossibility of protecting the colonies in a 
serious war by reinforcements from the mother-country has given the 
latter the hint to put them ona military footing of their own. How 
far this design has been carried out hitherto shall be discussed in its 
proper place. 

Let us next fix our attention on the American colonies possessed by 
England,—namely, the Union of Canada, Newfoundland, Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, the Bermudas and Bahamas, fifteen of the small Antilles, 
and Jamaica, Honduras, and British Guiana. All these colonies come 
so far within the range of the power of the United States, predominant 
in both Americas, that England cannot think of protecting the conti- 
nental part of them, at all events against the Union. The grounds of 
this assertion are that while these colonies are separated from the 
mother-country by a vast ocean (from Liverpool to Quebec it is 2634 
nautical miles, and from Southampton to St. Thomas 3570), they are 
within arm’s length of the great republic. 

The military protection which the mother-country could afford its 
American colonies is very insignificant. According to the calculation 
of the Budget for 1880-81, only a single garrison is kept up in the Do- 
minion of Canada, whose area is 153,745 square miles, and population 
4,127,526. There are stationed in Halifax only 1843 English troops. 
Besides these, Bermuda is garrisoned by 2158; the other West India 
Islands by 2361 men,—namely, 81 in the Bahamas, 196 in Honduras, 
885 in Jamaica, 1182 in the Windward and Leeward Islands. This 
protection, then, is merely nominal. On the other hand, it has induced 
the Dominion of Canada to do something for its own defense. In 1868, 
in consequence of the differences with the United States and the Fenian 
outbreak, it called into existence the militia for the defense of the 
country. It embraces all subjects from eighteen to sixty years of age, 
and is divided into the active and the reserve militia. The first, which 
has alone received some military training, numbers 45,152 men; as 
reserve it is supposed to be able to dispose of the tremendous number 
of 655,000 men ! 
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The African colonial possessions of Great Britain seem to be in a 
more secure position than the American. They comprise Gambia, 
Sierga Leone, the Gold Coast, Lagos, Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal, 
Ascension Island, St. Helena, Tristan da Cunha, Mauritius and its de- 
pendencies, St. Paul and New Amsterdam. These colonies seem in a 
safer position, because in those parts of the Dark Continent in which 
England has a firm foothold she has at the moment no European rival 
to fear; while against the natives and the Boers she can bring to bear 
the overwhelming weight of her wealth and civilization, and of European 
military science. Great Britain looks upon Africa as the prize of the 
commerce of the future, as the great area of consumption which will 
compensate her for the loss of the European and American markets. 
To this point also the numerous exploring expeditions, the recent 
war against the Zulu-Kaffirs, and the attempts of France and Italy to 
gain a footing in Africa show clearly that if England wishes to main- 
tain and extend her colonial possessions in Africa,:she requires in this 
continent as well a strong military representation. 

The fact that Plymouth and the Cape of Good Hope are separated 
by 5780 nautical miles must have a very weakening effect on any action 
originating in the mother-country. The government was, therefore, de- 
sirous to relieve the colonies, especially the Cape, from military depend- 
ence on the mother-country. 

But hitherto the colonists have not shown much zeal in seconding 
the government in this endeavor. In these African colonies, with a 
total area of 10,839 square miles, and a population of 1,367,000 souls, 
there are stationed, according to the calculations of the Budget for 
1880-81, 6697 men in all,—namely, 5386 in Cape Colony, including 
Natal ; 228 at St. Helena; 458 at the Mauritius ; 429 at Sierra Leone; 
and 196 on the Gold Coast and at Lagos. 

The third and most important group of English colonial possessions 
comprises the British colonies in Asia and Australia. We may con- 
veniently speak of them as a single group, because a single route con- 
nects them with the mother-country—that, namely, by which the com- 
merce of the world passes through the Suez Canal. This group is the 
most important one for England, as on its possession is grounded 
England’s dominating position in the Indian Ocean, as well as in the 
Pacific. It is the inexhaustible source of the economical prosperity, of 
the thriving and successful condition of the mother-country. The 
enormous importance of these colonial possessions is shown—if not 
fully, yet very remarkably—by the figures of the commercial transac- 
tions between them and the mother-country. In 1877 imports and 
exports together reached the colossal total of £151,000,000 sterling. 

Of this great group the Australian colonies—namely, the entire 
continent and the islands Tasmania, Norfolk, New Zealand, the Fan- 
ning, and the Fiji group, 144,760 square miles in area, with 1,720,475 
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inhabitants—are, from a military point of view, in a tolerably secure 
situation. Of the Australian, as of the African colonies of England, 
Montesquieu’s view holds good, tliat their extreme remoteness from the 
mother-country has not a prejudicial effect on their security. “ As the 
mother-country is too distant to protect them, so are her enemies and 
rivals too far off to conquer them.” 

There is no power at the present day which would have a sufficiently 
strong interest and the power to endanger England’s colonies in this 
part of the world. As, however, the possibility is by no means excluded 
that Melbourne, New Zealand, Sydney, Adelaide, Brisbane, Auckland, 
Dunedin, Fiji, and Vancouver’s Land might receive some passing 
damage, the mother-country, while ceasing to garrison the Fiji Islands, 
as hitherto, with ninety-six men, has seconded endeavors which have 
led to Australia’s military separation being partially accomplished. 
The New South Wales colony has already some troops of its own to 
dispose of, and is on the point of creating a fleet. 

Let us turn now to England’s colonial possessions in Asia. Aden, 
Perim, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements (Singapore, Penang, the territory 
of Malacca), Hong Kong, and Labuan are, without doubt, very im- 
portant stations; but in comparison with the Indian Empire, whose 
importance far outweighs all remaining British colonies united, they 
need hardly be taken into consideration. 

In the Indian empire, its most costly possession, Great Britain finds 
itself threatened in a twofold manner—from within and from without. 
To be able to estimate fully the greatness of this menace, we must fix 
our attention more closely on the circumstances of British India. 

With that steady regard for material gain which characterizes the 
Anglo-Saxon race, England has had firm foothold on the soil of Farther 
India—the Italy of the East—for nearly 300 years. Up to the middle 
of last century her progress was fairly moderate; since then it has been 
very great. By vigorous and fortunate wars, and by prudently turning 
to account the enmities of weak native princes, she has made herself 
by the present time, with the exception of some small possessions, 
mistress of the whole of Farther India. She rules now over an area of 
70,000 square miles, or 4,187,000 square kilometers, with a population 
of 240,000,000 souls. The East India Company and its legal successor, 
the Crown of Great Britain, laid hold of this costly prize in a spirit 
quite different from that of Alexander, the mighty King of Macedon. 
India was and is to them a milch-cow, which supplies England with 
butter. The necessary consequence of the British system of self-enrich- 
ment is the material ruin of India. It is true that Great Britain has 
restored internal peace to Farther India, has laid out roads to develop 
agriculture, has executed enormous irrigation works, has built 11,300 
kilometers of railways, and—last, not least—has founded an Anglo- 
Mohammedan university in India. She has, however, completely de- 
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stroyed native manufactures, has tried to reap enormous crops without 
manuring the soil (den Raubbau ohne geniigende Diingung provocirt), 
has burdened the country with intolerable taxation, and introduced the 
village money-lender, with his 12, 24, or 60 per cent. While every 
year there come from India to England £20,000,000 of British profits, 
Indian society under British rule is impoverished to a frightful extent. 
The investment of capital is not known in India; all monetary trans- 
actions take place through English gold. The finances of the Indian 
empire have for a long time been very unsatisfactory. In the last 
twenty years India has had a deficit sixteen times, and the sum total of 
the deficits in the last four financial years reached nearly £21,000,000 ; 
45 per cent. of the total revenue is taken up with military expenditure. 
The British system of government in India has brought its fruit. The 
priests, Hindu as well as Mohammedan, the military party and those 
who have received a political education, the native warriors and chief- 
tains who have been dispossessed, and, finally, the mob are irreconcilably 
hostile to England. How little trust the British government places in 
the native princes may be gathered from the fact that in the spring of 
1878—at a time, that is, when the outbreak of war with Russia was 
imminent—it took steps for the reduction of the armies of these native 
princes, which together number 305,235 men, with 5252 guns. The 
very moderate Bombay Gazette wrote plainly: “The armies of the 
native princes are an open threat to the British power in India.” 
Revolution was so openly preached by the Indian daily press, and the 
people, by its means, so goaded on to a struggle with their foreign 
masters, that the Viceroy found himself in 1878 forced to suppress the 
liberty of the press. 

From these circumstances it can cause no surprise that all statesmen 
who return home from India own without disguise to the most pessi- 
mistic views. Rawlinson states plainly that England is in truth stand- 
ing on a voleano in India, which may burst forth in eruption any day 
and annihilate British supremacy. 

In its Indian empire, resting on so insecure a basis, Great Britain 
has long found herself daily threatened by greater dangers from with- 
out, on the part of the greatest continental power in the world—namely, 
Russia. 

In the course of this sketch it has been shown that Great Britain 
could not defend by military force its continental possessions in America 
against the United States, because in an attack on Canada the United 
States could bring to bear an enormous military preponderance, which 
would not be weakened by having to traverse vast distances and an entire 
ocean, as must be the case with any military action on the part of 
Great Britain. Similar, though far more dangerous from Great Britain’s 
point of view, are the circumstances we find in Asia. 

As in the former the “ Union” is Canada’s neighbor, so here Russia 
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forms the neighbor of the Indian empire. At present, indeed, the 
contact is not direct ; Afghanistan still lies as a buffer between the two 
rivals, But Great Britain has already gone to war with Afghanistan 
for the third time, to prevent its falling under Russian influence. The 
direct contact of the two rivals will sooner or later be an accomplished 
fact. A collision between the two is inevitable, as matters are here 
situated differently for Great Britain to what they are on the American 
continent. 

The North American Union is not an aggressive power, as at the 
present day nothing exists which she can desire. Her body of states 
unites in itself all the necessary conditions of that unprecedented ma- 
terial prosperity which excites the just admiration of the world. In 
the enormous expanse which it occupies between the two oceans within 
the frontiers of the Union, countless important problems, tasking the 
powers of generations, lie awaiting their solution. It is with the im- 
plements of the arts of peace that the United States are building up 
the fabric of their greatness. Peace is, indeed, especially their policy. 

Russia, on the other hand, is a state overmastered and driven for- 
ward by a marvelous power of expansion. The empire, which at the 
time of its foundation by Peter the Great was almost an inland state, 
has since pushed forward its frontiers to the Baltic and the Black Sea. 
Proceeding against its neighbors with the mathematical regularity of 
the blockade of a fortress, it has swallowed up Finland, Ingria, Es- 
thonia, Livonia, Courland, Lithuania, Congress-Poland, Bialystock, 
Vollhynia, Podolia, part of Ukrania, Bessarabia, the Crimea, Taurida, 
Kuban, the Caucasus, Georgia, and Armenia; annexed about 50,000 
square miles in Central Asia, enlarged the Amoor territory, set a firm 
foot on Sachalin in the farthest East, and, what is most important of all, 
has not yet reached that for which it must always strive—the free en- 
trance on the free sea, the commercial thoroughfare of the world. For 
a state of 21,500,000 square kilometers (330,000 square miles), and 
85,200,000 souls, the free entrance on the free sea is, in the truest 
sense of the word, a condition of existence. As the Arctic Ocean is 
without importance as regards the commerce of the world, while the 
entrance to the Sea of Okhotsk and the Behring’s Straits is quite inac- 
cessible ; the Sound and the Bosphorus (the latter the real mouth of all 
the great rivers of Russia) are in foreign hands, and can at any moment 
be closed. It is a simple fact that the Empire of Russia is even at the 
present day breathing through foreign air-channels. Such a condition 
is, as a lasting one, intolerable, and we can therefore understand that 
Russia makes the greatest efforts to change it to her own advantage. 

There are three roads which lead Russia towards this longed-for 
goal. The pursuit of the first, aiming at the possession of the Baltic 
Sound, would precipitate a struggle which Russia does not feel herself 
capable of carrying through with success. The second leads to Con- 
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stantinople. Russia has already trodden this road again and again; 
but always in vain. She has always found united Europe stand to 
oppose her advance along this road. Even the last victorious war con- 
firms the expressions used in 1868 by an Austrian officer of high rank, 
in a pamphlet on the subject : 

“ All the struggles on the Danube and the Balkans are lost labor. 
The whole direction of her policy towards the Aja Sophia is a mistake. 
Russia’s road towards the conquest of Constantinople leads across 
Austria, which presses with the whole weight of her military strength 
directly or indirectly upon the strategic defile between the Carpathians 
and the Black Sea. 

“Taking into consideration these hindrances and the prospect of a 
war with a European coalition, Russia will most probably in the future 
seek to give expression to her yearnings for the open sea on the Asiatic 
side as the main point of pressure.” 

The entrance to the Indian Ocean through the Persian Gulf opens 
the world to Russia. This direction is moreover in perfect harmony 
with her political ideal (Staats-Idee), which has been expressed by one 
of her clearest heads, General Heinrich Antonowitzch Leer, in almost 
the following words: 

“ Every nation that has been organized into a polity has a mission 
of its own. It was in fulfillment of hers that Russia acted as the bul- 
wark of Europe against the Tartars, against an inroad of fresh peoples, 
and thus saved the civilization of Western Europe from a repetition 
of the devastations of the fifth century. But Russia’s mission is not 
complete with that; she has the task of rendering the civilization of 
Western Europe accessible to the peoples of Asia. The military tasks 
of Russia follow in natural sequence from this political programme,— 
namely, a defensive attitude towards the West, and an offensive advance 
towards the East.” 

The great programme of the Russian Empire may be stated thus: 
“ Entrance on the open sea, through the Persian Gulf to the Indian 
Ocean, which opens the world to us.” In carrying out this programme 
it must encounter the resistance of Great Britain. Recognizing that 
this great programme can only be realized through blood and iron, 
Russia has accepted universal conscription. With the incalculable 
resources she possesses in a population of 85,000,000 souls, she will at 
her own time proceed to the solution of the question, affecting the whole 
world, of the mastery in Asia. Will England be able to withstand 
the onset of the Colossus of the North ? 

We see, then, that England’s greatest colonial acquisition is also, 
from a military point of view, the most precarious. The circumstance 
that Bombay is 6779 nautical miles distant from Liverpool obliged the 
mother-country at a very early period to place the East Indian colonies 
on their own military footing. 
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As the number of Europeans resident in India is but very insignifi- 
cant (according to the census of 1871, 64,061 souls), these could not 
form the basis of Indian military strength. European troops have 
always been stationed in India as guardians of the Indian empire. 
As these have never sufficed numerically for the requirements, the 
English at an early period made use of the suitable native element for 
military service. In 1877-78 the Anglo-Indian government had the 
following military force at its disposal : 


1. English troops ordered toIndia_ . . 4 . 62,653 men. 
2. Regular native troops, namely, the armies of Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal together . ° Z => Rae 


In all, 188,524 “ 


Further, the government encourages the formation of volunteer corps 
of Englishmen resident in India. 

The Anglo-Indian army is above all charged with the task of up- 
holding English supremacy in India ; that is to say, preserving internal 
quiet in the English provinces, and giving security to the governments 
of the dependent states. It is in consequence not so much an army for 
use against a foreign enemy as a militarily organized police force. How 
proportionately weak it is even as such is seen when we find that for 
every area of 66.83 square kilometers (44$700°), or for every 3830 
natives (240900900) there is but one English soldier. The last propor- 
tion, if applied to European capitals, would give as garrison to Paris 
483, Vienna 218, Berlin 215, Petersburg 174, and Rome 64 men. 
What government would dare to realize this proportion? 

We see from this how necessarily the English troops in particular 
are bound to soil of the Indian empire. For military purposes with- 
out the frontiers of India, not even a small fraction of them need come 
under consideration. As, however, in a struggle with a European foe 
the native troops are not to be relied upon, the necessity of abundant 
assistance on the part of the mother-country is fully obvious. Will 
England be able to afford it? and in what strength? and when? 

A strategical review of the British colonial empire teaches us that not 
a single colony can in military respects walk alone. Their peace establish- 
ments are so tiny, that the military protection afforded them is only nomi- 
nal. All the colonies without exception are dependent on aid from the 
mother-country, which alone has the disposal of such troops as may be at 
hand and of the material for transport requisite for their embarkation ; 
and which may be looked wpon as the central reserve post of imperial de- 
Sense from which, in case of need, stream forth reinforcements to the colo- 
nies. If then we consider how manifold are the purely defensive tasks 
alone of these 70,000 men, which wnder the best cirewmstances the United 
Kingdom has at its disposal ; when we keep before us the insuperable diffi- 
culties which beset the moral mastery of a theatre of war extending over the 
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whole world; when we keep in view the weakening effect of the immense 
distances to which are subject all operations for reinforcement ; when, 
lastly, we fix our attention upon the antagonist with whom Great Britain 
must eventually struggle, we see in full clearness the enormous dispropor- 
tion between the organized military power of Great Britain and the tasks 
which await it. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


If, however, Great Britain is unable to defend its territorial integrity 
against foreign attack, far less can it hinder those alterations of power 
in the political world which great powers may endeavor to bring about, 
who in pursuit of their design are determined to have recourse to their 
ultima ratio. England was unable to prevent the separation of Schles- 
wig-Holstein from Denmark ; she cannot protect Belgium and Holland ; 
she is utterly unable to defend the wide territory of Turkey against the 
assault of Russia, which the treaty of June 4, 1878, binds her to do. 
In just recognition of the inadequacy of British military power for ope- 
rations abroad, the Army and Navy Gazette wrote in May, 1875: “We 
see that foreign states are advancing with great strides in the reorgani- 
zation of their armies and the perfection of their weapons, in adding 
legion to legion, and straining every nerve to expedite their mobiliza- 
tion. While they work out beforehand even the smallest detail, we 
must admit that, in comparison with other continental powers, we have 
absolutely no army at all. Our few battalions, without reserves, which 
must be crumpled up together to bring them up to a war footing, are 
so weak that the threat of appearing with them on a European theatre 
of war would be greeted with scornful laughter from the Pyrenees to 
the Neva.” The recognition of the military impotence of the empire, in 
attack as well as in defense, is the key to Great Britain’s foreign policy 
since the Orimean war. This recognition is the ultimate ground of 
that “policy of non-intervention,” that ‘ masterly inactivity” which 
Gladstone once represented ; as well as of the policy of half-measures 
and haggling to which Beaconsfield was condemned,—a policy which, 
as was strikingly remarked by a member of Parliament, “ began useless 
wars against the weak, and trembled before the strong,’—and of the 
policy of the Naval Demonstration, the first act of which found a 
glorious termination in the surrender of Dulcigno. “ Parturiunt montes, 
nascetur ridiculus mus.” 

In the two last decades Great Britain has suffered the most import- 
ant alterations of power to take place; alterations which have on each 
occasion diminished the weight of her influence. The breaking up of 
the Austrian authority in Italy and Germany has certainly not strength- 
ened the political importance of Great Britain. In Italy she has bred 
up a rival rather than an ally, and has certainly not extended the sphere 
of her moral influence in France. Great Britain’s rival in‘the New 
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World, the North American Union, has come forth stronger than ever 
from a civil war which threatened her existence: a fact which involves 
the most important consequences, both commercial and political. 

Germany has become the first power in the European concert, and 
having become also a naval power through the possession of Schleswig- 
Holstein, must soon reckon with Great Britain. In the farthest East, 
on the shores of the Pacific Ocean, she is already, in commerce, Eng- 
land’s most formidable competitor. But the alterations which are most 
dubious for Great Britain are those which have accomplished themselves 
in the East since the Crimean war. For the most important English 
interest, the commercial policy, it is scarcely possible to conceive a more 
favorable state of affairs than that produced by the Crimean war. In- 
asmuch as Russia, by the peace of Paris, gave up the mouths of the 
Danube, together with a piece of territory, relinquished all claim to the 
one-sided Protectorate over Christians in Turkey and over the Dan- 
ubian Principalities, restored Kars, promised not to establish any 
arsenal on the Black Sea, and not to station there more ships than the 
Porte, she recognized the superiority of the Western powers in the 
East. 

The Western powers had rescued Turkey from the ruin which 
threatened her, and which she could not have escaped without their 
help. No wonder, then, that Turkey acknowledged the influence of 
the Western powers, and before all that of England. Turkey—too 
weak either to live or to die—always needed foreign assistance, and 
became the true element of English diplomacy, of English commercial 
spirit. So long as Turkey preserved intact her territorial integrity she 
was the welcome “ buffer” between England and Russia. It was owing 
to the wide extent of Turkey and the military capacity of the Osmanli 
people that Russia could never, without a great war, reach the point 
at which British interests would be directly touched, the point in pos- 
session of which Russia could endanger England’s great political and 
military route to the far East, the sources of her wealth and power. 
Great Britain was pre-eminently the state which had the most vital 
interest in securing the permanency of the arrangement of the Eastern 
world created by the peace of Paris. But what alterations have come 
to pass since then! Russia has completely subjugated the mountain 
tribes of the Caucasus, “ the guardians of the Indian empire,” has arbi- 
trarily repudiated the stipulations of the peace of Paris referring to the 
Black Sea, has stepped over its glacis (off the Caucasus), is lord of 
Batum, Ardahan, and Kars, and thus has advanced seriously nearer the 
Suez Canal. Russia is again mistress of the mouths of the Danube, de 
facto protector of Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro. In 
the South she has laid mines beneath the Balkans which are a perpetual 
threat to Turkey, inasmuch as they may explode at any moment. Rus- 
sia has ruined Turkey forever, both militarily, politically, and ma- 
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terially. Russia has since advanced from the Syr-Darja to the Amu- 
Darja, and her influence over the whole Eastern world has become 
enormous. 

How has Great Britain behaved in presence of all these shiftings of 
power? She has, in due appraisement of her military impotence, re- 
frained with good judgment from appealing to the sword, the last and 
most extreme measure of policy. She has confined herself exclusively 
to political and diplomatic action, and consequently, in the North 
American war of secession and in the “ Alabama” question, in the Ger- 
man-Danish war of 1864, in the Franco-German war, and in the Black 
Sea question in the last Russo-Turkish war, and later she has played 
a really lamentable part. It can cause no surprise that Great Britain’s 
position as regards foreign policy has fallen ever lower and lower since 
the Crimean war. In this century of statistics it is impossible to keep 
secret the ultimate ground for so feeble an appearance presented by a 
power that at one time interfered so vigorously in the destinies of the 
political world,—namely, the military impotence of England. Military 
book-keeping and military arithmetic have advanced too far to admit 
delusions as to the effective power of any state. The universal recog- 
nition of the military impotence of England, and her consequent sanc- 
tion of political and diplomatic action alone, even in the most weighty 
political questions, has been followed by one important result—the dis- 
continuance of that deference of the cabinets—that awe which England 
used to inspire in the cabinets of other nations, which was the offspring 
in particular of the Napoleonic war, and survived to our times. But 
it was-only a single step from the cessation of this cabinet-respect to the 
loss of all weighty influence on the destinies of our planet. 

Here, however, we find the key to the remarkable fact, that all at- 
tempts which England has made of late years to qualify herself by 
means of alliances for a policy depending on material strength have 
met with so miserable a failure. In France, as in Germany, the siren 
voices of England have awakened only a mocking echo. One of the 
most notable signs of the times lies in the fact that even that power which 
has ever been most susceptible to English influence, Austria, herself 
rejected the British alliance at a moment when its acceptance seemed an 
act of self-preservation, and at the same time opened up the most seduc- 
tive vista in the future. It is not, however, difficult to understand how 
this occurred. The statesman who ruled Austria could not help saying 
to himself that the shares of the capital deposited in this joint-stock 
company would be too unequal, and, as far as Austria was concerned, 
in no proportion to the gains to be expected. He had to say to himself 
that England could contribute as good as nothing for decisive, i.e., 
military action ; that Austria alone must bear the entire burden of all 
military undertakings. That Austria, pressing upon the Moldo-Wal- 
lachian defile with 1,200,000 men, was in a position alone to solve that 
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problem, did not admit of the smallest doubt. But a war with Russia 
would have cost £150,000,000, a sum which England would not have 
willingly offered for the purpose, even though a great state of 37,000,000 
souls, and a whole people in arms offered their neck to the hangman in 
return for the subsidies. There remains, then, still England’s moral 
support. How trustworthy and valuable this is, who does not know! 
Truly Austria has good grounds to congratulate herself that on this 
one occasion she laid to heart the teaching of the past, and did not 
again pull the chestnuts out of the fire for England. To-day—to be 
sure, it is only to-day—England is doing this for Russia. Would it be 
possible to find a more apt illustration of the proverb, “Les eatirémes se 
touchent” ? 

Taking a survey of Great Britain’s position as regards foreign 
policy, we find that at the present day it has not a single ally it can 
count upon to take its side in the tremendous and inevitable conflict 
which must decide the question of the Eastern world. Herein, how- 
ever, lies one of the radical differences between the past and the present. 

It was an easy task to give life to the coalition of Europe against 
the ideas which menaced all existing institutions of the first French 
republic, and its son and heir, the terrible oppressor of nations: easy 
to lead the way into the struggle and never relinquish it “till justice 
were accomplished.” 

These circumstances of the political world, so peculiar and so ex- 
tremely favorable to England, preserved her from the danger, which 
had so often threatened her, of a struggle for existence: as the allied 
powers, who supplied the actual armies, completely absorbed the ener- 
gies of France. It sufficed that England, for her share, should con- 
tribute auxiliary troops and subsidies. 

All is changed now. It is easy to foresee that Russia, once she has 
seized on the mastery in Asia, will exercise an enormous pressure on 
Europe, now no longer young. But to all appearance this danger lies 
too far off, and the states of Europe are occupied by questions lying so 
much nearer to hand for the supposition to be entertained that they 
would be inclined to make very early preparation to oppose a state 
which, fulfilling its mission in the East, has for more than half a cen- 
tury acted on its western frontier strictly on the defensive. In the 
East, however,—in Central and Eastern Asia,—no European state has 
interests vital enough to make it join England in the struggle. Turkey 
alone, whose military and political constitution is sapped, and which is 
hastening to its ruin with giant strides, will perhaps range its power on 
the side of the British. 

The British Empire, then, must eventually be exclusively limited to 
the power of the United Kingdom. 

And this empire, now reduced to the power it can call forth from 
itself alone, must before long incur the risk of a struggle for existence: 
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and herein lies the second radical difference between the past and the 
present ; as who can doubt that the inevitable struggle for the mastery 
in Asia is for England a struggle for existence! 

Without a position of ascendency in the East, the British Empire 
cannot be maintained for any length of time. With India, England 
remains the dominating power in Asia. The loss of India would be 
followed by the most terrible consequences for England. It was by 
force that the unprecedented empire, which the Anglo-Saxon race has 
built up in the course of three centuries, was founded: it is by force 
alone that it can be maintained. 

The loss of India, her greatest and costliest possession, would be 
the most unmistakable proof of England’s impotence and inability to 
preserve her integrity. This loss would inevitably entail that of her 
other colonies. Fulfilling already the conditions of self-existence, they 
all have an interest in belonging to the British Empire just so long as 
it, in virtue of its great position, insures them the most trustworthy 
military protection, and a place in the front rank of the commerce of 
the world. 

The Dominion of Canada, the Cape Colony, Australia, and New 
Zealand would probably shake themselves free on the day on which 
Great Britain lost possession of India. 

As, however, the existence of the United Kingdom is founded on 
industry and commerce, as it is based on a colonial empire which em- 
braces about one-seventh of the territorial extent of the globe, and 
nearly one-fourth of its inhabitants,—a colonial empire whose super- 
ficial area is sixty times as great as that of the mother-country,—with 
the loss of India the entire artificial structure of its economy, nay Eng- 
land itself, would fall to pieces. 

The wonder that England, which in the density of her population, 
in the magnitude and complexity of her social life, and the gigantic size 
of her towns, possesses more material for a social conflagration than 
perhaps any other country, while the informality of her public life and 
the insignificance of her bureaucratic and military establishments afford 
but very slight means for quenching it,—the wonder that England has 
hitherto remained free from the fever of socialism can be accounted for 
in many natural ways; the most important reason, however, lies in the 
fact that up to the present day England has been the farmer-general of 
the profits of the world. 

That England is unable to preserve in perpetuity the status quo in 
Asia with the forces it possesses now, requires no proof. 

It is, however, filled with the belief that its wealth will provide it 
in case of need with the means of making legions spring from the earth. 
In this belief in the almighty power of gold—to which the great ma- 
jority of Englishmen pay blind homage—it entirely fails to apprehend 
the change of the times, the power, resistless as an element, which 
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modern warfare has at its command, and the requirements which it 
makes of an army. The days of recruited armies are over. They can 
neither in number nor quality suffice for the requirements of modern 
warfare. But even supposing that from point of numbers they were to 
suffice, and that other classes in England besides the non-propertied 
classes were to obey the summons to the colors in sufficient numbers, 
yet this would never provide more than new formations. The history 
of the North American war—in which new formations were opposed to 
new formations—has made it sufficiently clear with what fearful birth- 
throes an army is created by a people that has not possessed a military 
organization suited to the times, and part of the national life. Even 
if, as is most improbable, the course of modern warfare which in a few 
weeks overthrows military powers of the first rank should leave England 
time to form these new troops, still these new formations would every- 
where find the old ones obstacles in their path. What the former must 
in such a case expect has been abundantly shown by the catastrophe of 
Bourbaki’s army ; which, although struggling against Werder with a 
force three times as strong, was crushed as against a rocher de bronze. 

The days of improvisation and dilettantism in military matters are 
over, and herein lies the third great difference between the Past and the 
Present. The German victories of 1870 were not the result of an im- 
provisation, but of long-sustained work. 

Since the peace of Tilsit (writes Leer” with truth) the solution of 
this military problem [the struggle with France] has been worked at, 
and truly in an exemplary manner, by several generations of Prussian 
statesmen, from Stein, Scharnhorst, and Gneisenau to Bismarck, Moltke, 
and Roon. In this, in previous preparation in every direction, with 
the utmost diligence, perseverance, and patience, is to be found not only 
the most important and primary reason of all the great successes of the 
late war, but also the source of all that is truly great in every depart- 
ment of the Prussian government’s activity. 

Atthe present time the English people lacks all appreciation of this 
great truth, so far as it applies to military questions. The deficiency 
of this appreciation, however, is one of the most real hindrances to the 
carrying out of any system of military reform based upon universal 
liability to service. This can cause no surprise. Since the battle of 
Culloden, that is to say since 1746, the soil of the Island Kingdom, 
thanks to its watery rampart, has been trodden by no foreign foe. 

The overthrow of Napoleon, grected in Great Britain more than in 
any other country as a brilliant triumph, has engendered in the English 
people a feeling of security which alone would suffice to put a stop to 
all development of military power. In addition to this, the long dura- 


10 Ueber die Wichtigkeit der Vorbereitung zum Kriege, etc., by H. A. Leer, Major- 
General, Professor at the Nikolai General Staff Academy (Organ of the Union of 
Military Science, vol. xiv. p. 451). 
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tion of the war and the enormous subsidies paid to the allies weakened 
its forces. During the struggle England had not been sensible of any 
diminution of them; now, however, the exhaustion was all the more 
keenly felt. Reaction raised its head more threateningly than ever. 
The power of the government and the pretensions of the aristocracy had 
increased in proportion as the standing army had been enlarged. To 
break the power of the government and the aristocracy, the attempt was 
made on principle, and by every means, to discredit the military ele- 
ment. “The English people had placed all its hopes on the time when 
the green olive branch of peace should flourish all over the earth.” 
This peace, an unexampled peace of nearly forty years, came, and 
brought—after a hard struggle against the persons and classes exception- 
ally favored by traditional law or the existing principles of the consti- 
tution—freedom and prosperity such as has seen no parallel. The 
millennium seemed to have dawned. The nations, it was said, desired 
nothing more warmly “than to live in mutual sentiments of genial 
brotherhood ;” the progress of industry and the extension of commerce, 
so it was preached, demanded imperiously the abandonment of all 
frontiers to land and sea; war, it was said, should bea custom as absurd 
as barbarous in international intercourse; let the time for standing 
armies be forever past, and the whole world unite in the single cry of 
Peace! 

For more than half a century, then, the political and still more the 
economical ‘development of England has made it impossible to foster 
her military power. Besides, the old principle of universal liability to 
service had vanished in the course of a century from the consciousness 
of the people. Even the militia had fallen into oblivion, and, although 
revived by statute in 1852, had dropped again after the Crimean war. 
The warlike spirit of the English people has completely vanished. The 
English army is formed on the system of recruiting by bounty. If, 
however, a state with an astonishingly developed industry and an im- 
measurable commerce has recourse to recruiting, it must be inevitably 
thrust into the background in the men-market by industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings: it is only the pauper class, which is physically 
and morally most backward, the class which takes to service finally only 
out of despair, consequently the class of least value from a military 
point of view, which comes into the army. 

It can, then, cause no surprise that in humanitarian England cor- 
poral punishment was quite lately stigmatized in Parliament" as an in- 

11 On the 26¢h of March, 1878, Mr. O’Connor Power, M.P., proposed the re- 
duction of the highest measure of corporal punishment from 50 lashes to 15; his 
proposal, however, was rejected by 233 votes to 84. Asecond proposal to forbid the 
repetition of corporal punishment within a year was rejected by 251 votes to 39; a 
third, finally, that compulsory labor and corporal punishment should not be applied 
as punishment for misdemeanors, met with the same fate, and came to grief by 291 
votes against 28. 
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tolerable means of preserving discipline; and it is understood that—as 
in 1877, for instance, no less than 7500 men could desert from the 
numerically insignificant army of the mother-country—it is being taken 
into earnest consideration in England whether the branding of deserters 
by means of tattoo-marks should not be introduced afresh. 

Finally, up till quite lately, with a few exceptions applying to the 
scientific corps and the marines, promotion from the rank of lieutenant 
upwards was procurable by purchase. But it is obvious that at a time 
when every day opens up fresh vocations for talent and industry, new 
sources of activity, and opportunities for speedy success, all talent would 
throw itself into civil pursuits, and superior men would no more enter 
upon the military calling. 

Under these circumstances, it can cause no surprise that the military 
profession sank ever more and more in estimation, and even became 
despised ; that the soldier was completely deprived of that national 
honor which he receives elsewhere; that the English people looked 
upon its army as something quite distinct from itself; and that the con- 
sciousness of the great function of the army in the state and its ethical 
importance in the nation is completely lost. 

The nineteenth century development of the nature of war has com- 
pletely escaped not only the English people, but also its most prominent 
intellects. Neither the one nor the other has in the least grasped the 
enormous alteration in the intrinsic nature of war that has been accom- 
plished in the great continental states,—an alteration which, as was 
strikingly remarked by Lorenz von Stein, is perhaps the greatest fact 
of our century, far outweighing all others in its consequences. 

Yet Henry Thomas Buckle, undoubtedly one of the most remark- 
able spirits of later England, misconceives war as exclusively a brutal 
act of force, and places the military classes in formal contradistinction 
to the intelligent, saying that “the contrast then between these and the 
military classes is clear: it is the contrast between thought and action, 
between the within and the without, between argument and force, be- 
tween persuasion and bodily strength ; or, in a word, between men who 
live by the arts of peace, and those who live by war.” 

The idea that war, in following out always its tendency towards 
that which is most without (die Tendenz zum Aeussersten), claims the 
highest services from thought as well as action, from the within as well 
as the without, from argument as well as force, from persuasion as well 
as bodily strength, seems never to have occurred to Buckle. 

This entire misconception of war asa military problem would have 
caused us less surprise than that a historian like Buckle should have 
so radically misunderstood war as a historical phenomenon. Buckle 
has no notion of the idea which Napoleon seized with the intuition of 
genius, of war as a necessity arising out of the struggle for existence, 
the nature of mankind and the conception of the state. That a great 
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war (ein tiichtiger Krieg) every fifty years, acting as a kind of moral 
thunderstorm, is as indispensably necessary for mankind as in the 
natural world are hurricanes and tempests, hail and thunder and light- 
ning: that without war mankind soon falls into that slough of senti- 
ment, that sluggishness of life, that foul sewer of stinking egoism; in 
a word, into those conditions which are the precursors of the inner dis- 
solution of a state, or an invitation to stronger peoples to come and 
overthrow those which have grown feeble and faint-hearted ; this view 
of Napoleon, true, whatever a weaker generation may say against it, 
does it not speak to us in the accents of all past centuries? 

How can one succeed in making a people see clearly, where its most 
trusted leaders are struck with blindness ? 

But it is not merely a moral preparation for military reform on 
modern principles that the English nation requires; the difficulties 
interposed by its social structure are enormous. 

The English constitution is essentially aristocratic. This funda- 
mental principle is an obstacle in the way of equality of rights between 
all classes—how much more, then, in the way of equality of duties, one 
of which is universal liability to service ! 

The wealthy classes with their monstrous privileges are far too much 
creatures of habit to be able to rise to the notion that their duties to the 
state should consist in anything beyond money payments. The intro- 
duction of universal liability to service would indeed justify this all- 
powerful aristocracy in erying, “ This is the true beginning of our end.” 

The middle-class townspeople are too much dominated by the sup- 
posed interests of industry and commerce, too much filled with the 
belief that universal service is prejudicial to their progress and success, 
to the continuance of their present life of financial prosperity, not to 
set their faces decidedly against it. 

A middle class of country people, such as in other nations forms 
the great bulk of the army, and provides the best soldiers, absolutely 
does not exist in England.” 

There remains then only the fourth, the non-propertied class: it is 
in England certainly far the most numerous. As late as 1865 there 
were counted in the United Kingdom no less than 18,000,000 persons 
who with difficulty supported themselves, and 1,500,000 paupers re- 
quiring maintenance. 

It is then this numerous and discontented class, both morally and 
physically the least developed of all, which must inspire itself with the 
idea that patriotism and the duty of service are identical! Truly, if 

12 According to the census of 1871 there were in England and Wales, out of an 
entire population of 22,712,266 persons, only 22,964 who lived on their own ground 
and soil, and 1,657,038 engaged in agriculture. In France, on the other hand, in 
1866, from an entire population of 38,147,523 persons there were 3,226,705 inde- 


pendent proprietors who derived most of their subsistence from the produce of their 
own ground. 
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we consider the social structure of the English people, we can under- 
stand that no party and no ministry can venture to undertake with 
earnestness the great question of military reform. 

The reform of the English military forces on the principle of uni- 
versal liability to service corresponds so little with the aristocratic char- 
acter of its institutions, with the traditions of the English people, and 
with the materialism of its view of life, that it is very improbable that 
it will be carried out before England has met with a catastrophe such 
as Prussia, France, and Austria have already experienced. But will 
the artificial edifice of the British Empire survive such a catastrophe? 

We hope it may. We hope it may, as we are fully conscious of the 
high function of the British Empire in the political and intellectual 
organism of the globe. It is a bulwark of civilization, that precious 
inheritance we have received from our forefathers. It is a mighty 
agent, a strong and keen fighter in the great struggle between mankind 
and all that is hostile to it on earth. 
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ANDAMANA: 


In 1844 I was attached to the United States frigate “ Macedonian,” 
on the west coast of Africa, and was detailed to make various surveys 
in the Island of Grand Canary, besides making several excursions to 
interior towns on that island, and everywhere found prevalent legends 
of Andamana. My interest in her story induced me to investigate 
these legends, and to seek correlative information respecting her from 
Spanish histories and other works, and I consulted many European and 
other libraries in pursuance of that object. I am particularly indebted 
to Count Nava de Tajo, of Madrid, a relative of ex-Empress Eugenie, 
for co-operation, especially for extracts which he sent me from the 
family archives and genealogical records of the Houses of Guzman and 
Teva and Montijo in Spain. 

Andamana, Queen of Grand Canary, and the first sovereign of that 
island, was a remarkable character, and her brilliant career entitles her 
to rank among the most eminent of earth’s heroines. Audacity seems 
to have been one of her chief characteristics; she seized success where 
more timid persons would have wavered and failed, and appropriated 
opportunity which one less daring would have allowed to pass unim- 
proved. 

The earliest history of Grand Canary which we possess represents 
the island as divided into ten districts or provinces, or petty indepen- 
dent sovereignties, each under the control of a chief called Guanarteme, 
who made the laws, appointed the magistrates and other officers, and 
ruled despotically, except that he occasionally called a council to assist 
him with its deliberations; its province, however, was advisory rather 
than executive or legislative. 

In the village of Galdar lived a young girl named Andamana, 
whose sagacity obtained great éclat. Wealth, great personal beauty, an 
attractive manner, and persuasive eloquence won for her universal 
popularity. 

1 Historia de la Canaria; por Augustin Millares. Historia del Descubrimiento 
y de la Conquista de las Yslas de las Canarias, por Abreu Galineo. Genealogia de 
la casa de Guzman, por Rodriguez. Teatro Universal, por Garcia. Monarquia 
Espaiiola, por Riverola. Asturias Ilustrado, por Trellos. Titulos de Castilla, por 
Berny. Canary Islands, by Henry Glass. Genealogical records of the House of 
Teva and Montijo, MSS. 
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Her reputation for extraordinary wisdom, at first confined to her 
own family and friends, and afterwards to her own district, soon spread 
to the surrounding provinces, so that deputations from a distance came 
to consult her opinion ; and that opinion was sought, not only in many 
private affairs, but often important questions of state policy were sub- 
mitted to her judgment, and invariable success attended compliance 
with her counsel. 

At first her action only elicited applause, but when, encouraged by 
the deference paid to her opinion, she proceeded to give decisions as 
well as advice, the magistrates complained that her action was an in- 
fringement on their prerogatives, and the more so because their receipts 
were seriously affected. Andamana charged no fee, but their charges 
were heavy, and often, in suits before them, the litigant who could pay 
the largest fee received an award in his favor, although his adversary 
possessed the better argument. 

Andamana was almost worshiped by the common people, and the 
Guanarteme, though urged by the magistrates to proceed against her, 
feared to do so on his own responsibility, and called a council to take 
into consideration the matter of her encroachments. 

Of this order, so dangerous to her ambitious designs, she heard, but 
quailed not before it; and, when the council met, entered, splendidly 
attired, and calmly assumed a seat as presiding officer of the assembly, 
the members of which were struck dumb with astonishment, so that 
none ventured to utter a word. It was commonly reported that Anda- 
mana was inspired, and this boldness of hers tended to confirm that im- 
pression on the assembly ; probably she herself was aware of and per- 
haps took advantage of it. After a long pause she arose, upbraided the 
council as unworthy of all she had done, and dared any one present to 
cite a single instance where, in the opinions she had uttered or in the 
judgments she had pronounced, she had been swayed by corrupt or 
personal motives. Then, resuming her seat, she waited in vain for a 
reply. No one spoke, and she again rose and pronounced the council 
dissolved. 

This was a bold but successful stroke of policy, and by it she con- 
verted the very means intended to check her assumption of power into 
cause of its advancement. Henceforth no one pretended to dispute her 
authority, which she exercised with increased audacity. 

She next revised the laws of her district, abolishing many which 
she did not approve, altering others, and introducing many new ones; 
appointed definite punishments for various offenses, the punishment of 
which was previously left to the discretion of the magistrates; defined, 
the duties of those officers, and prescribed punishments for bribery and 
the perversion of justice. 

Pursuing the same course of assumption of authority which had, 
been so successful in her own district, she sent copies of her code of 

Vou, IV.—No. 6 50 
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laws to the surrounding provinces, directing its observance in their 
future administration of justice. Andamana was almost idolized in her 
own district, but her influence was little felt and her authority al- 
together unacknowledged beyond it, and her messages were treated with 
scorn, and in some cases her messengers with punishment. 

She pretended to be greatly affronted at this, and immediately on 
their return visited Gumidafé, generally called “the Knight of Far- 
caracas,” a nobleman known as the greatest warrior on the island, 
whose residence was an invulnerable fortification (being in part a forti- 
fied cave) in the vicinity of Galdar, where he kept a large body of 
armed retainers and maintained independence of the Guanarteme, who 
feared to oppose him. To Gumidafé she unfolded her plans, which 
she had kept profoundly secret until now, and now disclosed only to 
him. She concluded by making him an offer of marriage on condition 
that he would adopt her cause and fight her battles, which offer he gladly 
accepted ; and she appointed a day for his visit and the performance 
of the marriage ceremony. 

Returning to her home, she gave notice of a grand féte to be given 
at her house on a certain day,—the same day which she had appointed 
for Gumidafé’s visit,—and to this féte she invited all the principal war- 
riors on the island, requesting them to bring with them their armed 
retainers. In Andamana were personated wealth, youth, beauty, grace, 
wit, and genius, and hosts of admirers crowded her rooms, and her 
invitations were universally accepted. She also requested the men of 
Galdar to assemble at her house on the morning of that day armed for 
battle. 

The day arrived. Gumidafé with all his forces soon appeared ; the 
men of Galdar, armed with bows and spears, deployed before her resi- 
dence; and Andamana, her other guests having also all arrived, di- 
vulged her purposed scheme to all assembled, and in an eloquent har- 
angue urged her friends to espouse her cause and join her expedition 
(which most of them did). She then had the marriage service uniting 
herself and Gumidafé performed, and, investing him with the com- 
mand of her army and placing herself at his side, swept down on the 
offending provinces, proclaiming immunity to all who acknowledged 
her rule but destruction to her adversaries. Many towns received her 
with acclamation, and large forces joined her standard, so that her 
army increased as she advanced. She soon overran the whole island 
and overcame all opposition. Every province having submitted to 
her, she returned to Galdar and proclaimed herself and Gumidafé 
queen and king of Canary. 

Her reign was a long and beneficent one, and is still referred to by 
the Canarians as the golden age of the island. Personal ambition may 
have been, and probably was, a chief incentive with her, but her sub- 
jects (who were also her enthusiastic admirers) believed patriotism—a 
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desire to remedy the corruption which she perceived to pervade every 
department of the government—to have been her principal motive. 
At any rate, the success of her cowp d’état contributed not more to her 
own aggrandizement than to the benefit of her country. 

Andamana and Gumidafé were succeeded by their son Artemis (or, 
as some call him, Artemi Semidan), and their descendants governed the 
island through many generations, the royal residence continuing at 
Galdar. Teneshoya, the daughter and only child of the last king of 
Andamana’s dynasty (Canary thenceforth becoming a dependency of 
Spain), was, with her father, captured and taken prisoner to Spain, and 
subsequently married there a Spanish noble of the name of Guzman, a 
descendant from Ordono I., King of Oviedo and Leon, who died A.p. 
862, from whom also is descended Eugenie, ex-Empress of France. 

Thus ended the dynasty of Andamana. History records few names 
more worthy of remembrance, none more worthy of praise. 


WOMAN. 


The foregoing account of Andamana induces me to speak of the 
relative qualifications of the sexes. 
Tennyson writes,— 


‘¢- Woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse. Could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this: 
Not like to thee; but like in difference, 
Yet, in the long years, liker must they grow, 
The man be more of woman, she of man. 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She, mental breadth, nor fail in childward care 
[More like the doubled natured poet each] 
Till, at the last, she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words.” 


Woman is a mystery to man. To woman perhaps she is not. A 
woman possibly can understand woman, and it may be that it is for 
that very reason that women do: not generally love each other, though 
men find them so lovable. In a few cases women love each other, but 
the instances are rare and tend to prove the contrary rule. One reason 
why men love them is that they perceive in them qualities which they 
themselves do not possess. A strong man loves a gentle woman, and a 
bold man loves a timid woman ; yet women are sometimes braver than 
men, but, though braver, it is a different bravery. When they show 
bravery it is a bravery that comes from the heart, a better courage than 
that which arises merely from the absence of fear. Their bravery is 
generally heroism, and rises to a greater sublimity than man’s bravery, 
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because to the physical danger which is equally encountered is added 
their natural timidity, over which they must also triumph. 

Emanuel Swedenborg says (and we all know the statement to be 
true) that brutes possess a certain degree of reason and intelligence, 
though differing from the reason and intelligence that actuate human 
beings, and they differ also in reason and intelligence from each other. 
Brutes draw conclusions from premises, and in many things act with 
logic. 

Swedenborg further says the difference between brutes and hu- 
man beings is that the former have no conscience and the reason is 
subject to the will. In the latter the will is subject to the reason and 
conscience. With brutes, if they will to do a thing, whether it be to 
kill or aught else, they have no thought apart from that will; they alse 
possess an impulse which is called instinct, which impels certain actions 
without reason, guided by a foreign intelligence separate from them- 
selves. With human beings, on the contrary, every impulse is sub- 
jected to a question of expediency or propriety ; and, being endowed 
with conscience and a superior order of reason, instinct is withheld. 

Brutes vary from each other in degree and quality of reason, and 
in instincts and in proclivities, even where the reasoning abilities are 
equal ; so that they are said to possess different natures. 

And, as the brute creation differs, God has made human beings to 
differ according to sex. A woman has different proclivities and im- 
pulses from a man. What man obtains by dint of intellectual struggle 
woman achieves by intuition. She is like, but unlike; similar, yet dis- 
similar. Her thoughts are like in comprehension, but unlike in opera- 
tion; similar in character and result, but dissimilar in method. From 
the same premises she draws tlie same conclusions, but by a different 
logic. She jumps to them by a mental process that she herself is un- 
able to define, while man arrives at the same results by a tedious chain 
of argument. He thinks with his head, she thinks with her heart. 
Bulwer says, “ As man’s genius to him is woman’s heart to her. Doth 
not the heart create, invent? Doth it not dream? Doth it not form 
its idol.out of air? Goeth it not forth into the future to prophesy to 
itself? And sooner or later, in age or youth, doth it not wake at last 
and see how it has wasted its all on follies?” And so of the brain- 
inspired genius of man! The streams are similar, though they 
emanate from different fountains, and though their waters possess a 
different taste. 

_As.in brutes the will predominates over the reason, and in human 
beings the reason over the will, so in woman affection. predominates 
over both, and, in consequence, justice is sometimes abased, while envy, 
jealousy, injustice, and cruelty are more prevalent than in man, and 
also generosity, self-sacrifice, devotion, love, and mercy. It has been 
truthfully said, “A good weman is better than a good man ; even an 
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ordinary woman is better than an ordinary man; but a bad woman is 
infinitely worse than any man living.” 

By the term “a bad woman” is not meant one guilty exclusively of 
the one sin which society indicates when it calls a woman “bad”; but 
a woman of corrupt heart and depraved nature. Carried away, perhaps, 
by sudden temptation, or deceived and betrayed, a woman may, in an 
unguarded moment, forget the rules of morality which society inexora- 
bly requires, and be, in consequence, forever banished from its recogni- 
tion, and yet possess a pure nature; while another strictly observant 
of those rules, and of conventional proprieties, may yet be a bad woman 
at heart. 

In all that debases human nature and in grasp of intellect woman 
is less and lower than man, but in all that elevates human nature and 
makes it akin to deity she is greater and higher than man. In some 
things she is his inferior, and in many things his superior; in their 
total his equal, though differing in detail. And this difference, like 
woman herself, is to man a mystery which he cannot understand. 

In comparing the sexes, one is not found to be elevated above the 
other, neither depressed below the other ; nor should an effeminate man 
be compared with a masculine woman: rather the average qualifications 
of each to represent their respective classes should be considered, or, if 
individuals be selected, they should be, as near as possible, representative 
individuals,—the manliest man and the most womanly woman. 

I know that advocates of woman’s perfect equality with man in all 
things cite many proud instances of her superiority in spheres where 
man has especially distinguished himself. In statesmanship, Catharine 
of Russia, Elizabeth of England, and Andamana of Canary show 
favorably among eminent rulers; while in poetry, literature, art, 
and science a brilliant company wear female attire. In poetry Mrs. 
Browning, and in narrative and essay Mrs. Cross (George Eliot), com- 
pare creditably with the most gifted male writers. But similarity in 
result does not necessarily imply similarity of means. 

Woman is the complement of the man, man of the woman; neither 
is complete without the other. Yet how few realize this truth! Mar- 
riage is too often the union merely of repellent qualities, because the 
parties do not understand each other, instead of (as it ought to be) the 
mingling together of sympathetic ingredients. The husband is for- 
getful or ignorant of the fact that his wife is but his own complement, 
which God, for blessing, has bestowed ; and the wife, equally, that her 
husband is her complement. God created them to mutually assist, 
succor, elevate, and perfect each other, the woman to be a helpmeet for 
the man, and the man to be the companion and protector (not the 
lord and master) of the woman. It was a pretty conceit which said, 
“ Woman was taken out of man,—not from his head, that she should 
rule over him; nor from his feet, that she should be subject to him ; but 
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from his side, that she should be equal to him, under his arm, that she 
should be protected by him, and near his heart, that she should be 
loved by him.” 

Scripture compares the marriage relationship to the union of Christ 
to His Church, and says, “Neither is the man without the woman, 
neither the woman without the man, in the Lord.” Do not this com- 
parison and this statement indicate a moral, not a mere physical, rela- 
tionship? And is not this feature of mutual complementary existence 
one of the divine distinctions which, like the existence of the soul, 
mark the superiority of the human over the brute creation? And is 
not obliviousness of this relationship the foundation of the unnecessary 
contest about women’s rights, which, if each understood the true posi- 
tion of the other, would have no place? The mistake consists in for- 
getfulness of the difference between man and woman and in regarding 
both as the same, while, in reality, they are different orders of creation 
and occupy different spheres, possess different proclivities and impulses, 
and should be judged from a different stand-point of view. It is 
questionable even if the same laws should be applicable to both; and 
I believe that by our righteous Judge on high they will be hereafter 
judged by different laws. 

Even in this world He judges them differently. The same sin 
which, in man, is punished by light retribution, is, in woman, visited 
with terrible severity. God has ordained it so because the nature of 
woman is so much more exalted, so much more sacred, and so much 
purer, that sin against that nature is an offense. But it may be that 
hereafter the judgment which now condemns in one case and condones 
in the other will be transversed, and severity be turned into leniency, 
and leniency into severity, and the scales of justice show an even bal- 
ance where now they seem uneven, and woman find her future pen- 
alty remitted, at least in part, while man shall not escape his. 

If women held full political rights and exercised joint political rule 
with men (and it seems just that they should participate in the govern- 
ment of the community of which they form part), it should be in sepa- 
rate but co-ordinate legislation, where women alone should act. The 
organization should be distinct, but, when organized, each body should 
co-operate with as well as check the other, and in its organization men 
should not vote for women, nor women for men. 

This separation of women’s political functions would eliminate 
many of the objectionable features which mar a common and mixed 
political action, which many advocates of so-called women’s rights now 
contend for, and which many men so earnestly oppose,—not so much 
because it interferes with their supremacy as because it degrades 
woman from the sacred position which they think she ought to 
occupy,—while, at the same time, their co-operation in general gov- 
ernment would assimilate the body politic to the family organization. 
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NEWSPAPER readers in November, 1798, were one morning informed 
(and probably somewhat to their surprise) that “Major Semple Lisle, 
so well known to the public, arrived at Spithead a few days ago in 
H. M.S. ‘Brilliant.’ It appears that after the mutiny on board the 
‘Lady Shore’ he was landed, with the officers of that vessel and 
others, on the coast of Brazil. He came from there to Lisbon, and 
placed his services at the disposal of the crown through His Majesty’s 
envoy, Mr. Walpole; but, his appearance not being demanded in Eng- 
land, he went, it seems, to Barbary, where he was employed by the Em- 
peror of Morocco. Some time after his establishment in that country, 
ministers having advised Mr. Walpole in Lisbon to send him home, 
Mr. Walpole had no other resource than to send to the major and 
acquaint him with the order of the ministers; upon which the major, 
very much to his credit; surrendered himself immediately to Lord St. 
Vincent, who, much pleased with his conduct, sent him to Lisbon in a 
handsome manner, and from thence his voyage has been continued on 
board of the ‘ Brilliant.’ But all the officers of His Majesty’s ships 
who have come from thence, and who are acquainted with his conduct, 
speak very favorably of him. He givesa correct account of the mutiny 
and murders committed, and speaks favorably of the seamen and officers 
of the ship.” 

The foregoing half-apologetic, half-laudatory description of the more 
recent career of a swindler of the first water was probably written by 
the accomplished gentleman himself, who from all accounts was a most 
plausible rascal,—a man that solely by his impudence and specious 
manner managed for many years to plunder the public. In some re- 
spects he resembled Brummel. The Beau owed more to his impudence 
than to either his wit or his manners; and we somehow feel that, had 
James George Semple only once managed to get a footing in royal 
society, he would have left behind him as pleasant memories as the man 
who taught our ancestors to convert their white tablecloths into neck- 
cloths has done. 

Balthazar is made to say, in the comedy of the “ Honeymoon,” that 
“the man who has brass in his face will never want for gold in his 
pocket ;” and possibly Semple, who flourished from about 1770 to 
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1790, and who lived upon the fat of the land solely by his assurance, 
was a notable example of the truth of the sham duke’s saying. 

His father, a respectable officer of customs in the west of Scotland, 
had originally intended his son and heir for the Church, and with 
that view had sent him to Edinburgh University for two or three ses- 
sions, where, however, he soon gave unmistakable proofs that he was 
not exactly fitted for the ministry. Then, in the hope that his want of 
godliness would be no hindrance to his studying for the bar, he at- 
tended the law classes for another year or so, but with no better result. 
He then, himself, seems to have selected the profession of arms as the 
one he was best adapted to follow ; and his father, having some interest, 
got him a cadetship in the Honorable East India Company’s service, 
with which he started him off to London, giving him a good outfit and 
fifty pounds to begin the world with in the East. 

Semple had, however, other projects in his mind, and when he ar- 
rived in London thought no more of the cadetship or of the Indian 
service, but gave out that he was the heir-presumptive to the Irish 
barony of Lisle. Why he should have selected an Irish peerage to 
hang his pretensions upon is not very clear. The title was not then 
extinct, so far as we can ascertain, and, as a recent libel case informed 
us, is actually still in existence. Had he chosen even to represent 
himself as the direct descendant of Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, that 
arch-traitor who was beheaded on Tower Hill on the 7th April, 
1747, and whose head was still to be seen on Temple Bar, we could 
understand his doing so; but to lay claim to an inheritance for which 
no heir was needed appears very strange indeed. Possibly he thought 
that, being an Irish title, few people in England would understand 
anything about it; besides, he would be less likely to meet Irishmen 
who understood the matter than he would his own countrymen had 
he adopted a Scotch peerage under which to carry on his swindling 
career. 

While the money his father had given him remained he, by repre- 
senting himself to be heir-presumptive to the dignities and titles of the 
house of Lisle, managed to so ingratiate himself with a respectable 
Devonshire family as to receive one of the daughters in marriage,— 
a connection, we need hardly say, which proved a lasting source of 
misery to the amiable wife of this scheming libertine, who, poor woman ! 
was eventually only too glad to be able to escape from the clutches of 
the rascal she had wed. 

Soon after this we find him in London living upon his wits, or, in 
other words, his impudence, and by such means managed to have what 
the Americans term “a good time.” He was, it appears, in the habit 
of frequenting “ Wood’s Hotel” under the piazza in Covent Garden, 
and one day Captain Semple (for that was at first only his rank), find- 
ing his purse required replenishing, called there, and, upon seeing the 
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landlord, said, “Oh, by the by, how many persons did Mr. Severne 
order dinner for yesterday ?” 

“Mr. Severne did not give any order,” was the reply. 

“Good God !” said Semple; “is not Dick a sad dog? How neglect- 
ful! Why, Wood, several of us agreed last night to dine with you to- 
day at seven shillings and sixpence a head, exclusive of wines. Get 
dinner ready at five o’clock for a dozen.” 

The landlord was retiring to give instructions about the dinner 
Semple had just ordered, when he was called back, with “ Here, I say, 
Wood! what do you think? Hang it if I am not as stupid as Dick! 
I have come away and left my purse at home,—on the table, I believe, 
ready to put into my pocket. Lend me six guineas.” 

Mr. Wood gave him the money, and the captain departed triumph- 
ant. A capital dinner was prepared, but neither he nor that “sad dog 
Dick,” nor any others of “ the dozen,” came to partake of it. 

Wherever Mr. Semple attempted to obtain money or goods, the im- 
position seems to have been founded on his real or pretended knowledge 
of some respectable person that he knew was acquainted with, or was a 
customer to, the person whom he meant to dupe. By this means he 
either obtained money or its equivalent hospitality from others. His 
appearance was much in his favor, being a most gentlemanly-looking 
man, having the light shade of hair which corresponds so much with 
our ideas of youth and innocence. His cheek was of course immense, as 
it is upon record that he called upon Mr. Hankey, of “ Upper Harley 
Street,” Cavendish Square, and, though a perfect stranger, asked for a 
loan of twenty-five guineas (we cannot avoid mentioning it). This sum 
he said he wanted, not for himself, but for a friend, a brother officer, 
who was then in custody for debt. To take off the edge from the sur- 
prise which such a strange request might naturally occasion, he added 
that he was a major—his first known acquisition to the title—“in His 
Majesty’s service, and well known to and intimate with Mr. Hankey’s 
brother, or he would not have taken such a liberty.” 

Appearances being in his favor, Mr. Hankey said, in reply, that 
his brother would be in town that day, and would dine with him at five 
o’clock, at which time “ Major Semple” was desired to call, and was 
actually invited to dinner. Toa man gifted with less assurance than 
James George Semple possessed this information would have been “a 
settler,” but evidently to him it only proved an additional incentive to 
proceed with the undertaking; therefore he, with many thanks, ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

At a quarter to five, being a punctual man and having previously 
called in his outposts of humor, anecdote, tale, and repartee and joined 
these to his main force, impudence, he knocked at Mr. Hankey’s door. 
Ushered up stairs by the servants, he was in due course introduced to 
the two Mr. Hankeys, one of whom, as may be expected, was utterly 
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unknown to him. This our hero was quite prepared for, and having 
posted himself well up as to the various stations of Captain Hankey’s 
regiment for the previous twelve months, and likewise having at his 
fingers’ end the names of the officers belonging to the corps, he ac- 
tually bore down all legitimate opposition on the part of the two gen- 
tlemen concerned. “Did not Captain Hankey remember meeting 
him at Vauxhall, or at Brighton, with ?” mentioning, of course, 
one of the officers’ names whom he had ascertained was particularly 
intimate with the gentleman referred to, rallying the captain, as well, 
much about his fitful memory. Meanwhile, the servants having an- 
nounced dinner, they all three sat down, when the major began at once 
to send forth his outposts ; and, as his conversation was actually enter- 
taining, the two gentlemen were really in no great hurry to lose their 
visitor until the subject of the visit came on the carpet, when, as men 
of business, they declined the request. 

Repulsed at the start, Mr. Semple, like the general he was, followed 
up the attack by reducing his demands, to see if a compromise could 
not be effected. “ A smaller sum,” he said, would do, perhaps, to extri- 
cate his friend ; and if Mr. Hankey would advance him ten guineas, he 
would give him a draft for that amount on Mr. Thomas, of the Pay- 
master’s Department, at the War Office. It being a case of seeming 
compassion, and one complicated with the delicacy of refusing a gentle- 
man whom they had invited to dinner, Mr. Hankey advanced the 
money, Mr. Semple giving, under his assumed rank, an order upon 
Mr. Thomas for the amount, finishing up the evening with his enter- 
tainers, who, the following day, speedily discovered the value of the 
draft their guest had left them as security. 

Semple, about this time, appears to have taken the freedom—as one 
gentleman might readily do with another—of writing to Mr. Pitt, then 
the Prime Minister, and in one of these letters hinted at a scheme 
which he said would be serviceable to the kingdom, desiring to know 
when Mr. Pitt would honor him with an audience. 

Having obtained replies to these communications, which was all he 
wanted, he availed himself of them to support a claim to his acquaint- 
ance and intimacy with Mr. Pitt, as well as with other gentlemen in 
office, and thus gave himself that amount of importance which he knew 
three-fourths of mankind were too readily willing to accord. 

On one occasion he arrived at an inn on the road in a post-chaise, 
and, it being only two o’clock in the afternoon, he said it was too soon 
for dinner, but while the landlord was having a fowl roasted he would, 
so he said, amuse himself by visiting the church and any other ancient 
edifices in the town. The fowl was accordingly placed upon the spit, 
but, it happening that the post-boy who drove Mr. Semple to the inn 
had a sweetheart in the place, he left his horses in the hostler’s care 
while he paid his respects to his Dulcinea at the farther end of the town. 
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As the post-boy was standing at the door talking to his lady-love he 
saw a post-chaise coming towards him, and to his great surprise also 
saw in it the gentleman he had just driven to and left at “ The Talbot.” 
What possibly was as much a surprise to him was-the fact that he had 
neither received his master’s fare nor his own customary fee, so the lad 
ran back to the inn, and, having related the circumstance to the land- 
lord, the latter and the boy mounted a couple of horses and pursued 
the defaulting major, who having overtaken, they hied him immedi- 
ately before the nearest magistrate. 

When they arrived at his “ worship’s” the complaint was formally 
laid, and, the major being asked what he had to say for himself, he at 
once made play with his fanciful lineage and history from 1547, when 
the title of Lord Viscount Lisle, as he alleged, became extinct, to the 
very hour he stood before them, leaving out, naturally, all his own 
fraudulent and swindling experiences. 

It seems now extraordinary that he should have been able to do 
this much. The first Baron Lisle was only created such on the 18th 
September, 1758, and, as he had several sons and daughters, it appears 
almost incomprehensible that Semple should ever have fixed upon such 
a title. The first Lord Lisle died in 1781, and was duly succeeded by 
his son, who was alive when the major died, which makes the matter 
all the more astonishing. However, he with his usual audacity and 
inherent hauteur harangued those before him as to his own importance 
and his relation with the premier. He not only declared he was the 
bosom friend of Mr. Pitt, but that he was then traveling on His 
Majesty’s service with dispatches of the most serious and important 
nature ; that he had exhausted all his cash, but that that was of no con- 
sequence, as he could compel every innkeeper on the road to furnish 
him with post-horses and chaise, and thereupon defied the landlord, the 
post-boy, and the magistrate to molest, detain, or interfere with him in 
any way. 

The authoritative style and manner in which he made his oration, 
combined with the production of his corps-de-reserve,—namely, Mr. 
Pitt’s letters,—produced an effect that not only answered his present pur- 
pose, but led to much more than ever the major had anticipated ; for 
the magistrate, taking him into his private room, said he would pay for 
the chaise, and in addition to this pressed upon him a sum of money 
sufficient to carry him to town,—an offer which the major accepted with 
a profusion of acknowledgments, and then pursued his journey. 

We next hear of the major at Egham, where he contrived by some 
means to get acquainted with Dr. Ogilvie, a very worthy divine of that 
place; and having done so, and found by that means the tradesmen 
and others with whom the doctor dealt, Mr. Semple soon obtained the 
credit necessary for him to live in style. 

From there he went to Norwich, where he seems to have been as- 
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sisted by a lady who passed as his wife. Among others with whom he 
ingratiated himself was Dr. McQuin, at whose house the major and his 
lady lodged by invitation (the noise of an inn being offensive to madam), 
and such was his dissipation that, though he was daily reduced to the 
greatest shifts to support the style in which he lived, yet no sooner was 
he in possession of a small sum than he was apparently more industri- 
ous to squander it than he had been to obtain it, relying on his inven- 
tion for further supplies. 

He had borrowed five guineas of the doctor, which he soon spent 
at a ball, incurring thereby the doctor’s displeasure. Shortly after- 
wards he again applied to the doctor for a sum of fifteen guineas, offer- 
ing a draft on his agent in town for twenty-one pounds. To this ap- 
plication Dr. McQuin was very averse, and in the argument which fol- 
lowed the lady passing as Mrs. Semple displayed an ingenuity which by 
no means disparaged her paramour’s choice. In short, she swooned, or 
rather seemed to swoon, away, when her situation apparently required 
all the little offices of hartshorn, etc., and made the doctor and his wife 
feel as much concern as if the fit had been a real and not a simulated 
one. 

When “ Mrs. Semple” was able to open her eyes and glance them 
towards her dear major, she gave him her keys, entreating him to go up 
stairs, where in her jewel case he would find three diamond pins, which, 
if disposed of, would bring him ten times the amount for which he was 
temporarily embarrassed. The situation of the lady, her apparent dis- 
tress of mind, the agitation the major was in on her account, and her so 
readily offering to dispose of her jewels for her husband’s use made such 
an impression on the doctor that he relaxed from his first resolution, 
and at once fetched the money, of which he had now to entreat the 
major to accept. 

In 1785 the major took up his lodgings at the “‘ Leaping Bar,” on 
Blackfriars Road, where he played a wig-maker a most diabolical trick. 
The journeyman hair-dresser waiting upon him one morning, Semple 
appeared angry that the master had not attended upon him, for which 
neglect the journeyman apologized by saying his master was about 
starting for Scotland. “To Scotland!” said our hero. What part 
of Scotland is he going to?” “To Edinburgh, sir,” replied the man. 
“« And pray what sort of man is your master, and how does he dress ?” 
followed, to which inquiry the servant rejoined, “Oh, sir, he is a very 
good-looking man, and dresses quite genteel.” “Then tell him,” said 
Semple, “that he is exceedingly lucky, for I am going to Edinburgh 
and will take him with me in my chaise. But what is his name?” 
“ Kerr,” answered the journeyman. “ Very well,” said the major; 
“send Mr. Kerr to me instantly.” 

The man did so. Matters were soon settled, and off they went the 
same evening, Mr. Kerr rejoicing inwardly at the good luck he had 
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met with, and the major congratulating himself with the good luck he 
might meet. 

In this happy disposition of mind they traveled till they came to 
York ; but when there a little cireumstance occurred which hurt Major 
Semple’s susceptible nature very much. He had lent a gentleman, a 
friend of his, so he said, a sum for which that friend had given him a 
draft on his banker at York; but when he (Semple) presented it the 
banker had no cash of that gentleman’s in his hand, and therefore de- 
clined to honor the draft. 

This, continued the major, was very unlucky, as he had relied on 
that gentleman’s bill to carry him forward ; and what could the pomade- 
maker do but offer to advance his patron any money he might require? 

Mr. Kerr, therefore, willingly gave the major fifteen guineas, and 
on they went rejoicing, nothing material occurring until they came within 
“half a mile of Edinboro’ town,” when Mr. Semple got out, as he had 
to call on a nobleman in the neighborhood, desiring his companion to 
drive to Fortune’s coffee-house, where he would join him. It is need- 
less to say he saw no more of the major. 

By the recommendation of the Duchess of Kingston, he went to St. 
Petersburg, and by her interest he obtained the rank of aide-de-camp 
to Prince Potemkin, and with that general went to the Crimea. On 
“Mrs. Semple’s” writing to her husband complaining of the Duchess 
of Kingston slighting her, he returned to St. Petersburg, and by a 
great deal of bluster so frightened the duchess that he obliged her 
agents, before he left the house, to give him five hundred roubles 
(about ninety pounds), with which he stayed at the Russian capital for 
some time, but, before leaving, sold to four different noblemen his 
carriage and horses, that he took along with him, for telegraphs and rail- 
roads did not exist in his days. 

He had, of course, received a cash payment from each of the four 
Russian nobles, and in addition he had managed to swindle an officer 
out of a rich regimental uniform by the following contrivance: Meet- 
ing this officer at court, he begged he would let his (Semple’s) tailor 
look at the suit of clothes to make some like it, in order to take to Eng- 
land. The credulous officer delivered them to Semple’s servants, and 
never saw them afterwards. 

When he first appeared at St. Petersburg he styled himself “ Lord 
Semple,” and his company was courted by everybody. What is re- 
markable, he was presented to the empress in a kilt, and was considered 
by Prince Potemkin an excellent soldier. 

In the month of June, 1786, the major entered Buxton in a style of 
great magnificence. He had his valet, a private chaise (which, by the 
way, he had borrowed of a gentleman named Lysught, a connection of 
the Lisle family) with four horses, and, of course, two postilions, 
There he hired excellent apartments, and dashed about as the heir-pre- 
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sumptive to the Lisle peerage. The neighboring gentlemen courted his 
company and accommodated him with hunters; while the ladies, 
charmed with his bewitching manner, could scarcely retain their parti- 
ality for this adventurer within reasonable bounds. It was here he 
took upon himself high military honors, wearing at his buttonhole the 
“ Order of Merit,” conferred upon him by Her Imperial Majesty of all 
the Russias. This only lasted, however, about a week, for, borrowing 
too freely, suspicion (calumny the major called it) darkened his glorious 
career. The gentlemen then became shy, and their partners cool. Lord 
Suffield (formerly Sir Harbord Herbord) was then at Buxton, and to 
that gentleman Semple pretended that he had traveled with young Mr. 
Harbord in many places on the Continent, but owned it was rather a 
delicate point to mention that he had accommodated the young gen- 
tleman, on the route, with a trifle of money, winding all up by inquir- 
ing whether he should present the small account then or await Mr. 
Harbord’s return. On Lord Suffield desiring to know the amounts, 
Major Semple sat down, and soon produced a regularly made up state- 
ment of expenses incurred from stage to stage on the journey, amount- 
ing in all to thirty-six gnineas, which his lordship at once paid. 

As will be seen, the person of whom the foregoing account only 
fully describes his career had lived for years entirely upon the credulity 
of his fellow-creatures. Among other anecdotes which we have not 
mentioned, it was asserted that he contrived to swindle the traders of a 
whole town in Derbyshire by taking in one side of the street on his 
departure, and the other on his return. 

At another time he assumed the character of an ambassador to the 
Russian court, and thereby nearly ruined all he came in contact with, 
or rather those simple enough to believe in what he pretended tobe. He 
certainly indulged Russia with some specimens of his swindling proclivi- 
ties, from whence he traveled into Denmark, leaving at Copenhagen a 
few remembrances of his ingenuity, being obliged from there to retreat 
suddenly upon the Netherlands, where he was by no means inactive. 
And at Calais he remained three years in prison for debts What his later 
career was had better be left to H. Angelo to tell. ‘ Major Semple,” 
Henry Angelo writes in his “ Reminiscences,” “in the year 1777 intro- 
duced himself to my father as an officer, and his deportment was cer- 
tainly that of a gentleman. He came to take lessons in fencing, and 
said that, as he was going abroad on his travels, he might have occasion 
to use his sword, and, as his stay in town was very uncertain, he was 
desirous to take a lesson every day. My father’s avocations, from at- 
tending the royal family, Eton, etc., prevented him from granting 
his request, but, as he was so very anxious to make use of the short 
time he had previous to making his four (his going abroad was all a 
pretence), my father offered to take him in his carriage when going to 
Eton, and there to give him instructions with the others. This he very 
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readily accepted. A ride, a lesson, and a good dinner were not to be 
refused. 

“At that time my father had his country-house at Acton, near 
Enly. At two o’clock he used to leave town, when, as his assistant, the 
school and the care of the scholars devolved on me. In his absence, 
instead of fencing, we all had our fun jumping, boxing, Jes tours de force, 
ete., and Semple always continued to the last, making himself pleasant 
among us. He soon became acquainted with the gentlemen who 
boarded in my father’s house, and his manners were so insinuating that 
we made him welcome to remain. It was the custom then previous to 
dinner to walk in St. James’s Park; and, after our exercise, we all re- 
tired to our rooms, to dress, preparatory to our usual promenade. Semple 
was sure to follow us, sometimes borrowing a shirt, neckcloth, ete. We 
were all young, and too civil by half, which he did not fail to take ad- 
vantage of by obtruding his company upon us. In respect to borrow- 
ing money, however, he failed. Pleasure being the order of the day, 
we had not enough money to follow it up. Semple, who always stuck 
close to us, took care to follow us home to our door, and walked in, 
stopped till dinner was placed on the table, when I said, ‘ Captain, will 
you take your dinner with us?’ and, though he always pretended to 
have an engagement, he obligingly put it off, and did us the honor to 
stop. In the evening, if we were going to Vauxhall or elsewhere, he 
was sure to make one, and would have made our house his lodging if 
I had not told him all our beds were engaged, except my father’s, and 
that room was always kept locked in his absence. Our sponging com- 
panion continued these intrusions for about three months, when sud- 
denly he disappeared (to Russia) without paying for his instructions or 
anything else. 

“The next time I spoke to him, which must have been twelve years 
afterwards, was on board of the hulks at Woolwich. I was on that 
day on a dinner-party at Blackwall, with Lord Barrymore, his brother 
Cripplegate, and Lord Faulkland. It was on a Sunday evening, and 
I proposed, in order to pass away the time, to have a boat and go on 
board of the hulks, as an old acquaintance of mine was among the con- 
victs, and perhaps I could procure admittance without many inquiries. 
My proposal was speedily accepted, and we were soon alongside of the 
hulk. As it was Sunday, they would not for some time permit us on 
board. On sending, however, my card up to the first lieutenant, who 
knew my name, we were at length admitted. I then inquired for Cap- 
tain Semple. The convicts were all below, it being supper-time, but 
soon Semple came on deck, and as soon as he saw me called out, ‘ How 
do you do? ‘ How are all your family?’ to the no small amusement of 
our party. 

“Many years afterwards, when I was standing at the door of Old 
Slaughters’ coffee-house, Semple passed by, and the next day I received 
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the following letter: ‘Sir,—I have from my very early days been ac- 
customed to feel attachments to every branch of your family,’ and in 
this strain continued, winding up with a request of a loan. I enclosed 
a crown to the poor devil,” says Angelo, adding, “ He took care never 
to appear himself, but had boys in different parts of the town to deliver 
his begging letters; and, judging from the numerous letters he would 
send in one day, if they made any sort of impression, I should think he 
could never have been in want of a fire, or a shirt, at all events, though 
perhaps he was obliged to forego his former luscious way of living.” 

That his is not a career to be copied goes without saying, but 
that it has been frequently copied is too well known to be doubted. It 
is scarcely three years since an eminent (?) foreigner managed to get in- 
troduced to the best society in this country. Tall, handsome, and ac- 
complished, he was received everywhere without the slightest doubt as 
to his respectability. All the leading clubs appointed him an honorary 
member, and he actually secured the chief prize in the “ Derby Sweep” 
of the “ Rag and Famish.” Having seduced the wife of the man who 
had been his best friend and victimized many young fellows at cards 
and billiards, he seems eventually to have met with cleverer rogues 
than himself; for after being found out, and cleaned out, he committed 
suicide in Paris, in the early part of 1878. 

Wa. Dovenas, 





SHOULD WE BUY OR BUILD OUR FIRST- 
CLASS MERCHANT STEAMERS? 


THE interesting article on “ Free Ships and Subsidies,” by Lieutenant 
J. D. J. Kelley, U.S.N., in the last number of this magazine, graphi- 
cally displays the sad condition of our American ship-building and 
carrying trade. Our humiliating and disgraceful position on the sea 
has been so fully demonstrated, and public sentiment seems to be aroused 
so much, that we are all apparently ready and anxious for a change for 
the better. The difficulty is to decide the best method to accomplish it. 

Hence, a full, popular discussion may be desirable, as our repre- 
sentatives in Congress always, to a certain extent, carry out the clearly- 
expressed will of their constituents. Opinions on this complicated 
economic question differ considerably. However, certain lines are dis- 
tinctly drawn. 

Shall we endeavor to re-establish our old position on the sea by 
purchasing ships of foreign nations, or by building them ourselves? 
Lieutenant Kelley, following the lead of that shrewd and most eminent 
of American free-trade advocates Hon. David A. Wells, and, as he admits, 
freely using his arguments and statistics, arrives at the unfortunate 
conclusion, for a United States naval officer, that, as we Americans are 
unable financially to compete with the well-founded industry of ship- 
building as established in our great rival nation, Great Britain, our 
only wise plan is to surrender completely to her, so far as building first- 
class merchant steamships is concerned. The cry of “ free ships” means 
for us to buy our ships wherever we can buy them for the least. money. 
It means that the United States must go to Great Britain and lay 
money at her feet in order to establish her more firmly as mistress of 
the sea. 

It matters not how much we have paid to foreign ship-owners up to 
this time, nor how much we are paying now; as enormous as these sums 
are known to be, they are dead issues, and we are unable to change 
them. But we believe we have it under our own immediate control in 
the near future, by judicious legislation, to place our country in her 
rightful position,—in the front rank in the carrying trade of the world. 
To do this we need not advocate “free ships,” but earnestly demand 
government aid to this depressed shipping industry as the only certain 
way out of our peculiar situation. 

Vou. IV.—No. 6. 51 
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Great Britain has not only the advantage of having cheaper labor, 
capital, and material than we have, and a good headway in this busi- 
ness, but she also has the higher advantage of utilizing the brains of 
her statesmen in fully comprehending the simple fact that fleets of 
fast, well-equipped iron steamships are instruments of wealth, power, 
and influence, and are thus returning to her the millions of dollars she 
has already spent, and is now spending, on them for doing her this 
great service. She pays liberally for service of this kind, and no one 
tries to scare her by raising a ghost and calling it Subsidy. 

Senator Bayard, in the late debate in the United States Senate on 
“Free Ships,” says “that the interest of the individual or few must 
* give way to society at large.” “But where is the proposition, and 
where, in any civilized government called free, can you find the doc- 
trine recognized, that public property may be taken for private use ?” 

These quotations Lieutenant Kelley gives to strengthen his argu- 
ment that a subsidy, under whatever form it may appear, taxes the 
many for the few. This is the pivotal point of the entire question. 
These gentlemen are under the impression that the many are taxed for 
the benefit of the few because our country has endeavored, to a certain 
extent, to maintain American ship-building by her navigation laws. 
If this fallacy can be exposed and the results be crystallized by law, 
we will build ships and not buy them, and we will again regain our 
share of the carrying trade of the world. 

If there is any one fact in political economy that should be self- 
evident to a naval officer it is this,—that well-established iron steam- 
ship yards, fully equipped with their furnaces, rolling-mills, machine- 
shops, foundries, cranes, dry-docks, and manned by hands skilled in 
this special industry, are just as essential to this nation’s independence 
and safety in foreign affairs as her forts,—yes, even as her army or 
navy. As the sentiment of our people is unfortunately hostile to 
maintaining either a large army or navy, we cannot well expect to have 
these great sources of national strength concentrated in our government 
navy-yards. Even in this respect we can learn a lesson from Great 
Britain. It is said that much more than half of her own navy is the 
work of the private ship-yards, and not of her navy-yards. 

We can foster and build up a class of private ship-yards and almost 
self-sustaining sea-going steamers with but a small fraction of the 
expense necessary to maintain a grand naval establishment. By gov- 
ernment aid only can we compete with Great Britain. We must sub- 
sidize the shipping interest in some form or other. Let it be by direct 
payment for mail contracts, or for every voyage made, or by the reduc- 
tion of national and State taxes, port dues, and expenses of all sorts, or 
even by payment simply for having ships built at home and ready to 
:be used by the nation in an emergency. Judicious payments from the 
government to foster the shipping interests are for the general good, not 
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for the benefit of the few who may happen to be engaged in these 
special industries. 

Building, owning, and managing sea-going vessels are three distinct 
but indispensable elements necessary to our nation’s independence and 
safety. We are willing to rest our entire argument on this plea alone, 
dropping the question entirely as a commercial one. Let ships be 
bought where they can be bought cheapest, and you break this grand 
triple barrier of our nation’s independence and safety. Let all three 
interests be fostered carefully in the most statesmanlike manner, and he 
who uses the word subsidy in relation to these industries in its narrow 
sense, sadly misuses this word. What would become of our naval and 
military academies if this class of political economists could convince 
Congress that the education of the few at the expense of the many was 
a monopoly or an imposition on the people? The education of our 
officers at either institution is done by a liberal and wise expenditure of 
the nation’s wealth, not for the benefit of the officers thus educated, but 
for the benefit of the nation at large. Well-equipped ship-yards are 
really national schools for the education of men in the grand art of 
ship-building, and on these establishments we must greatly depend in 
time of emergency and trouble with foreign nations. Our merchant 
marine, with their fleets of suitable vessels and well-trained officers and 
crews, are the militia of the sea, ready at short notice to be incorporated 
into our regular navy. A merchant steamer is not a man-of-war, but 
the navy must depend on our merchant marine, just as the army 
depends on the militia. 

Hence, an advanced free trader could just as consistently advocate 
the fostering of the shipping interest of the United States in each of 
its three branches as he could the maintenance of the army or navy. 
As much as might wisely be said in favor of our side of the question 
from the stand-point of an advocate for the protection of American diver- 
sified industries, yet this view of the question, as strong as it may appear 
to a protectionist, is dwarfed into comparative insignificance when com- 
pared with this single plea for national safety and independence in times 
of trouble. However, we are under a strong impression that every 
dollar judiciously expended in fostering these interests, commercially 
estimated, will be returned to us many fold in legitimate profits. Our 
single plea for our nation’s safety we think is unanswerable, while the 
plea that our policy may pay back dollar for dollar with profit is open 
for trial and argument. 

While Lieutenant Kelley really argues so forcibly for “free ships” 
in the body of his article, he concludes by formulating his demands, 
greatly modified, in six brief propositions. He asks for freedom to buy 
ships from foreigners, of over three thousand tons only. Large ships 
like these are the very kind that the commercial world now demands. 
most earnestly for successful ocean trade for trips of three thousand. 
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miles or more. This class of large steamers requires the most skillful 
use of all the costly appliances in the ship-yards of the day for their 
economic construction. Hence, this special class of work especially 
demands the nation’s fostering care. Thanks to our present navigation 
laws, as imperfect as they may be in part, the building and maintenance 
of smaller vessels has been sustained. The iron—or, better still, the 
steel—steamship of over three thousand tons burden is the special 
instrument that will win the commercial supremacy of the sea. Can 
we, from any cause, wisely afford longer to remain unable to build, 
own, and run them? The other formulated propositions simply 
suggest indirect subsidies in the shape of remission of duties for 
material used on board or in construction, and exemption from taxa- 
tion and port dues, and a revision of some of the acknowledged crudi- 
ties of our old navigation laws. Carrying out the first proposition is 
the only one that will certainly work much mischief, as it will keep us 
from building large ships. Admitting material free of duty used in 
the construction of this class of vessels may not do us a great deal of 
harm, particularly if much of it was in the shape of very crude mate- 
rial, but even this would be objectionable. 

But, in conclusion, what we most emphatically demand is more 
aggressive legislation, giving such judicious national aid in some way 
so as to promptly insure the equipment and permanence of several first- 
class iron ship-yards and the building up of many lines of first-class 
steamships built, owned, and managed by Americans. A respectable 
merchant marine will do much to insure us a navy in which we will 
take honest pride. Nothing can be done at present except to talk, 
as we must bear our burden of expense and disgrace until Congress 
acts. Then we must wait a little longer, but when we take a fresh 
departure let us be certain of our bearings and we may expect success. 


JoHN A. GRIER. 
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THE TYPES OF VESSELS REQUIRED FOR 
THE NAVY. 


In order to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion as to the kind of vessels 
best suited for our service, it is necessary to carefully consider the object 
of a navy and the essential qualities the vessels must possess in order 
to be able to successfully perform the duties required. 

The first object in our maintaining a navy is to afford assistance in 
defending our immense coast line and the property adjacent. 

A second object is to extend and uphold the influence and power of 
the nation upon the high seas and in the ports and along the coasts of 
foreign countries. 

The services required differing in their nature, I am led to believe 
that they can best be performed by two distinct types of vessels, one 
for coast defense, and the other for duty upon the high seas and in 
distant waters. 

Defense being of the first importance, the two types should be of 
such a nature that they can be joined together in fleets for operations 
near our own coast or upon our inland waters; but the type mainly 
intended for defense should possess but light draught, in order to be able 
to retreat into shallow water when advisable, and thus by taking advan- 
tage of the peculiar nature of our coast obtain protection. This would 
unfit this type from protracted operations upon the high seas or in for- 
eign waters. They would habitually rendezvous up rivers or in other 
shallow water, and thus be able to select their own time for attack. 
At night or during a fog they would be able to run out and surprise 
an enemy and do effective work with their rams and torpedoes. They 
would also be able to co-operate with other vessels, and with the shore 
defenses when advisable, whereas the vessels intended for operations 
upon the high seas must have sufficient size, so as to be able to carry 
coal, stores, and a heavy battery, and so as to be able to have masts and 
sails, in order to economize fuel. This is particularly important to us, 
as we have no coaling stations outside of the United States,—at least, 
none that are fortified, and any other would accrue as much to the 
benefit of an enemy as to ourselves. 

The vessels for coast defense should not have a draught of over say 
ten feet, while the cruiser I recommend should have fully double that 


draught. 
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Both types should be armored vessels, but on the deflecting prin- 
ciple; no effort should be made to stop the enemy’s projectiles, but only 
to cause them to glance by striking an inclined plane. 

I am totally opposed to large ironclads carrying two feet of solid 
armor ; this thickness is requisite to stop the projectiles of the largest 
rifled guns now manufactured. It is true that the substitution of com- 
pound armor will somewhat reduce the thickness of armor necessary, 
but heavy ironclads are unsuited to our needs for many reasons. 

Both the department and Congress are opposed to our undertaking 
to compete with European powers in this respect. 

The essential qualities to be maintained in order to have efficient 
vessels are, first, speed, for without greater speed than the enemy action 
cannot be insured with an inferior force nor avoided with a superior 
force. 

When a vessel, a squadron, or a fleet meets with an inferior force 
of the enemy, action means victory, speed insures action, and, on the 
contrary, if the enemy is the stronger, speed alone will prevent imme- 
diate defeat. This to my mind is enough to condemn ironclads of great 
weight, and consequently of great displacement, carrying engines of no 
greater power than can be carried by composite or sheathed ships of 
much less weight. These latter vessels can be protected with deflect- 
ing armor, and, having equal engine-power with less displacement, 
must prove the faster vessels. 

Next after speed I consider handiness as most important. I know 
that I differ in this from others, but I am convinced that the impor- 
tance of handiness has been underestimated. I do not mean the handi- 
ness which vessels with twin-screws have over vessels fitted with a 
single screw only, but I mean the handiness that belongs to a vessel in 
which the driving force of the main motive power can be diverted for 
steering purposes and instantly restored again for driving purposes. 
The perfect solution of this problem requires that all or any part of the 
driving force can be used for steering. Of course the whole power of 
the vessel can be used only to do ond thing atatime. If used for 
driving ahead, it would affect the ship as the ordinary propeller. If 
entirely diverted to steering purposes, it would cause the vessel to turn 
round and round as a top without any motion of transtation. 

The solution of this problem is not so difficult, in my opinion, as has 
generally been conceived. I think it very probable that the old “ Fow- 
Jer wheel,” such as originally fitted to the torpedo ram “ Alarm,” can 
be improved so as to accomplish this object, and at the same time give 
nearly the speed of the ordinary propeller. 

I am quite sure that the Mallory propeller, if the experiments with 
it are exhaustive, will accomplish a perfect solution of the steering 
problem without serious loss of speed. But should it fail, I do not 
consider the problem as beyond solution by any means. Large steam 
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injectors, throwing water with great force right abeam from apertures 
on each bow and each quarter, will give great facility in turning, and 
the quantity of power to be taken from the main motive power for this 
purpose would be entirely under the control of the commanding officer. 
Of course, never more than two ejectors would be in use at the same 
time, one from the quarter and the other from the opposite bow. Ex- 
periment will sooner or later give us a perfect solution of the steering 
problem, and cause this to be generally considered, as I place it, the 
second essential, in point of importance, to the man-of-war. We must 
remember that such steering facility with greater speed would enable a 
vessel to ram without failing, and it alone would enable her to avoid 
the blow of an enemy with certainty. 

It would practically do away with the enemy’s power to ram, unless 
his vessels were fitted with equal steering facilities. 

The efficiency of the ram in action will in the future depend almost 
entirely upon the steering facilities of the contending vessels. A vessel 
with the steering facility given by the “ Fowler wheel” or “ Mallory 
propeller” would also be able to use her spar-torpedoes effectively, and 
her guns themselves would be twice as effective; for, supposing the. ves- 
sel to be heading towards the enemy, she could turn one broadside to 
the enemy and fire and immediately bring the enemy ahead again, and 
by a similar manceuvre bring the other broadside into play, thus using 
all her guns without either advancing or retreating unless desirable. 
As a result of better steering facilities, vessels will only expose their 
broadside to the enemy long enough to aim and fire the battery. 
“ Bows on” will be the usual method of fighting, thus reverting to the 
same tactics as used when oars instead of steam gave the propelling 
power. The introduction of sailing-vessels brought about broadside 
fighting, and their abolition will do away with the tactics made neces- 
sary by their means of propulsion. 

As the third essential in point of importance, I unhesitatingly place 
an effective battery of great guns. By this I mean the largest guns 
possible, of the best and most‘efficient kind, and a platform such as to 
secure an accurate aim. The cruisers for sea-going purposes must have 
sufficient size to give such a platform for the guns in broadsides, and 
the light-draught torpedo rams for coast defense should carry but one 
gun, this in line with the keel, on a fixed carriage, so as to fire only 
directly ahead. The gun could then be of the largest size, and, as it 
would be near the line about which the vessel rolls, pitching would be 
the only motion to interfere with the accuracy of fire. 

Fourth in point of importance I place the ram. To ram an enemy 
necessitates the exposure of your own broadside to the other vessels of 
the enemy’s fleet. Unless the vessels of one nation have better steering 
facilities than those of the other, the commanding officer will hesitate 
to expose his own vessels by imprudently trying to ram the enemy. 
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I am not a believer in the maxim “that a choice must be made of 
a principal weapon, the others being auxiliaries.” Each weapon has a 
time and place in which it should be used. In exceptional cases it is 
possible that only one may be used in an action, but asa rule the 
future successful naval commander will avail himself of all three of 
the weapons at his disposal. 

The great Napoleon never fought a battle without using all three 
arms of the service. As the cavalry and artillery have their particular 
occasions for use on shore, so have the ram and torpedo their oppor- 
tunities for effective work at sea. It would probably be to the advan- 
tage of a fleet, with less speed and much better steering facility, to 
commence an action with the ram, provided the enemy would allow it. 
For in an action determined by ramming alone the great advantage of 
greater speed, and consequently the ability to choose the distance, would 
be lost. In ramming or avoiding the ram great handiness would prove 
more valuable than better speed. 

Towards the end of an action ramming must generally be resorted 
to. If the enemy is getting the better of the action by his guns, the 
efficient vessels of your fleet by ramming may cover the retreat of the 
injured ; and the enemy at this time, when he feels the victory is almost 
won, will probably undertake to ram the vessels injured and partly 
disabled in order to prevent their escape, and thus secure the fruits of 
his victory. I consider that, with fleets of equal speed and handiness, 
ramming should not be resorted to until the action has begun to materi- 
ally favor one side and confusion begins to appear on the other. 

The action, in other words, in the future as in the past, will gener- 
ally be determined by the great guns; ramming may cover a retreat or 
enable the enemy to make it more disastrous. 

Fifth in importance is the torpedo, heretofore scarcely sufficiently 
appreciated for defense, and much over-estimated as an offensive 
weapon. I consider the Harvey torpedo absurd, the Whitehead a com- 
parative failure, and the Lay far from being satisfactory. 

An offensive torpedo driven by an electric engine, the power con- 
veyed from the shore or vessel by a wire, may prove successful, but 
this is an expensive projectile, and the distance and speed must be 
limited. A submarine gun, capable of discharging shells or torpedoes 
under water toa distance of several hundred feet, would, in my opinion, 
soon supersede all the movable torpedoes now known. I am confident 
that the genius of Ericsson will soon solve this problem. 

For defense against ramming I think the ordinary torpedo at the 
end of spar would prove efficient. Torpedoes and submarine mines 
might also be used as a defense against being rammed when at anchor. 
Torpedo boats, for use outside of harbors and rivers, should be carried 
at the davits and lowered for service at sea. 

Generally speaking, as one fleet will have a greater speed than the 
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other, it will take its own distance, so as to obtain the best results from 
its own guns and put those of its enemy at their greatest disadvantage. 

That distance it can preserve by a proper and efficient system of 
signals; if fighting “ bows on” in line, the movements of the flag-ship 
would be all the signal required. The battle will be, to some extent, 
fought and determined before the ram or torpedo come into play, but 
then a better use of these might turn an anticipated victory into defeat. 

A victory would be attended with comparatively little result unless 
concluded at close quarters with the ram and torpedo. 

In order to be able to use the ram with success officers should be 
exercised in its use. Small gunboats could be used, and these could 
be protected by fascines, so as to prevent injury when rammed. The 
boilers of all vessels should be thoroughly secured, so as to prevent 
injury from the jar of collision. 

Having now discussed the object of a navy, and the essential quali- 
ties and means of offense necessary for the vessels, I will undertake to 
describe the types of vessels which, in my opinion, are best suited for 
our service. Both types, in my opinion, should be armored on the 
deflecting principle. 

I think it is apparent that iron must enter into the construction 
of ships, both in order to obtain durability, and therefore economy, 
and also rigidity, which is necessary in order to carry engines of great 
power and properly keep the shaft in line with them. 

I do not think it necessary to build vessels to be used only as rams, 
but every vessel should be a ram in addition to her other means of 
offense. Any vessel of sufficient weight and speed only needs strength- 
ening about the bows in order to make her an efficient ram. In case 
of war, iron merchant-vessels can be quickly converted into rams. 
Commerce destroyers can be obtained from the same source. 

In regard to torpedo-vessels, another type sometimes advocated, I 
consider the torpedo-vessel proper a very light, fast boat, carrying no 
stores and only two or three men. They are only useful for harbor 
defense or when carried at the davits of sea-going ships to be lowered 
in action. 

The monitors now on hand are next to worthless in their present 
condition. If new turrets of compound armor be substituted in place 
of the old ones, and the present smooth-bore guns be replaced by large 
breech-loading rifles, they might prove valuable for harbor defense. 
All monitors are unsuited for sea service, and the draught necessary to 
carry heavy turrets and heavy guns makes them objectionable for the 
defense of our coast. They entirely lack in speed and handiness. 

At one time I advocated composite vessels for our navy. I am now 
rather favorable to sheathed ships instead of composite. The deflect- 
ing armor, which I shall advocate and describe hereafter, will to a great 
extent prevent wounds below the water-line, and thus the objection 
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that shot-wounds in sheathed ships are more difficult to repair than in 
composite becomes of small importance. The greater strength of the 
sheathed ship over the composite, being fully double, makes them much 
better able to ram without suffering injury to themselves. The frames 
or ribs and the diagonal and longitudinal bracing of both sheathed and 
composite ships are of iron or steel, but over these in the sheathed ship 
is a skin of iron or steel, outside of which is the wooden planking and 
copper, whereas the composite ship has no metal skin over the frames, 
but only a wooden planking and the copper. 

Both should be built on the transverse bracket system, with an inner 
skin. In large ships the inner skin, which really forms another vessel 
inside the vessel proper, should be three or four feet from the inside skin, 
so as to allow of easy access for cleaning and repairing when wounded. 
Both sheathed and composite vessels have two courses of planking. 
This is to prevent any danger from galvanic action between the iron 
of the vessel and the outside copper. 

I advocate the building of sheathed ships of two classes, differing 
in size as well as type, both having deflecting armor. First we need a 
gunboat, or, more properly speaking, a torpedo ram, carrying one large 
gun on a fixed carriage, and so fitted as to fire directly ahead. A vessel 
of eight hundred tons displacement would afford a good platform for 
this gun. These vessels should have a ram to strike well below the 
water, and they should be fitted with torpedo spars to run out under 
water by steam-power. They should be armored on the same plan as 
the torpedo ram “ Alarm,” with say five inches of compound armor. 
This would protect the whole vessel when fighting “bows on,” and 
they should always be kept in that position when in action. The neces- 
sity of great steering facility is apparent in this class of vessels. They 
would be of comparative small cost and easily maintained in readiness 
for service, and would be the cheapest and best means —- for the 
defense of our coast-line and cities near it. 

Even if we fail to improve the steering facilities of these gunboats 
over that obtained by twin-screws, I consider them the best vessel pos- 
sible for the defense of our coast. They should be divided into as 
many water-tight compartments as possible. 

Then we need a large class of sheathed vessels for sea-going pur- 
poses. These should be fitted with twin-screws until some more effi- 
cient method of steering has proven entirely successful. 

The engines and boilers should be placed well below the water-line, 
which the size of the vessel would allow, and immediately over them 
should be a turtle-back of compound armor on the deflecting principle. 
The edge of this armor should meet the vessel’s side some feet below 
the water-line, and it should come well above the water-line amidships, 
so that the vessel would float even if that portion above the turtle-back 
were riddled with shot and became water-logged. In other words, the 
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displacement of that part of the vessel below the turtle-back should be 
greater than the entire weight of the vessel. The turtle-back should 
be extended forward in such a manner as to support the stem and ram. 
It should be of compound armor, and about five inches thick. It 
would protect the vital parts of the vessel, the boilers, engines, and 
magazines, and also the men necessary for the efficiency of the ma- 
chinery and boilers. All the non-combatants should be stationed below 
thisarmor. The main gun-deck would be a deck immediately over the 
turtle-back, sufficiently high above the water-line as to afford a good 
platform for the guns. I am entirely opposed trying to protect either 
the guns or the men necessary to fight them. A light spar-deck over 
the guns would afford room for working the sails, and for stowing the 
yards and lighter masts when steaming head to wind. 

A water-tight bulkhead running fore and aft would divide the ves- 
sel, so that one engine-room would be on each side of it. There should 
also be as many water-iight bulkheads athwartships as possible, so that 
the filling of many of these small compartments thus made would not 
materially injure the fighting qualities of the vessel. The turtle-back 
joining the frames some feet below the water-line would make that the 
strong point of the vessel, and thus enable her to better resist a blow 
from an enemy’s ram. The space between the turtle-back and the 
gun-deck could be used for coal and such stores as would not be injured 
by water, 

These vessels should be fitted with steam capstans, steam ash- 
hoisters, and steam machinery for handling the great guns. They 
should also hoist the yards, masts, and sails by steam, cat and fish the 
anchor,—in fact, all heavy work should be done by steam-power. This 
would allow of a reduction in the number of men composing the crews, 
so that ships would be healthier, allowing more air and room for 
each individual. Full sail-power is not necessary. The masts and 
yards should be light, in order that the vessel should be able to take 
advantage of the wind, and at the same time be able to avoid the bad 
effects of a head-wind ; the men should be frequently drilled in sending 
down everything below the rail, and in sending the masts and yards 
up again and making sail ; everything should be fitted with this purpose 
in view. I consider that such vessels, having speed and handiness, 
need only the best of guns in order to fight the best of ironclads with 
success. The establishing of a plant for the manufacture of guns of the 
greatest efficiency would not cost more than one ironclad. Besides, in 
any case the guns are a necessity, a requisite no longer to be delayed. 

In this essay I have tried to show that both the best type of armored 
vessel and the best type of cruiser for the present needs of the United 
States is a sheathed vessel with deflecting armor. But, owing to the 
different service to be performed by the vessels of the navy, I have 
recommended that the sheathed vessels be built of two types, one type 
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a small torpedo ram of about eight hundred tons displacement, armored 
on the bows only, the other type of a much larger size, able to cruise 
at sea, carrying broadside batteries, and having a deflecting armor on 
the turtle-back principle. This type can vary in size from vessels of 
three thousand tons displacement to vessels of double that size. 

Should such a policy in regard to ships be adopted by an annual 
appropriation of a few million dollars, in a very few years we would 
have a navy not only able to defend our own coast, but also such a 
one as would be able to fight upon the high seas with the certainty of 
success, 

R. M. G. Brown. 


TorPEDO Ram “ ALARM.” 


Notre.—We would most respectfully call the attention of those interested in 
this grand enterprise of regaining for America a fair share of that national inde- 
pendence and strength that should belong to her on the sea, to the two admirable 
pamphlets issued on the subject,—the one by Mr. John Roach, and the other by 
Mr. Henry Hall. Both are published in New York, and are full of valuable sta- 


tistics. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Wirn the release of Mother Earth from the icy embrace of winter 
our copper-colored brethren of the frontier begin to manifest the res- 
tiveness which is the invariable effect of the opening summer upon 
their untutored minds. While this is a perfectly logical result of Na- 
ture’s influences upon Nature’s children, its development is helped on 
to some extent by that numerous body of enlightened citizens resident 
in the Indian country who, in one way and another, find their account 
in getting up what in the vernacular of the frontier is called a “scare.” 
In connection with the departure of certain companies of the Third 
Cavalry for White River, a despatch from Cheyenne informs us that 
“trouble with the Utes is anticipated, and the government proposes to 
overawe or crush the Indians at the start.” Now, such a disposition 
on the part of the government is eminently praiseworthy. If the Utes 
can be overawed—we will not say “ crushed”—at this early date, much 
trouble and expense later on will be avoided; but there linger in our 
mind reminiscences of similar enterprises in the past, the incidents of 
which prompt the thought that the “overawing” process had best 
begin nearer home than on the White River. It has happened that 
when the military authorities had made ready to “ overawe’—and, if 
needs were, to “crush”—these same Utes, another department of the 
government was permitted to intervene and prevent a result which, but 
for such intervention, would have been accomplished, to the great bene- 
fit of all concerned. While we would by no means be so rude as to 
suggest a literal “overawing” of one branch of the executive depart- 
ment of the government by another, we would respectfully intimate 
our opinion that a fitting prelude to any such process as applied to the 
Utes would be to secure some assurance that when the process is once 
in operation it shall not be interfered with and made of no effect. 
Besides a renewal of the Ute troubles, we learn that the interna- 
tional Sitting Bull has finally abandoned all intention of emulating 
the example of those of his quondam followers who recently surren- 
dered, and is engaged in sending emissaries to the agencies to induce 
the young bucks to join his standard. He will probably have but little 
difficulty in recruiting a considerable force, which, until winter again 
drives its members under the fostering wing of a paternal government, 
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may give us trouble. In our judgment, no better enterprise could be 
entered upon this summer than to employ whatever arts, whether of 
diplomacy or war, may be necessary to bring to bay this insolent savage, 
who, so long as he remains at large, will be a rallying-point for all the 
disaffected Indians at the agencies, and a constant menace to the peace 
of the Northwest. 


THE British, since the poor showing as marksmen made by their troops 
in the action of Majuba Hill, are seriously questioning the value of 
their system of target practice as a means to making efficient riflemen. 
Their system being substantially the same as ours, it is well for us to 
note the points in which it is thought to be defective, and the steps pro- 
posed to be taken to remedy its defects. The main trouble seems to lie 
in the utter want of similarity between the conditions of target-firing 
as usually practiced and those of actual warfare. In the) former the 
men are brought to the practice-ground calm and cool, ‘and placed 
before a target well relieved which neither moves nor fires back; in 
the latter, more often than not, they arrive within firing distance of the 
enemy panting from previous exertion, and more or less excited, to fire 
at an object either in motion or, to a large degree, concealed from view, 
possessing, moreover, and using, the power of anticipating or returning 
the fire which it is about to receive. Some of these conditions, of 
course, cannot be reproduced on the target-ground, but others of them 
may. The Germans have a fashion of firing immediately after a charge, 
while the men are heated and out of breath, and to this extent they 
simulate the conditions of actual war. In England it is now suggested 
that “the proper targets for soldiers would be dummies placed behind 
rocks, or in hollows, or on the side of a hill, in positions as nearly as 
possible resembling those in which a flesh-and-blood enemy would be 
discovered.”’ This suggestion, we think, has value, and might easily be 
carried into effect among our troops on the frontier. A combination of 
the German practice of bringing the men to the firing-ground warmed 
up and somewhat shaken by exercise, with a system of dummy targets, 
and supplemented, where practicable, by the systematic hunting of game, 
would go far towards preparing men for actual war, although it might 
not appear to give so immediate returns for the cartridges expended as 
the present style of practice. Creedmoor is all very well, but the prep- 
aration of teams for it should not be permitted to stand in the way of 
the soldier’s preparation for actual fighting. 


In the present number of THe Unirep Service we reprint in full, 
from the Nineteenth Century, the caustic article of Captain Kirchham- 
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mer, of the Austrian staff, entitled “The Military Impotence of Great 
Britain.” This paper has stirred the bile of our British cousins, and a 
number of their leading journals have fallen upon it and its author 
tooth and nail. Doubtless some of its shafts are wide of their mark, 
but that most of them have the point of truth is abundantly evidenced 
by the effect they have produced. The Army and Navy Gazette, 
which has devoted its leading article in two successive issues to a dis- 
cussion of Captain Kirchhammer’s paper, dismisses the subject in the 
following words, which we fancy indicate a state of mind similar to 
that of the individual who whistles to keep his courage up: 

“With India, we conclude our remarks, assuring Captain Kirch- 
hammer that though he has given us some useful hints, as well as cause 
for consideration and reflection, he has not in the least alarmed us. 
Let England only be true to itself, and there is little fear, at all events 
for many years to come, of the loss of our colonial empire. When 
we do lose our colonies, the disruption will come from within, not from 
without, and will be due to a parochial policy on the part of the Home 
Government.” 


AT the date of our last issue the acceptance by Greece of the Turkish 
proposals respecting the boundary adjustment was in much doubt, and 
the question of peace or war hung trembling in the balance. The 
pressure brought to bear by the Powers has since then proved effectual 
to the extent of inducing a formal acquiescence by the Greek govern- 
ment in the proposed settlement, and, so far as that goes, has been suc- 
cessful in maintaining the peace of Europe, which a collision between 
the Greeks and Turks would have jeopardized. There still remain, 
however, many difficult details to arrange in carrying out the transfer 
of the ceded territory, and thus far neither party has diminished its 
armament. It is by no means certain that we have seen the end, even 
for a time, of the Greco-Turkish imbroglio, or that the Powers can 
count themselves wholly free from the immense risks that attend its 
continuance. 


THE readers of THE UNITED SERVICE will, we feel assured, be glad to 
know that with our next issue we shall resume the interesting series of 
papers entitled “The Trials of Staff-Officers,” by our valued contrib- 
utor “X.” The next two of the series will relate to experiences at 
the Military Academy, and one of them will be largely devoted to the 
lamented Upton, whose relations with the writer were so intimate as to 
give especial value to what shall be said of him. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


SERVICE LITERATURE. 


A NOTABLE event is the issuing by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. of the con- 
cluding volume of General Adam Badeau’s “‘ Military History of Ulysses 8. Grant.’’ 
In the preparation of this work the author has had the assistance of the leading 
commanders of the armies, and access to both the Federal and Confederate records. 
It is said to have been read in proof by Generals Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, 
and it may be accepted as Grant’s own presentation of the grounds upon which 
his military renown will rest. 


Messrs. ScRIBNER & WELFORD have issued “ The Historical Geography of 
Europe,” by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., author of the “ History of 
the Norman Conquest of England,” etc. 

The work is comprised in a large octavo of 650 pages, and an accompanying 
Atlas of 65 colored maps. It is not a history, but a statement of the almost num- 


berless changes of rule and dominion which have taken place in Europe, and Eu- 
ropean colonies, since the dawn of history ; the causes and relation of each event 
being also traced and demonstrated. 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have just issued General R. W. Johnson’s 
‘¢ Memoir of Major-General George H. Thomas.”’ The author’s long and intimate 
association with General Thomas makes him eminently fitted to speak of him with 
authority, and his book will be warmly welcomed by the admirers of General 
Thomas, than whom no one of our great leaders is more highly venerated. 


WE understand that Captain L. A. Beardslee, U.S.N., has in contemplation 
the issuing, through Messrs. Wiley & Sons, of New York, of a revised edition of 
his valuable ‘‘ Experiments on the Strength of Wrought Iron and of Chain Cables.”’ 
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COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


For the Cure of Consumption, Asthma, 


Bronchitis, 


Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Headache, Ozsena, Debility, 


and all 


hronic and Nervous Disorders, by 


a Natural Process of Revitalization. 


Brilliant Regults. 

There cannot be found in the journals of any school 
of medicine an account of such brilliant cures as 
have been made during the = ten years, in a wide 
range of chronic diseases, by the new Compound Oxy- 

ent. In asingle number of our quarter 

journal, Health and Life, will be found a record of 
cures, some of which would make the reputation of 
any medical practitioner. Not a day in which our 
large aon with patients sede not bring us 
new records of cures, or ameliorations of distressing s; 
toms, or expressions of thankfulness and qratiteds for 
relief from pains which have tortured for years, and for 
which no treatment had hitherto availed anything. 


‘Thank God for “Compound Oxygen!’ 


This is the grateful utterance of the wife of a clergy- 
man. Her letter, dated New City, Rockland County, 
New York, June 14, 1880, thus states the condition 
of her husband when he began the Oxygen Treat- 
ment: 


“ Rev. A. J. Conklin, Pastor New City and Centen- 
nial Charon, Sanek teen was run down with 
overwork ; voice ed, memory impa 
ee he could scarcely edn ole 

ing, much study; throat affected, and the whole 

system in a bad state, He would have had to sto; 
preaching had he not found help. I asked him th 
morning what I should say in reporting pi to 
you for him. ‘Oh,’ he says, ‘tell them I am Never 
= ee my esis — the minister's ‘ Blue 

onday,’ after preaching ¢ times on a very hot 
administering the sacrament and baptismal u = 
walking three miles afterwards! And now he is at 
work in his garden, Thank God for Compound 
gen!’ 


‘‘ Wonderful, Wonderful Medicine!” 


So exclaims a patient, Rev. J. 8. Fesperman, of 
Statesville, North Carolina, Writing June 2, 1380, 
he says: 

“In the Providence of God I owe my present state 
of health to your Oxygen. I was near the gate of 
the grave, and, as I believe, close to the great portals 
of eternal life, when I commenced taking what I now 


consider the greatest of all healing — 

Oxygen. I cannot refrain from saying, Wonderful, 
wonderful, wonderful medicine!’ Physicians and friends 
had believed that I could not liye any len 
and I am here yet, with my large family of chil- 
dren, and able to walk from three to four miles every 
morning, I cannot speak in terms too high of your 
remedy.” 


An Editor's Testimony. 


Mr. R. P. Lewis, of East Saginaw, Michigan, writing 
to the editor of the Laporte (Ind.) Argus, says: 

“TI wish you would allow me to say, over my own 
signature, 9 word ia behalf of a remarkable curative 
agent—Compound Oxygen. It is not a medicine but a 
vitalizer, and its effects are natural, direct, and perma- 
nent. Its use involves no risk or inconvenience of 
any kind. I speak both from observation and ex- 
perience, I was induced to try it by the recommenda- 
tion of such men as T. 8, Arthur and Judge Kelley, 
and also a personal friend, and have found it more than 


of time, } P® 


This wag over six months ago, and the 
effects have been permanent. A gain of fourteen 

pounds in six weeks was the avoirdupois result, but 
my general spirits were lightened up at least a ton. 
There are three other men here who _ tried = 
Compound 0; n with even more striking results, 
and T= eteuninted with the history of each case, 
One of them lost his voice last winter, and was so run 
down in general health that little hope was enter- 
tained of his recovery. The Oxygen cured him with- 
out change of climate or stopping work, and he says 
he is as wellas ever. Another, who had worked for 
years as paying teller in a bank, and was all used up 
and not expected to live beyond a month or two, too! 
the Treatment, and is a hundred per cent. better and 
recovering rapidly. Another, who was in the latter 
stages of consumption, has tried it, and is greatly im- 

ved. He tells me he have dead long ago 
but for this remedy. Ihave no axe to grind in makin 
this statement, and if you should not publish it 
would lose nothing by the refusal, though if you 
should others might be benefited, which is all the 
end I have sought to compass.” 


Arresting the Progress of Consumption. 


The action of “ CompounD a in es the 

rogress of pulmonary consumption 80 
Dashes and preven in our caaiplatsenion of this 
new Treatment, that we are warranted in saying that, 
f taken in the stages, eight out of every ten 
affected with this might be cured. In this disease, 
as every one is aware, the only hope of the patient 
lies in the establishment of a higher vital condition. 
Now Compound Oxygen is an agent that gives directly 
this new and higher vitality. But we cannot too 


Ozy-| earnestly urge the necessity of using this Treatment 


in the very commencement of trouble, and 
before the di 

system and reduced its power 

ous an enemy. Too many of the cages which come to 
us are of long standing, and the chances for a radical 
and permanent cure just so far remote. That Com- 
pound Oxygen benefits or cures so lorge a proportion 
of these, is often as much a surprise ty ourselyes ag 


to our patients. 


A Blessing to Humanity. 


residing in Georgia, whose son was threat- 
ened with consumption, wrote to one of our'old 

tients, Mrs. M. t. Piersol, of No. 1636 Wellace 
Street, Philadelphia, asking if a testimonial in favor 
of Compound Oxygen, to which she saw her name 
attache, was genuine, gnd received the following 
reply : 

“Yours just received. It is my privilege to say, in 
reply to your inquiry about the pound Oxygen 
Treatment, that it is all it claims to be, and in some 
cases has exceeded its promise. My testimonial is 
genuine, and I am always glad of the opportunity to 
give my voice in favor of so great a blessing to h ity. 
As to your son’s case, I would say, Persevere by all 
means. I think he has everything to expect; of 
course I cannot judge intelligently “¢ him; but he 
can rely with all confidence upon Dr. Starkey’s word. 
Ihave him for years. He is an and 
faithful physician and @ true man. I would advise 
you to keep him posted, and follow his directions 
strictly.” 


A 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent free of charge. It contains a history 
of the discovery, nature, and action of this new remedy, and a record of many of 
the remarkable results which have so far attended its use. 

Also sent free, ‘‘ Health and Life,” a quarterly record of eases and cures under 


the Compound Oxygen Treatment. 


Deposirory on Pacrric Coast.—H. E. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, California, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific 


Coast. 
DRS. 


STARKEY & PALEN, 


GE PALEM PLB MG 1109 and 1111 GIRARD ST. (between Chestnut & Market), 


No. 6.—62 1 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





~~ (NEW"ENGLAND: 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
OF BOSTON. 


The attention of Officers of the Army and Navy is directed 
to the following 


STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1879. 
ASSETS ; ; ’ . : . $15,131,240.65 
LIABILITIES. ‘ ‘ ‘ + 18,252,078.59 

TOTAL SURPLUS . é ; - $1,879,162.06 


This Company insures the lives of Officers of the Army and Navy without extra 
premium, except when actually engaged in warfare, which premium, if not paid at 
the assumption of the extra risk, will not invalidate the policy, but will be a lien 
upon it; and also gives liberty of residence and travel, on service, in all countries, 
at all seasons of the year, without extra charge. 


Tue Directors’ ANNUAL ReEPorRT, containing a detailed statement, can be 
obtained at the 
Office of the Company, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


STANDARD HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES. 


DR, D. JAYNE’S FAMILY MEDICINES 


se, and are so admirably 


calculated aleaeeey amma = eee aa - no family 
them. consist o 

Jayne’s Expectorant, for Golds, ughs, thma, Consumption, and all Pulmo- 
nary and Bronchial Affections. It promotes expectoration and allays inflammation. 

Jayne’s Tonio Ver je, for Worms, Dyspepsia, Piles, General Debility, etc. 
- See Tonic for Ch idren, and a beneficial remedy in many of the ailments 
of the young. 

Jayne’s Carminative Balsam, for Bowel and Summer Complaints, Colics, Cramp, 
Cholera, etc. A certain cure for Diarrhoa, Cholera Morbus, and Inflammation of 
the Bowels. 

Jayne’s Alterative, of established efficacy in Purifying the Blood, and for curing 
— a Goitre, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, Epilepsy, Cancers, and Diseases of the Skin 
an nes. 

Jayne’s Ague Mixture, for the cure of Fever and Ague, Intermittent and Remit- 
tent Fevers, etc. These distressing complaints are very generally eradicated by 
this remedy when taken strictly as directed. 

Jayne’s Liniment or Counter Irritant, for Sprains, Bruises, Soreness in the 
Bones re naga Rheumatism, and useful in all cases where an external application 
is required. 

Jayne's Sanative Pills, a valuable Purgative, and a certain cure for all Bilious 
Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, and Sick Headache. 

dayne’s Hair Tonic, for the Preservation, Beauty, Growth, and Restoration of 
the Hair. A pleasant dressing for the hair, and a useful toilet article. 

dayne’s Specific for the Tape Worm, 2 certain, safe, and prompt remedy. 

In settlements and localities where the attendance of a physician cannot be readil 
obtained, families will find these remedies of great service. The directions whic 
accompany them are in Ban unprofessional language easily understood by all; 
and in addition, Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to Health, to be had gratis of 
all agents, contains besides a reliable Calendar, a Catalogue of Diseases, the » sym 
toms by which they may be. known, together with advice as to the proper remedies 
to be used. All of Dr. D. Jayne & Son’s Family Medicines are sold everywhere. 








BEWARE OF ALL: WIRE BRUSHES; THEY INJURE THE SCALP AND PROMOTE BALDNESS. 


Dr. ScoTtt’s ELectTric Hair Brusn. 
A Remarkable Invention, 


Which has won its way to Royal favor in England, been cordially 

— = Prince and Princess of Wales, and written upon by 

the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, is now brought to the notice of the 
American public. It cures by natural means, will always do 

7 ee never harm, and is a remedy lasting for many years. Ir 
should be used daily in place of the ordinary Hair Brush. 
The Brush Handle is made of a new odorless composition 


reer an 8 a coniiention of substances PRC+ 
RYN ert BEBE mAnEND ELECTRC- 

NT WHICH arte 

Grae AND FOLLICLES, This 


ne can always be tested by a silver compass 
which accompanies cach Brush. 















It is Warranted to 
Cure Kervons Neadachein 5 minutes !! 
% Cure Biliows Headache in 5 minutes !! 
Care Neuralgia in 5 minutes!! 
Prevent Falling Hair and Baldness !! 
Cure Dandruff & Diseases of the Scalp! ! 


% 
a 
4 Promptly Arrests PrematareGrayness!! 
e 











Makes the Hair Grow Long & Glossy !! 






Immediately Soothes the Weary Brain!! 


Honey Returned ifnotas represented ! 






From s 
ev. Dr. 4 
an.j ¥ 
mst g 
June Xe 1880, : a 
have aa a 
given 2 testimonial, 
but am willing to en- 
courage the use of an 
honest alee Iamso ¥ 
— with your Hair 
sh that I deem it my a 
to write you recommendin 
most cordially. My hair, a a 
year since, commenced falling ¢ out, 





Used as Flesh Brush, 
quickly cures Rheumatism. 

































PRODUCE 
A RAPID GROWTH 
OF HAIR 
ON BALD HEADS, 
WHERE THE 
GLANDS AND FOLLICLES 
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3 IT RARELY FAILS TO 
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and I was rapidly becoming 
since using the Brush a eck es qewth “< ARE NOT TOTALLY 
hair ha. made its appearance, quite equal DESTROYED. 
to that which I had previous to its falling out. % 
Ihave tried other remedies, but with no success. & eee 
After this remarkable result I purchased one for my ; ; 
wife, who has been a great sufferer from headache, and Pre The Fall 
she finds it a prompt and infallible remed: somedy.”— i "—A, C, Bridgeman, D. D. . % il Lieetrie Asso- 
9, 
Wests dhe iene off tenis - a Lond:n. 
C —_— fogs.) August rath, 1880. en at 


‘I cheerfully testify to the merits of Dr. Scott's Electric Hair Brush. It cures my 
headaches within 2 few minutes. I am so pleased with it I purchased another for my 
wife. It is an excellent Hair Brush, well worth the price, aside from its curative powers.” 

Jas. B, Chapman. 


S ann ay 












“I would not take $1,000 for my Brush 


- If I could not replace it. Its effect is marvelous.”——Puiny F. Smirx. Mr. Smith is a 
gentleman well known in this city as a law publisher, and also a director ia several public 
institutions of New- York. 


A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH, LASTING FOR YEARS. 
We will send it, pteds es on receipt Of $3.00. Inclose ro cents, and we guarantee 


safe delivery. Mention this by Express C. O. D. at your expense, with privilege 
of opening and examining. Gr Bilaast Wier nents Peteeied ex Beare Hise ta aloha ob for you. 
MONEY RETURNED IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
(ER TE AS A EE LT AT AE TS a 


Ac sooqenyuneaaeeeses ey Senate with your bargain, write us, and we will 
return the money. What can be 

This magazine will not knowingly publish any humbug, and I have placed a brush in the hands of 
Postmaster-General James and the Mayor of New-York, as a guarantee of my good faith. 

































is NOT a “metallic” GEO. A. SCOTT, 842D Broadway, New-York. 


wire brush, but made They can be made in checks, drafts, post-office orders, or currency. Inclose 
of PURE BRISTLES. 10 cents for registration, and we guarantee safe delivery of Brush. 


Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
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Entertaining and Instructive Works 


JUST RVUBLISHHD. 


THREE CHARMING ROMANCES FROM THE GERMAN. 
THE BAILIFF’S MAID. 


A Romance. From the German of E. Marturrt, author of “Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” ‘The 
Second a “Gold Elsie,” etc, Translated by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.25. 


“One of the freshest and purest of these charming romances of rural life in Germany. . . . It ™ a 
charming, breezy romance, with just enough of and other trouble to give it seme. ws 
This is one of the best of the Marlitt novels.”— Evening Bulletin. 


THE EICHHOFS. 


A Novel. From the German of Morrrz Vow Retcnensacn. Translated by Mrs. A. L. 
WISTER, — of the “Second Wife,” “Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” etc. 12mo. Extra 
— $1.5 

ac aehie int, and possesses interest. The plot is strong, the characters are 
foreibly drawn, and the | tendons telling in the at nene Padedsiphie Gecniate Harel 


CONRAD HACEN’S MISTAKE. 


A Novel. From the German of Orro Roquetrz. Translated by Mrs. Samuet A. Crozer. 
12mo. Extracloth, $1.25. 


“ A well-written novel of German domestic and art life, with a prone te plot, vigorously drawn charac- 
ters,and an animation in the narrative quite uncommon in German fi — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, 


LIFE OF GENERAL THOMAS. 


Life and Services of Major-General George H. Thomas. By General R. W. Jonnson, U.S.A. 
Illustrated with steel engravings of” distinguished officers. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. 
$2.00. 

“His memoir is fall of thrilling incidents, and is a deserved tribute to a gallant soldier and pure 
patriot. ”— Albany Journal. 
“General Johnson writes well; he is evidently inspired with a love of his subject, and has taken 
pains to put himself in possession of every fact bearing on his hero, The story is, therefore, readable, 
reliable, and valuable.”—The American. 


ENCOUNTERS WITH WILD BEASTS. 
By Parker Grutmorg, author of “A Ride Th h Hostile Africa,” “The Great Thirst 
a ” etc. With Illustrations by ALFRED > Etwes. Large 12mo. Extra cloth. 


“The adventures narrated in this work are the experiences of the author, with few exceptions, these 
being from the pen of two of the most celebrated sportsmen in India. All are facts, not fiction.”"— 


ve _ PRIMITIVE SUPERSTITIONS. 


The Origin of Primitive Superstitions, and their oo into the Worship of Spirits, 
and the Doctrine of Spiritual Agency among the Aborigines of America. By Rusuton 
M. Dorma. With Illustrations. . Large 8vo. Extra cloth. $3.00. 


“ A valuable treatise on the buried faiths which, in the different intellectual strata of the spiritual 
_— - ea found lying immediately beneath an advanced and advancing stage of human culture.” 


MARIE DERVILLE. CHEAP EDITION. 


A Story of a French Boarding-School. From the French of Madame Guizot De Wrrt, 
author of “ Motherless,” etc. Translated by Mary G. Wetis. 12mo. Paper cover. 


we ALIDE. CHEAP EDITION. 


An Episode of Goethe’s Life. By Emma Lazarus, author of “ Admetus, and other Poems,” 
ete. 12mo, Papercover. 40 cents, 


THROWN TOGETHER. CHEAP EDITION. 


A Story. By Fiorence Montcomery, author of “ Misunderstood,” “Seaforth,” etc. 12mo. 
Paper cover, 50 cents. 


'e* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 


b 
. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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SHEDS 
POST GARDENS. 


Profitable Gardening depends first of all upon procuring SEEDS of VITALITY 
and PURITY. Such can be had fom OUR ESTABLISHMENT. We ever have 
been the oldest and most extensive 


SEED GROWERS 4xD SEED MERCHANTS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We cordially invite all interested to visit and critically inspect our Srzp Farms, 
feeling confident that the areas, varied soils and climates, systems of cultivation, 
drying houses, steam machinery, implements and appurtenances generally, will 
demonstrate our ability to produce larger, more weak and better stock than any 
other party in the Seed Trade. We have always been by far 


The Largest Producers of Garden Seeds in America. 


Our farms do not exist upon paper, but can be found by any inquirer; and in the 
selection of stocks and systems of culture we have as a firm the advantages of very 
NEARLY A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE. Our farms are situated at 


BRISTOL, Bucks Co., Pa. MANITOWOC, Manitowoc Co., Wis. 


BURLINGTON, Burlington Co.,N.d. MONASKON, Lancaster Co., Va. 


The whole comprising a total of 1574 Acres, owned, occupied, and cultivated 
by ourselves. Upon these lands we have applied in a single season $20,000 worth 
of purchased fertilizers, a fact which exhibits the magnitude of our operations. 


THE STOCK SEEDS 


from which all our crops are grown on all the farms are produced on Bloomsdale, 
the Pennsylvania farm, and under the daily scrutiny of the proprietors, are thor- 
oughly culled of all departures from the true types, and produce crops of such purity 
of strain as to warrant us in declaring that none are Superior and few Equal! 

Commanders of Government Posts who favor us with their orders can rely upon 
being supplied upon most liberal terms. 


HORTICULTURAL REQUISITES. 


Post Farmers, Gardeners, or Florists desiring Tools or Appliances for the Field, 
Garden, or Hot House, will, upon or ue to us, be promptly furnished with 
Prices which, upon examination, will be found as low as those of other dealers. 


BOOKS--250 DISTINCT PUBLICATIONS 


upon the subjects of the Breeding and Management of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
Poultry, Bees, and upon the Culture of Cotton, Tobacco, Flax, Roses, and Bedding 
Plants; upon Irrigation, Drainage, Horticultural Architecture, Forestry—every- 
ae that a Farmer or Gardener is interested in—at Publishers’ Prices—Postage 


Send for our Catalogues of Books, Bulbous Roots, Seeds, Tools, Garden Ornaments. 
We publish Catalogues of Seeds in English, German, Swedish, and Spanish, 


These Catalogues will be furnished gratuitously 
: upon application. 








DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


Seed Growers, | 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE: FAMOUS 


ELTZER SPRIN 


OF CERMANY 
IW EVERY Home. 


¢ 


we 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Is based upou a scientific analysis of the celebrated German Spring whose name it 
bears, and whose virtues it so eminently contains. 


Each Bottle representing from 30 to 40 Glasses of Sparkling, Foaming Seltzer. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


D&METTAURS 


Dr. Mettaur’s Headache Pills cure most wonderfully in a 
very short time both Sick and Nervous Headache; and while acting 
on the nervous system, cleanse the stomach of excess of bile, producing a 
regular healthy action of the bowels. 


HEADACHE 


A full-size box of these valuable Pills, with full directions for a com- 
plete cure, mailed to any address on receipt of nine three-cent postage 
stamps. For sale by all druggists at 25c. Sole Proprietors, 

BROWN CHEMICAL COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


PILLS 








A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY! 
A DBODORIZED EXTRACT OF. PETROLEUNL 


CARBOLINE, 
‘As now Improved and Perfected, 


IS ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY ARTICLE THAT 


WILL RESTORE HAIR ON BALD HEADS 


The composition of the human hair has never been accurately or satisfactorily 
determined. Chemical analysis has revealed its main constituents, but, as it varies 
essentially in different persons, and in the same person at different ages, it is impos- 
sible to determine with any accuracy exactly what quality is lacking where a person 
becomes prematurely gray, or what preparation is best suited to restore the natural 
growth and vigor where the hair falls out soas to produce baldness. Henceit is that 
all artificial preparations have failed, in some essentials at least, to meet the require- 
ments of a perfect hair restorative. .There are a number of excellent dressings and 
washings, and scores of preparations that are either indifferent or positively inju- 
rious, and the great multiplicity of these furnishes an argument in support of the 
fact that there is something lacking in them all. The new article, Carboline, con- 
tains all the qualities essential to a perfect hair restorative, both as regards natural 
color and a full, luxuriant growth. The basis of Carboline is petroleum, and in 
that wonderful article, produced in Nature’s own laboratory, are pespentees which 
the chemist’s art has not yet been able to combine, and which act like magic upon 
the scalp, the follicles, and the various elements of which the hair is composed. Its 
use as a hair dressing is the greatest of modern discoveries, and there is no longer 
any reason why the prematurely gray and the bald should not, at a trifling expense, 
secure to themselves that most desirable and attractive of all personal adornments, 
a luxuriant and healthy growth of hair. 


“Your Carboline restored my hair 
after everything else had failed. I con- 



























of my head has been as smooth and free 
from hair as a billiard-ball, but some eight 








sider it the best thing out for the purpose 
intended.—_B. F. ArtHur, Chemist, 
Holyoke, Mass.’’ 

kr. Gustavus F. Hatt, of the Oates 
Opera Troupe, writes: ‘* Aftersix weeks’ 
use am convinced, as are also my com- 
rades, that your Carboline has and is pro- 
ducing a wonderful growth of hair where 
I had none for years.” 

McCarran, Druggist, Pittsburg, Pa., 
says: ‘‘The good effects from the use of 
Carboline are brought to my notice every 
day to such an extent as to justify me in 
recommending it to my most intimate 
friends.’’ 

C. H. Smita, of the Jennie Hight 
Combination, writes: “After using your 
Carboline three weeks, I am convinced 
that bald heads can be re-haired. It is 
simply wonderful in my case.”’ 

JosrpH E. Ponp, JR., Attorney-at- 
Law, North Attleboro’; Mass., says: 
‘‘For more than twenty: years a portion 


We can recommend Carboline to the 
best restorative and beautifier of 


weeks ago I was induced to try your Car- 
boline, and the effect has been simply won- 
derful. Where no huir has been seen for 
many years there now appears a thick 
growth, and I am fully convinced that by 
continuing its use in time I shall have 
nearly as good a head of hair as I ever 
had. LIexpect the growth to be slow, but 
it is growing now nearly as-rapidly as 
hair does after itis cut. You may use the 
above testimonial if you choose, and may 
refer to me for its truth.” 

W..H. Britt & Co., Fifth Ayenue 
Pharmacy, Pittsburg, say: ‘‘ We have 
sold preparations for the hair for upwards 
of twenty years, bat have never had one 
to sell as well or give such universal satis- 
faction. We have examined your Car- 
boline with the greatest care, and find it 
contains nothing whatever injurious to 
the hair or general health. We therefore 
recommend it with confidence ‘to our 
friends and the general public.” 


blic without fear of contradiction as the 
e hair the world has ever produced, 


. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
BENNEDY c& cCoO., 


General Agents for the United States and Canada, 
Cor. Second Avenue and Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


For Sale by all Wholesale and Retall Druggists throughout the United States and Canada, 
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. A. HOYT, ENRY T, ANDERSON. 
MAURICE A. HOYT. STEPHEN C, STINE. 


F. A. HOYT & COMPANY, 


ARMY AND NAVY CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER. 


S. W. Cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


DREKA. 


Fine Stationery and Engraving House. 


INVITATIONS, VISITING CARDS, MONOGRAMS, 
AND HERALDIC DEVICES FURNISHED 
IN THE BEST MANNER AND 
CORRECT TASTE. 


Samples and prices mailed on application. 


112i CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Peivert ys. 1 OY 7’: 
FINE [I AILORING. 


CHESTNUT ST., WEST of FIFTEENTH. 


ARMY AND NAVY TRADE SOLICITED. 
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ARMY AND NAVY HEADQUARTERS. 


THE BEBBITT BovUvss, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





PorutaR Prices.—Board and Rooms at $3.00 and $4.00 per day. Parlor and Alcove Rooms at equally 
low rates. Bull’s Eyes, or Top Floor (nice rooms), $2.50 per day. Army and Navy Officers at Special Rates. 
Four Iron Fire Escapes. Splendid New Hydraulic Elevator, Otis Bro. & Co.'s favorite and best job. 


Cc. OC. WILLARD, Proprietor. 


Special Attention paid to Persons Going to and Returning from Florida. 





Established 1829. The Oldest Service Magazine in the World. Price, 62 cents, 
To Annual Subscribers, $7.50. Sent free by post to any country. 


COLBURN’S 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


Published on the Ist of every month 


By DAVID BOGUE, 3 St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C., 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


—_—_— 8 

The attention of the public is invited to this periodical, which has now been 

established over half a century, and embraces subjects of such extensive variety 

and of such powerful interest as must render it scarcely less acceptable to readers in 

— than to the members of those professions for whose use it is more particu- 
arly intended. 

L. R. HAMERSLY & CO., 1510 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
and BRENTANO, 37 Union Square, New York. 








>KIDNEY-WORT 
THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful suff:ring which 

only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


2 400) ) i Aa se) ae 


every 
SPRING MEDICINE. 
cures BILIOUSNESS, CO: 
HEMORRHOIDS. 


ways cures 
TION, and 
obi ae eer Voeetehie Farm, in tin cans, 
ee of which makes 6 quarts medicine. 

“Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those who cannot readily pre- 
pare it. Itacts with equal efficiency in eitherform. 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON VT, 


= KIDNEY-WORT: 


HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 


HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PurEsT AND Best MEDICAL QUALI- 
TIES OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. 


THEY CURE 


All Dinogoss of theSeemech, Bowel, Blood, 
, an nal ans, 
Soa Ble > josonens asd especially 
‘emale Comp! 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or 
help, or for anything int ae or injurious 


Ask your druggist for Bop | Bitters an. try 
them before you sleep. Take no other. 


D I.C. is an absolute and irresistible cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and 
narcotics. 

SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 


All above sold by ee 
Hop Bitters Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. & Toronto, Ont, 


NAVAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


——_+499—___—_ 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 10, 1881. 


The Nava ENcycLoPZ&pia is now 
ready for delivery to subscribers. 

The following summary of contents 
of the book will give an idea of its 
character and value : 


I. Acomplete Dictionary of Nautical 
Terms and Phrases. 


II. Biographical Notices of Distin- 
guished Naval Officers of our 
own and foreign services. 

III. Special Articles, including in their 
scope the entire range of Mod- 
ern Naval Science, prepared ex- 
pressly for this work by officers 
and others of recognized ability 
in their respective fields of dis- 
cussion, and comprehending the 
freshest and most authentic in- 
formation attainable respecting 
the several subjects treated. 


IV. A Gazetteer of the Principal Naval 
Stations and Seaports of the 
World. 


Supplement containing concise 
Records of Living Officers of 
the Navy, including Captains, 
Commanders, Lieutenant-Com- 
manders and Lieutenants, and 
Staff-Officers of relative rank. 
The records of Flag-Officers 
are included in the body of the 
work, 


This work has been prepared at a 
very large cost of time and labor, and 
represents a pecuniary expense of not 
less than $10,000, making it probably 
the most costly work ever prepared for 
the naval profession in this country. 

Of its value to the service and nauti- 
cal men generally there can be no man- 
ner of doubt. Subscriptions will be 
filled in the order in which they are 
received, payment to be made on receipt 
of the book in good condition. Price, 
in sheep, $10.00. 


L. R. HAMERSLY & CO., 


1510 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





J. EB. DITsSON cw CoO., 
Successors to Lee & Walker and G. Andre & Co., 
1228 CHESTNUT 8ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Music Publishers, and Dealers in Sheet Music, Music Books, 


AND MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 
Publishers of THE MUSICAL RECORD, the new Weekly Musical Paper. 
Price, $2.00 per annum. 
MUSICAL BOXES IN GREAT VARIETY, BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS, VIOLINS, AMERICAN GUI- 
TARS—WARRANTED, IMPORTED GUITARS, BANJOS FROM $2 UPWARDS, VIOLIN, VIOLON- 


CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, BANJO, ZITHER AND HARP STRINGS AND TRIMMINGS, 
ACCORDIONS AND CONCERTINAS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Special attention is called to our facilities for supplying the best European as well 
as American Band and Orchestral Instruments at moderate rates. 


R. & J. BECK, 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 
1016 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
BAROMETERS. 


Clinical and other Thermometers. 
OPERA, FIELD, AND MARINE GLASSES. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tae GEM, 


the most powerful and compact Field Glass ever made. In 
use by officers of the army all over the country. 


4 In strong Sling-Case, by Mail ~- $20.00 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of 156 pages, and mention this journal. 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


UNPARALLELED RECORD! 


The PENN'S Total Premium Receipts 
since Organization—33 years . . . 
Has paid to Policy-holders for Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 
Surrendered Policies, etc. . . . .$11,120,463 04 
Has now on hand, in “Reserve” and 
“‘Surplus,” owned and controlled by 
members ....... +. » » $7,467,181 35 


$18,587,644 39 
Excess of Assets and Payments over 
Premium Receipts ....... $2,503,072 10 
THAT IS TO SAY: 
Rigid Economy of Management, Prudent and Profitable 
Investments, have enabled the Company to pay from its INTEREST 
RECEIPTS all expenses— Salaries, Commissions to Agents, Rents, 
Taxes, Licenses, etc., etc., and, while paying the greatest number of 
dividends of the largest average percentage, to put aside from those 
receipts $2,503,072.10 in ‘‘reserve’’ and *‘ surplus’? towards the pay- 
ment of future death-claims and future large dividends. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY. President. 


EDWAED M. ae Vico-Prosidents, ZEN3Y 4 Sec’y. HENRY C. BROWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
HORATIO S. STEPHENS, } * JESSE J. 8 . Ae. EDWABD A. PAGE, M.D., hee. Dir. 
11 


$16,084,572 29 
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CHICAGO TIMES. 
(December 20, 1879) 


Like the prophet in his own country fs he who, 
without proper credentials, seeks the confidence of 
others, Not only is this the case socially and polit- 
ically, but in business everywhere, A certificate as 
to character and worth is something we may all find 
use for some time in life. 

Among business men a popular mode of bringing 
their goods to the favorable notice of the public by 
aid of the press is that of publishing testimonials. 
It is not the intention of this article to dwell upon 
the possible unauthenticity of such statements. That 
announcements of this kind are frequently the sub- 
ject of doubt and ridicule every reader of newspapers 
probably knows. The testimonials promulgated by 
producers of so-called “ patent” or proprietary prep- 
arations have been specially open to sneering doubts 
as to their genuineness, 

The writer was dispatched on Thursday to discover, 
if possible, by actual examination of facts, how far 
these remarks would apply to the claims of an article 
which has been placed before the public eye, indorsed, 
as it is claimed, by many prominent men throughout 
the country. A visit was first paid to the Gymna- 
sium connected with the Chicago Atheneum, which, 
with a single exception—in San Francisco,—is 
claimed to be the best equipped institution of the 
kind in the country. Professor C. 0. Duplessis, the 
instructor of gymnastics, stated that it gave him 
pleasure to say that the St. Jacobs Oil was used in 
preference to everything they knew of or had ever 
tried for soreness of the limbs and muscles, sprains, 
swellings, stiffness, bruises, blisters, etc.; that both 
the professionals and amateurs had found it “a true 
and trusted friend.” The professor had also seen the 
happiest results from the use of the Oil in cases 
of rheumatism and similar complaints, and ended by 
saying: “We recommend it most warmly. The 
relief it gives is remarkable.” 

J.D. L. Harvey.—Everybody living on the South 
Side knows this gentleman, who has been a resident 
of Chicago for twenty years. His establishment, 
“The Palace Market,” Nos. 104, 106, and 108 Twenty- 
second Street, is probably the finest of its kind in the 
city, and numbers among its customers most of the 
aristocratic families of that section of Chicago. Mr. 
Harvey expressed himself upon the “ oi] subject” as 
follows: “I have spent over $2000 to cure my wife of 
rheumatism. Two bottles of St. Jacobs Oil ac- 
complished what all the medical treatment failed to 
bring about. I regard it as a greater discovery than 
electricity. It isa boon to the human race, and I am 
very glad to have this opportunity of testifying to 
ite remarkable efficacy. I cannot speak too highly 
of it, and I would be recreant to my duty to those 
afflicted did I not lift my voice in its praise.” 

Perhaps there is no class of men in the city whose 
occupation so predisposes them to rheumatic afflictions 
as the members of the fire department. Called from 
warm beds at all hours of the night and going sud- 
denly out into the cold, with insufficient protection 
from the weather, it is no wonder that they are the 
victims of neuralgia and rheumatism, This fact 
prompted the reporter to call on Captain Ben Bull- 
winkle, of the fire patrol, and to ask him to give his 
experience in the use of the medicine. Captain 
Bullwinkle said: “I have used St. Jacobs Oil in a 
good many cases of rheumatism among my men, and 
it never fails to give perfect satisfaction. One of my 


men in the West Side station was once buried under 
a pile of coal—as much as @ ton. It was twenty 
minutes before he was extricated, and it was a 
wonder that he lived through it. When we finally 
dug him out he was very badly bruised, but we ap- 
plied St. Jacobs Oil and it cured him. It is certainly 
& good thing.” 

In search of information in regard to this Oil as a 
remedy for the ailments of our equine friends, the 
writer next wended his way to the blacksmith-shop 
of Mr. G. Grobel, at 542 Canal Street. Mr. Grobel 
was just imparting a scientific curve to a glowing 
symbol of good luck when the man of news entered. 

In answer to questions, Mr. Grobel said that he had 
bought a horse very cheap by reason of a severe 
lameness of long standing in the stifle cord, a disease 
which, as is well known, is very difficult to cure. 
The horse was almost worthless. A few bottles of 
St. Jacobs Oil, however, had effected a radical cure. 
He soon after sold the horse, and realized a good 
sum. Said the blacksmith: “I have also used it on 
myself for neuralgia. Fora number of years I have 
been afflicted with neuralgic sciatica, as the doctors 
call it, extending from knee to hip, I spent as much 
as $20 at one time in\doctors’ bills and found no 
relief. Finally I tried St. Jacobs Oil, and it helped 
me very much and cured me. I would not live 
without a bottle of it in my house. I have also 
tried to introduce it among my friends. A young 
man, John Madden, was completely disabled with 
rheumatism and neuralgia in the head. We thought 
that he would die, but a thorough trial of this medi- 
cine was most successful in his case, and he is now 


perfectly cured.” 

Mr, Washington Hesing, one of our prominent 
Germans, was visited at his private office on Fifth 
Avenue. Mr. Hesing manifested a little reluctance 
to having his name appear in this connection, but a 
little reflection on his own part, and persuasion on 
the part of the visitor, convinced him that it would 
be for the good of the suffering to let his experience 
with St. Jacobs Oil be known. He said: “In the 
summer of 1878 in alighting from a buggy I slipped, 
fell, and sprained my left ankle. The hurt was a 
serious one; indeed, I was unable to walk at all. I 
procured a bottle of St. Jacobs Oil and applied it, and 
relief came almost immediately. Notwithstanding 
the severe injury I sustained by the accident, next 
day I could walk a little, and in four days, by reason 
of continuous application, the pain and swelling at- 
tendant upon the sprain were all gone. I used 
nothing else and attribute the cure solely to the use 
of this remedy. I have also used it in my family, a 
member of which was for a long time a sufferer from 
rheumatism. She was cured; and, in fact, I have 
seen the medicine tried in a great number of cases 
among my friends, and have never known it to fail, 
There are several gentlemen in this office that can 
tell you the same story.” 

Mr. George Barnes, of the firm of Bagnall & 
Barnes, who has been a commission merchant on 
South Water Street for more than fifteen years, said 
that his wife had been a sufferer with neuralgia for 
years, and had tried many remedies in vain. St. 
Jacobs Oil is the only thing that brought her relief, 
and more than that, it cured her. He stated that he 
had recommended it to his neighbors and it gave 
universal satisfaction wherever used. 

Mr. George K. Colson, Mail Carrier No. 22, had 
been afflicted with severe lameness of long standing 
in his right leg. He stated that he had used St. 
Jacobse Oil with the same happy results given in the 
foregoing interviews. 

These interviews, as herein reported, should be 
enough to satisfy the most skeptical of the wonder- 
ful, almost miraculous, properties contained in these 
little bottles. 
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No. 1206 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Whotographers aud WUrtists. 


PORTRAITS OF MILITARY AND NAVAL OFFICERS. 





Press Notices of Hamersly’s Naval Encyclopedia. 


(New York Trisunz, January 31, 1881.) 

‘A novel work of great value, for which there has long been a demand, is 
‘Hamersly’s Naval Encyclopedia.’ (Philadelphia, L. R. Hamersly & Co.) It is 
a book of over 1000 pages, clearly printed. Prominent officers of the United States 
Navy have contribu et to the work, which embraces a complete dictionary 
of marine words and phrases, biographies of noted seamen, records of naval officers, 
special articles on naval warfare, and descriptions of the principal naval stations 
and seaports of the world. The special articles are well written and have a scien- 
tific value.’’ 

(Evenine TELEGRAPH, Philadelphia, Pa., January 18, 1881.) 


“There are encyclopedias and encyclopedias, but we believe that this very 
handsome royal octavo of 1017 is the first compilation of its particular kind 
that has ever been given to the public. It must have required a good deal of pluck, 
and pluck of a superior kind, to undertake the publication of a Naval Encyclopedia; 
and Messrs. Hamersly & Co. are to be congratulated not only on the exhibition of 
pluck they have made, but on the singular completeness with which they have 
executed the task which they took in hand. With the aid of a number of the most 
distinguished officers of the navy they have succeeded in producing a magnificent 
volume, the value of which, as a book of marine reference, will not at all be limited 
to the particular class that appears to be addressed in its title. In fact, this volume 
appeals in a most direct manner to all who have to do with marine affairs, and all 
who are interested in them, directly or indirectly; and it is a perfect mine of valua- 
ble information—information of a sort, too, that is very sparsely given in ordinary 
works of reference—for the ordinary reader, and it is, consequently, more than 
fairly entitled to a place in every gentleman’s library.” 


(New York HERALD, February 7, 1881.) 


‘¢ Encyclopedias for special branches of knowledge are among the features of 
the book-world of the day, and the substantial volume bearing the above title, 
which comes to us from L. R. Hamersly & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, is sure of 
an honorable place in our dictionary literature. The sea is a wide domain, and 
navigation is one of the greatest as well as most ancient professions. The terms of 
the sailor are all but an unknown language to the landsman, and the knowledge 
necessary to a complete mastership of the arks of the seas is truly world-embracing. 
The naval officer of the present day is the type of scholar as well as gentleman. 
We are bound, then, to greet a work which gives us in handy shape a dictionary 
of nautical words and phrases, biographical notices, and records of naval officers, 
and epecial articles on naval art and science, ther with a description of the 
principal naval stations and ts of the world. In its scope and performance 
the work is as valuable as it is unique.” 
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VALUABLE: NAVAL WORKS 
Published by D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 


Luce’s Seamanship. 


Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Revised and Improved. Illustrated by 89 full-page 
Copper-plate Engravings. 8vo. Half Roan. 87.50. 


SEAMANSHIP. For the Use of the United States Naval Academy. By Captain S. 
B. Lucz, U.S.N. 1lvol. Crown octavo. 
BGP Text-Book at the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 


Barnes's Submarine Warfare. 


With 20 Lithographic Plates and many Woodcuts. 8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 


SUBMARINE WARFARE, DEFENSIVE AND OFFENSIVE. Comprising a Full and 
Complete History of the Invention of the Torpedo, its Employment in War, 
and Results of its Use. Descriptions of the various forms of Torpedoes, Sub- 
marine Batteries, and Torpedo Boats actually used in War. By Lieutenant- 
Commander Joun 8S. Barnes, U.S.N. 


Jeffers's Nautical Surveying. 


Illustrated with 9 Copper-plates — ee Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. 


Navuticat Surverine. By WitiiaM N. Jerrers, Captain United States Navy. 


Coffin's Navigation. 
Fifth Edition. 12mo. Cloth. $3.50. 


NAVIGATION AND NautTicaL Astronomy. Prepared for the Use of the United 
States Naval Academy. By J. H. C. Corrin, Professor of Astronomy, Navi- 
gation, and Surveying. ith 52 woodcut illustrations. 


° 
Simpson's Ordnance and Naval Gunnery. 
Fifth Edition. Revised and Males. Illustrated with 185 Engravings. 8vo. 
Cloth. $5.00. 
A TREATISE ON ORDNANCE AND NavaL GunneERY. Compiled and arranged as 
a Text-Book for the United States Naval Academy. By Commander Epwarp 


Simpson, U.S.N. 
Ward’s Naval Tactics. 


8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 


Manvat or Navat Tactics: Together with a Brief Critical Analysis of the Prin- 
cipal Modern Naval Battles. By James H. Warp, Commander U.S.N. 
ith an ee being an extract from Sir Howard Douglas’s “ Naval 


Warfare with Steam.” 


Bedford's Sailor's Pocket-Book. 
Square 16mo. Full Morocco. $3.00. 


Tut Sartor’s PockeT-Boox. A Collection of Practical Rules, Notes, and Tables, 
for the Use of the i Navy, Mercantile Marine, and Yacht Squadrons. 
By Captain F. G. D. Beprorp, R.N. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
With harts, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 


Torpedoes and Torpedo Warfare.—Offensive and 


Defensive. 


Being a Complete History of Torpedoes and their Application to Modern Warfare. 
y Lieutenant C. Stezeman. 8vo. Cloth. With 67 full-page illustrations, 


etc., etc. Price, $8.00. 


*,* Copies of the above works sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN, 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America, and other 


Countries. 

The Breeding, Training, and Management in Health and Disease, comprising all the essen- 
tial parts of the two Standard Works on the Dog by Stonehenge, thereby furnishing for 
$2.00 what has hitherto cost $11.25. The book contains over one hundred beautiful 
engravings, embracing the most noted dogs in both continents. The volume gives full direc- 
tions for selecting the best dogs for the purpose required, and for keeping them in health and 
training. 12mo. Cloth. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 

shes Tribune says, “ The author is regarded as the highest living authority on 
the subject.’ 

The New York Commercial Advertiser says, “It is the cheapest and best book on dogs ever 
issued in this country.” , 

The book is elegantly bound in black and gold, printed on tinted paper, and makes, to 
quote from the New York Sporteman, “a most superb volume.” 


Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration. 

One hundred and twenty-five spirited illustrations. An entirely new and complete, as well 
as authentic work on Taxidermy. Just the book for those desiring to preserve the skins of ani- 
mals, game birds, fishes, etc., etc. By Josepn H. Barry, author of “ How to Hunt and Trap,” 
Taxidermist for Government Surveys, and many of the leading Colleges and Museums of the 
United States. 12mo. Cloth. Tinted paper. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


How to Hunt and Trap. 

A Companion Book to Practical Taxidermy. This handsome volume contains eighty illus- 
trations, with Hunting Scenes of the Plains and Rocky Mountains from photographs and field 
sketches by the author. It instructs the reader on hunting all game, from the English Snipe 
to the Buffalo, and treats of Camping, Traps and Trapping, Horses, Mules, Dogs, Guns, 
Boats, Canoes, etc., etc. By Josern H. Barry, Hunter and Taxidermist for the U.S. Surveys. 
12mo. Cloth bound. Tinted paper. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


Our elegant SPORTSMAN’S CATALOGUE, containing forty pages and 
over one hundred beautiful illustrations of s al interest to Sportsmen, and 
descriptions of all the best-known and valuable works on unting, Fishing, 
ote ote, euestenen copy, postpaid, 6 cents. All orders should be plainly 

essed to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


This is the only Lottery ever voted on and endorsed by the people 
of any State, 


YNPRECEDENTED ATTRACTION! 
OVER HALF A MILLION DISTRIBUTED. 


Louisiana State Lottery Company. 


Incorporated in 1868 for twenty-five years by the Legislature for Educational and Chari- 
table purposes, with a capital of $1,000,000, to which a reserve fund of over $420,000 has 
since been added. By an overwhelming popular vote its franchise was made a part of the 

resent State Constitution, adopted December 2, a.p. 1879. Its Grand Single Number 
Drawings will take place monthly. Jt never scales or postpones. Look at the following 
istribution. 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERT, 


DURING WHICH WILL TAKE PLACE THE 


133d GRAND MONTHLY and the EXTRAORDINARY SEMI-ANNUAL DRAWING, 


At New Orleans, Tuesday, June 14, 1881, 


Under the personal supervision and management of Gen. G. T. BEAUREGARD, of Louisiana, 
i and Gen, JUBAL A. EARLY, of Virginia. : 


CAPITAL PRIZE, $100,000. 
4&3 Notice.—Tickets are $10 only. Halves, $5. Fifths, $2. Tenths, $1, 
LIST OF PRIZES. 
1 Capital Prize of $100,000. 200 Prizes of $200... 
1 Grand Prize of 50,000. «-. 60,000 600 Prizes of 100.. 
1 Grand Prize of 20,000. 10,000 Prizes of 10... 
(os ~~, APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 
20 Prizes of 1,000... 20, 100 Approximation Prizes of $200........... -820,000 
50 Prizes of 500... oo. 25, 100 Approximation Prizes of 100............ 10,000 
100 Prizes of DOO... ceccccevecconsceese . 30,000 100 Approximation Prizes of 75 
11,279 Prizes, amounting to 
Gen. G. T. BEAUREGARD, of Louisiana, and Gen. JUBAL A. EARLY, of Virginia, Commissioners. 
Application for rates to clubs should only be made to the office of the Congeny in New Orleans. 
Write for circulars or send orders tt M. A. DAUPHIN, New Orleans, La., or M. A. 
DAUPHIN, at No. 212 Broadway, New York. 
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NOW READY, AND FOR SALE BY SUBSCRIP- 
TION ONLY. 


MILITARY HISTORY 


ULYSSES S. GRANT. 


FROM APRIL, 1861, TO APRIL, 1865. 


By General ADAM BADEAYU, 
AIDE-DE-CAMP TO THE GENERAL-IN-CHIEF, 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE: 

“ For what in these volumes is quoted from official sources, I can 
therefore refer to the original documents, in every instance on file in 
the national archives ; for what relates to personal incident or character, 
I must be my own principal authority. I have, however, whenever it 
has been possible, submitted my narrative to my brother officers for 
their ratification ; and for the facts themselves, apart from criticism, I 
might call my subject himself as a witness. 

“T have endeavored to make no declaration of rebel strength, or 
plans, or intentions, except upon rebel authority. 

“T do not expect nor desire my statements to be accepted without 
examination; but, when they are opposed by those of writers hostile to 
the nation or its principal defenders, I trust that the authority for the 
opposition may in all cases be consulted, and I shall be satisfied if 
nothing is rejected but that which is disproved.” 


The work is now complete in three octavo volumes, containing over 
two thousand pages, and is illustrated with a Steel Portrait and Thirty- 
three fine accurate Maps. 


For the work complete, in three octavo volumes: Cloth, $12.00; 
Sheep, $15.00; Half Turkey, $20.00. 


Copies will be sent by post to persons not within 
reach of our agents upon receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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AUTHORIZED TEXT-BOOKS. 


—— 


The following Text-Books, published by 
Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New 
York, have been prescribed by the War Depart- 
ment—General Order No. 38—for use in the Post 


Schools of the Army. 
TWO-BOOK SERIES. I. 


Swinton’s Elementary Geography. 
Swinton’s Complete Geography. 


The plan of this series is novel, fresh, and attractive, a characteristic feature being 
the introduction of a minute and detailed study of local geography. The effective 
use of the inductive method, the combining of instructive reading lessons with the 
text, the clear definitions, the admirable topical reviews, the artistic and mechanical 
excellence of the maps and illustrations render the book without a rival. 


TWO-BOOK SERIES. Il. 


Swinton’s Primary Geography. 
Swinton’s Grammar-School Geography. 


In these books, which have just been published, the plan is pursued of confining 
to a general treatment the text of the several States, and supplementing this in 
special editions by detailed geography of individual States and sections. Special 
consideration is given commercial and industrial geography, and the two books 
form a series as complete in scope as it is excellent in method. 


Swinton’s Condensed History of the United States. 


A condensed school history constructed for definite results in recitation, and con- 
taining a new method of topical reviews. 


Spencerian Copy-Books. 
Spencerian Writing Charts. 
Spencerian Theory of Penmanship. 


The Spencerian system of penmanship is more practical, more original, and more 
thorough than any other system published. The Writing Charts, size 19 x 24 inches, 
are so printed as to present the appearance of superior blackboard writing. 

The Spencerian theory is a complete manual of instruction, designed to be studied 


in connection with the Spencerian copy-book. 


gas” For complete descriptive catalogue of school text-books, address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York, or 117 and 119 State Street, Chicago. 





HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality, Urinary Difficulties, etc. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass, 


There seems to be no difference of opinion in high medical authority of the value of phos- 
phoric acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to the public which seems to. so happily 
meet the general want as this. 


It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 
No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


(From Francis H. Atkins, A. A. Surgeon, U. S. Army.) 


*Paen Mt. W. Menenean: “Fort Gresoy, Inv. Ter., February 1, 1879. 


“ Dear Sir,—The Acid Phosphate medicinal preparation I have used quite 
extensively since 1870, and with great satisfaction. Have half a dozen patients using it here 
now,—citizens as well as persons connected with the service. I have yet to meet a case where, 
being judiciously prescribed by a physician, it has failed to afford relief, and no other remedy 
have I seen people so generally sed about among their friends with commendation. For 
dyspepsia, whether in the lean or corpulent, in nervous debility, and in night sweats of con- 
sumption, it has commonly given speedy benefit, and some of my army friends are quite 
enthusiastic about it. I am sir, with great respect and esteem, 

“Yours respectfully, FRANCIS H. ATKINS.” 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is manufactured by the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R.I. Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free on application to 
manufacturers. Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a bottle free of expense, except 
express charges, if they mention Toe UnireD Service. Manufactured by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


WA.DROWN & GO. 
Umbrellas and Parasols, 


No, 246 MARKET STREET, | Nos. 498 and 500 BROADWAY, 


PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


LEADING STYLES OF PARASOLS. 


FOR SALE BY THE BEST DEALERS. 
HOLLOWAY & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


HAVANA, KEY WEST, AND DOMESTIC 


CIGARS 48° TOBACCOS, 


601 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


For the accommodation of Officers of the Army, we will deliver all goods at the lowest 
market price at any point in the United States, including frontier posts, free of freight 
charges. Please write for quotations. 


PRINTED BY J, B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 
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